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BROWNING’ S ‘STRAND’ 


HALF-PLATE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFIT. 


3] Comprising Half-Plate Double Extension Mahogany Camera, 

3 one Double Dark Slide, Rapid Rectilinear Lens with Iris 

Diaphragm, Thornton-Pickard Shutter, Tripod Stand, Focus- 
sing Cloth, and Waterproof Case. 


PRICE COMPLETE, &4. 18s. Gad. 


JOHN BROWNING, MMOPTICIAN, 


63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Taam ("=== BLINDS 


Are the Best and Cheapest Blinds for good 

Not ‘= — ne aos houses, they fix in half the space of wood 
inds, are beautifully enamelled in all colours, 

Only require washing after years of wear. 











Before deciding about your Blinds, write to 


HODKINSON & CO., Ltd., 
See —__ Small Heath, BIRMINCHAM, 
For Samples and Particulars of 


The Window Blind of the Period. 














Punctually on 25th of each Month. Price SIXPENCE. 
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NEW SERIES. 
NEW EDITORS. NEW CONTRIBUTORS. 


All communications and Subscriptions (5s. per annum, from any date, including 
postage) to Jonn T. Carrinaton, 1 Northumberland Avenue, London. 


Publishers, SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., London 
CORNS, BUNIONS, AND CHIL- 


BLAINS instantly relieved and rapidly cured by 

FOWLER'S celebrated PLAISTER—lILs. lad. per box, 

: by post 15 stamps—which has been extensively used in 

plete CATALOGUES will be sent Sree upon Royal and distinguished circles for nearly half a century. 

. 4 a P Can be woin with tightest. boot. Prepared only by 

application.—214 Piccadilly, London, W. Mr. Smrru,M.P.S., 280 Walworth RoadyLondon. Of all 
Chemists, and at 2 Winsley Street, and 7 Cheapside 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is the most Reliable Remedy for 
SORES, ULCERS, OLD WOUNDS, 


Chest and Throat Affections, Gout, Rheumatism, Stiff Joints, and all 
Skin Diseases. 


Manufactured only at 78 NEW OXFORD ‘STREET, LONDON, 
And sold by ali Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 
N.B.—Advice Gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hoursof 11 and 4, or by letter 
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Orders for Advertisements and Bills should reach the Office, 214 Piccadilly, W., not later than the 18th of the Month. 








THE 


LIBRARY OF USEFUL STORIES. 


Price 1s. each. 


SCIENCE SIMPLY TOLD FOR GENERAL READERS, 


NEW VOLUME.—JUST READY. 


THE STORY OF A PIECE OF COAL: What it is, Whence 


it comes, and Whither it goes. By E. A. Martin, F.G.S. With Thirty-eight Illustrations, 
PREVIOUS VOLUMES. 


THE STORY OF THE STARS. By G. F, CHAMBERS, F.R.A.S. With Twenty- 








four Illustrations. 
* Attractive from beginning to end.’—MORNING Post. 


It 
THE STORY OF PRIMITIVE MAN. By Epwarp Ciopp. With Eighty- 
eight Illustrations. 
* An excellent little treatise.’—Ecuo. 


THE STORY OF THE PLANTS. By GRANT ALLEN. With Forty-nine 


Illustrations. 
‘A brightly-written, clear and accurate summary of ihe functions and habits of plants, —DaILy OHRONICLE. 


IV. 
THE STORY OF THE EARTH IN PAST AGES. By Professor H. G. 
SEELEY, F.R.S. With Forty Illustrations, 
‘A simple and popularly-written summing-up of the results that have been reached by geological science, 
apidly and tersely expounded and illustrated by a series of plates which, like the book as a whole, will prove 
nteresting, and, to a non-scientific reader, instructive. —ScoTsMAN. 


v. : 
THE STORY OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. By G. F. Cuampens, F.R.A.S. 
With Twenty-eight Illustrations. 
‘Mr. Chambers has contrived to compress an immense amount of information within a small compass, and his 
descriptions possess the double quality of simplicity and attractiveness. We do not know of a book in which so 
much is told about the Solar System within such narrow limits.’-—NATURE. 


THE EXPLOITS OF BRIGADIER GERARD. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of ‘ The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes.’ 
With 24 Illustrations by W. B. WOLLEN, 2.1. In One Vol. crown 8yvo. cloth, 6s. 


‘Gallantry, humour, martial gaiety, moving incident, make up a really delightful book ; the Brigadier wins 

the heart of every gentle reader, and happy would be the lot of the critic if many novels. were half as 
animated, as winning, and as manly as “ The Exploits cf Brigadier Gerard.” ’—T ims. 
___ *In these days of pessimistic problem novels, when the clement of romance seems to be fading out of fiction, 
itis delightful to come upon these tales and glories of a soldier’s life. They are buoyant, vital, steeped in the stir 
and the freshness of the open air, abounding in tragedy and gaiety. . . . It is a fascinating book, and one to be 
read.’—DalLy News. 

* We are right glad to have made Brigadier Gerard's acquaintance. . . . He has a vivid narrative style of his 
own, a style that never lacks of colour.,—DAaILy CHRONICLE. 

‘The book is well worthy of its author’s reputation. —DAILy TELEGRAPH. 

‘Writ in a racy style. . . . Brigadier Gerard bids fair to become as popular as Sherlock Holmes.’ 

BLack AND WHITE. 

‘The hero of Mr. A. Conan Doyle’s latest group of stories is one of Napoleon's old cavalry veterans, who has 
followed the fortunes of the Emperor from Marengo to Waterloo and finds himself Colonel of the Hussars of 
Confians before he is well out of his twenties. He is a beau sabreur, a lady-killer, a good bis of a braggart, and, 
We suspect, not disinclined to take a good pull at the long bow as well as the wine flask ; withal a fine fellow, 
full of pluck and fire, incapable of meanness, and devoted to France, his regiment, and the Emperor.’ —ScoTSsMAN. 

Once begin and it is impossible to know where to stop, where all is so excellent, all so exciting. In the 
whole range of English literature there are not eight short stories to beat ‘* The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard.” ’ 

‘Tee : FREEMAN’S JOURNAL. 

__, {It is a fascinating book, written in an exceedingly simple and swinging style, yet every chapter leaves a 
vivid impression on the mind.’—IrRisH NEws. 
Those who are lcohing for a really interesting story can be unhesitatingly advised to read this book. 
There is not a dull page in it,’—Ecno. 


Obtainable of any Bookseller, Newsagent, or at the nearest Railway Bookstall. 


GEO, NEWNES, LTD., 8, 9, 10, 11, Southampton St., Strand, London, wc 
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TAINE’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Translated HENRY VAN LAUN. 4 vols. small 
demy 8vo. cloth extra, 30s. POPULAR EDITION, 
2 vols. large crown 8vo. cloth extra, 15s. 


*The book is a great one—how great it is not 
possible to say. There are chapters that one reads 
never to forget, notably the magnificent eulogy of the 
peganism of the English Rena ce, Then, again, 
there are marvellous appreciations, The study of Swift, 
for instance, is keen, ——. and mercilessly bright. 
— other work on English literature takes so wide and 

ive a view ;i ndividual writers have been 

Siassoted more completely, but it would be hard to 
produce a mm book wherein all have been criticised 
effectively.’ —PaLt Mau. G 


London : protec & WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly. 


HE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S GAR- 
DENS, Regent's Park, are — DAILY (except 
ees from 9 a.M. ‘ill 8 Admission 1s.; 

on Mondays, 6d. ; ~ hy 6d. 








The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holm 
Miss Emily Faithful 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 


and many other persons of distinction have testified 
. to the remarkable efficacy of 


HIMROD’S 
CURE: ASTHMA 


@ Established nearly a quarter of ronghout the 
Prescribed by the Medical cal Zewatty the 
7 is used as an tor 


A Free Sam! 
ree SL ant dead Dement esto 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 





BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 





TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly balances, when 


not drawn below £100. 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 





SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift, the Bank receives small sums on deposit, and allows 


Interest monthly on each completed £1. 





BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 





BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS 
PER MONTH. 





The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





A RAMBLE ROUND THE GLOBE. 


By T. R, DEWAR. With 220 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
* Mr. Dewar tells the story of his voyage with refreshing vivacity.’—STanr. 


* Fall of good 


humour and buoyancy.’ DUNDEE ADVERTISER. 


* He tells the story of his journey in very pleasant style.— MANCHESTER COURIER. 


* Very fresh and entertaining 


being of a humorous kind, fitting in. nicely with the easy, conversational, 


rendered even more enjoyable by the crowd of wr many of these 


anecdotal style of the 
- ‘VERPOOL Post. 


* Mr. Dewar's book will interest and instruct tourists who intend to follow his route. ... The numerous 
Glustrations are well worth the price of the volume.’—Daity News. 
* Abounds in humorous sketches of people and things, and a host of fresh anecdotes.’—CoLONIES AND INDIA. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Piocadilly, W 
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A SHLECTION FROM 


Macmillan & Co.'s Three-and-Sixpenny Series. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each Volume. 





By CHARLES DICKENS. 


A Reprint of the First Edition, with the Illustrations, ani Introductions, biographical and bibliographical, 
by CHARLES DickeENs the Younger. 


The Pickwick Papers. With 50 Illustrations. Christmas Books. With 65 Illustrations, 
Oliver Twist. With 27 Mlustrations. Sketches by Boz, With 44 Illustrations. 
Nicholas Niekleby. With 44 [!lustrations. American Notes and Pictures from Italy. 
Rast) n Chuzzlewit. With 41 Illustrations. With 4 Illustrations, 

The Old apes Shop. With 97 Illustrations. David Copperfield. With 43 Illustrations, 
Barnaby Ru With 76 Illustrations. Bleak House, With 40 Illustrations, 
Dombey and = With 40 Illustrations, The Letters of Charles Dickens, 

By ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 

A Modern Buecaneer. The Squatter’s Dream. A Sydney-Side Saxon. 
Robbery Under Arms. A Colonial Reformer, Nevermore, 


The Miner’s Right. 
By MRS. CRAIK. (The Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.’) 


Olive. With Dlustrations by G. | Two Marriages. Miss Tomm : & Medisval Ro- 
, About Money, and oth aan ustrated. 
The Oxilvies. wie = th — as. Things. ‘ oad King ethers Not a Love Story. 
Agatha 's Husband, With Ilus- | ,, |; aurel Bush. Sermons out of Church, 
Head of the Family, With Illus- My Mother and I, With Illus- | Concerning Men, and other 
trations. Papers. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
Mr. Isaacs: a Tale of Modern | Paul Patoff. The Three 7... 
India. Portrait of Author. With the Immortals, The Witch of P 
Dr. Claudius: a True Story. Greifenstein. The Children of t the. King. 
A Roman Singer. Sant’ Llario, Marion Darche. 
. A Cigarette-Maker’s Ro- | Pietro Ghisleri. 
Marzio’s Crucifix. mance, Katharine Lauderdale, 
A Tale of a Lonely Parish. | Khaled, Don Orsino, 


By VARIOUS AUTHORS. 
ATKINSON.—WALKS | AND TALKS—PLAY- ) BRET HARTE.—ORESSY—THB HERITAGE OP 


URS AND HALF-HOLIDAYs. DEDLUW MARSH--A FIRST FAMILY OF 
SIR "2. W. BAKER.—TRUB TALES FOR MY TASAJARA, 
GRANDSONS. HENRY JAMES.—A LONDON LIFE— THB 
BIOGRAPHIES OF EMINENT PERSONS, In ASPERN PAPERS—THE TRAGIO MUSB. 
4 vols, S. R. LYSAGHT.—THE MARPLOT. 


R. BLENNERHASSETT and . L SLEEMAN. — | LORD LYTTON.—THE RING OF AMASIS. 


ADVENTURES IN MASHON. 
M. M‘LENNAN.—MOCKLE JOO AND OTHER 
SiR i. SUNNINGHAM. ——¥ a aeGalae od Bakeeut lave aM 


HERIOTS—WHEAT AND TARE3. 
VALIANT IGNORANCE. THE ‘NEW ANTIGONE : a Romance. 


sm. MORTIMER DURAND, K.C.I.E.—HzLEN | E, C, PRICE.—IN THE LION'S MOUTH. 


“ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS’ SERIES,—1a | W- C- RHOADES,—JOHN TREVENNIOK. 
Volumes, each Volume containing Thre | W. CLARK RUSSELL. — MAROONED — A 


STRANGS KLOPEM&ENT 
ae FALCONER. —CECILIA DE NOEL. THE VICTORIA, pSHAKESPEARE, a J. wae 
CHIBALD FORBES.—BARRAOKS, BIVOUAOS, Voi 8 fe 
BATTLES—SOUVENIRS OF SOME OON- vol I. TRAGEDIES. 
TIN RES TS. MRS. STEEL.—THE FLOWER OF FORGIVENESS. 
W. W. FOWLER.—TALES OF THE BIRDS —MISS SfUART’S LEGAOY, 
(Ckaatrated) —A YEAR WITH THE BIRDS | MARCHESA THEODOLI.—UNDER PRESSURE. 
ANNIE KEARY.—CASTLE DALY—A YORK AND MRS. HUMPHRY WARD.—MISS BRETHERTON. 
A LANOASTER ROSRJANET’S HOME—OLD.- MONTAGU. WILLIAMS Q.C.—LEAVES OF A 
BURY—A DOUBTING HEART—THE NA- LEAVES—ROUND LONDON; 
TIONS AROUND 1 ISRARL. DOWN EAST? AND UP WEST. 


MAOMILLAN & 0O., Lrpv., LONDON. 
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MR. WILLIAM HEINEMANN’S 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


THE PAGET PAPERS: Diplomatic and other Correspondence of the Right Hon. 
Sir Arthur Paget, G.C.B., 1794-1807. With two Appendices, 1808 and 1828-1829. Arranged and Edited 
by his Son, the Right Hon. Sir Augustus B. Pager, G.C.B. With Notes by Mrs. J. R. GREEN, and 
numerous Portraits. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 32s, net. 


THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON. [Edited by W. E. Hentzgy, Vol. Il— 
LETTERS, 1804-1813, Small crown 8vo. with Portrait, 5s. 


PARADOXES. By Max Norpav. Translated by J. R. McItrairH. With a New 
Preface by the Author for this Edition, 8vo. 17s. net. 


THE BIOLOGICAL PROBLEM OF TO-DAY: Preformation or Epigenesis, 


By Dr. Oscarn Hertwic. Translated by P. CHALMERS MiTcHELL, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


CHARLES GOUNOD: Autobiographical Reminiscences, with Family Letters and 
Notes on Music. Translated by the Hon. W. Hety HuTcHinson. 8vo, with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


THE NATU RALIST OF THE SEASHORE: the Life of Philip Henry 
.S. By his Son, Eomunp Gossg. 8vo. with Portrait, 6s. [Great Lives and Events, 


BROTHER AND SISTER. A Memoir, and the Letters of Ernest and Henriette 
Renan. Translated by Lady Mary Loyp. Demy 8vo. with 2 Portraits in Photogravure, 14s. 


AN AMBASSADOR OF THE VANQUISHED. Viscount Elie de Gontaut- 
Biron’s Mission to Berlin. 1871-77. From his Diaries and Memoranda. By the DUKE DE BROGLIE, 
Translated by ALBERT D. VANDAM. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 10s. 62. 


CRITICAL KIT-KATS. By Epmunp Gossn. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


NEW FICTION. 


WITHOUT SIN. By Martin J. PritcHarp. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
A DANCER IN YELLOW. By W. E. Norris. New and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE ISLAND OF DR. MOREAU. By H. G. Wetts, Author of ‘The Time 
Machine.’ With Frontispiece, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 
ILLUMINATION, By Haro.tp FReperic, Author of ‘In the Valley’ &c. Third 


Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE WORLD AND A MAN. By Z. Z., Author of ‘A Drama in Dutch.’ 1 vol. 


crown 8vo. 63. 

THE FOLLY OF EUSTACE. By Rosert Hicuens, Author of ‘The Green 
Carnation,’ ‘An Imaginative Man’ &c, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 

THE ELEVENTH COMMANDMENT. By HALLIWELL SuTcLIFFE. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 6s. 

A SELF-DENYING ORDINANCE, By M. Hamitroy, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


A HAPPY BOY. By BJyérysTJERNE BJORNSON. Fep. 8vo. 3s. net. 
[The Uniform Edition of Bjirnson's Novels. 


THE NEW VIRTUE. By Mrs. Oscar BERINGER. Cloth, 3s. net; paper, 2s. 6d. net. 
[ Pioneer Series. 


ACROSS AN ULSTER BOG. By M. Hamitron. Cloth, 3s. net; paper, 2s. G4. net. 
[Pioneer 
ONE OF GOD’S DILEMMAS. By ALLEN Upwarp. Cloth, Bs net ; paper, 


2s. 6d, net. [Pioneer Series. 


THE NEW REVYVIE W. 


EDITED BY W. E. HENLEY. 
MONTHLY. ONE SHILLING. 


The JUNE Number contains :—THE ALARM IN MATABELELAND, by Sir Jonny WiILLovansy, Bart.; 
EARLY DAYS IN RHODESIA, by Lady Henry Pav.at, &c. 














London; WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO,’S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW NOVEL BY WILLIAM BLACK. At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


BRISEIS. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of ‘A Daughter of Heth,’ &c, 
SECOND EDITION. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
Puncu says :—‘ “‘ Briseis” is a perfect work of art. .. . A delightful book.’ 
The ScoTsMAN says :—‘As fresh and charming as any story Mr. Black ever wrote. .. . It is imposible te 
imagine anyone reading this story without perfect p'easure.’ 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LORNA DOONE.’ 


TALES FROM THE TELLING HOUSE. 


By R. D. BLACKMORE, Author of ‘ Lorna Doone’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 5s. 

The WoRLD says :—‘ Very good stories are these, especially “Slain by the Doones,” in which John Ridd 
figures anew ; and a Legend of the West Country, “ Frida; or, The Lover's Leap,” with beautiful passages o 
prose poetry in one of the saddest tales of woman’s love and man’s leaving that has ever been written.’ 


NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF AN OLD MAID.’ 


THE UNDER SIDE OF THINGS. 
By LILIAN BELL, Author of ‘A Little Sister in the Wilderness’ &c. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 63. 


NEW STORY BY AMELIA E. BARR. At all Libraries. 
BERNICIA. By AmetiA E. Barr, Author of ‘The Flower of Gala Water,’ ‘The 
Preacher's Daughter,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


NEW EDITION IN ONE VOLUME. Atall Booksellers. 


THE WAY OF TRANSGRESSORS. By E. Rentoun Ester, Author of ‘The 
Way they Loved at Grimpat’ &c., Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 


TWO STORIES BY A NEW WRITER. 
THE DIS-HONOURABLE: an Australian Story of Modern Days. By J. D. 
HENNESSEY. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
The DaIty TELEGRAPH says :—‘* Mr. J. D. Hennessey has produced a novel of intense interest, the plot of 
which is quite new and the construction remarkably symmetrical . . . Thefe is much excellent entertainment 
in Mr. Hennessey’s brilliant story.’ 


WYNNUM. By J. D. Hennessey. Crown &vo. cloth, 6s. 


NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE CAPTURE OF THE ESTRELLA.’ 
JACK STAPLETON ; or, The Romance of a Coral Island. By Commander CLAUDE 
Harpine, R.N. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
NEW NOVEL BY ERNEST DAUDET. 
RAFAEL: a Romance of the History of Spain. From the French of M, ERNEST 


Davubst, by Mrs, CASHEL Hoxky. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND THE LIBRARIES. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


By JOHN T. MORSE, Jun., Author of ‘ The Life of Abraham Lincoln’ &c. 
With Portraits, Facsimiles, and other Ilustrations. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 900 pp. cloth extra, gilt top, 18s. 
EDITION DE LUXE, printed on Hand-made Paper, limited to 25 copies only for Great Britain, £2. 12s, 6d. net, 


THE LAND OF GOLD: being the Narrative of a Visit to the Western Australian 
Gold Fields in the Autumn of 1895. By JuLius M. Prick, Special Artist Correspondent of the JMustrated 
London News, and Author of ‘From the Arctic Ocean to the Yellow Sea.’ With Map and numerous Illus- 
trations reproduced from the Author’s sketches. Orown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. net. 


GUNS AND CAVALRY: their Performances in the Past, and their Prospects in the 
ture. By Major E. S. May, R.A., Author of ‘ Achievements of Field Artillery.’ With Plans and 
ILustrations. Uniform in style with the volumes of the ‘ Pall Mall Magazine Library.’ Or. 8vo. cl. 3s. 6d. 


ANNALS OF CRICKET: a Record of the Game, compiled from Authentic Sources 


by W. W. Reap. “With an Introduction by J. SuureR, Captain Surrey Eleven. Popular Edition, Post 

8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. Limited EpiTion pz Luxs, printed on Hand-made Paper, 10s. 6d. net. 
ITRONCLADS IN ACTION: a Sketch of Naval Warfare, from 1855 to 1895, with 
some Account of the Development of the Battleship in England. By H.W. Witson. With an Introduction 

, by Capt. A.T. Manan. Fourth Edition. Fully Illustrated. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 80s. 

Students of naval warfare, and all who concern themselves with naval questions in their actuality, must 
acknowledge themselves greatly indebted to Mr. H. W. Wilson for the very thoughtful and instructive study of 
naval warfare during the ironclad period contained in the two volumes whose titles we have given above... . 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Liumrzp, 
St, Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.O, 
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F. V. WHITE & GO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


THB T! TRUTH TELLERS. By Joun omens Winrgr, Author of ‘A Magnificent Young Man,’ ‘ 
Soul of the Bishop,’ &c, 1 vol. cloth gilt, 6s, a; — 


IL 
A uEW NOVEL. By ALAN ae. Avsry, Author of ‘In the Sweet West Country,’ ‘To 8! 1 
, &c. 1 vol, cloth gilt, 6s. try, — (Ju: & 


Im. 
THE CASE OF AILSA GRAY. By George Manviiie Fass, Author of ‘Double Cunning,’ ‘The 
Master of the Ceremonies,’ &c, 1 vol. cioth gilt, > 


OUR WIDOW. By Fionesce Warpey, pon of ‘The House on the Marsh,’ ‘ My Child and I,’ &o, 
1 vol. cloth gilt, 6s. 


A FIGHT WITH FATE. By Mrs pumaseen, Author of ‘The Wooing O’t,’‘ What Gold cannot 
Buy,’ &c. 1 vol. cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 6s. 


JOAN AND MRS. CARR. By ‘Rita,’ hain of ‘Sheba,’ ‘The Countess Pharamond,’ &c. 1 vol, 
cloth gilt, 6s. (3rd Edition.) 


TOLD | = THE TWILIGHT. By Asma | SeRuRANT, Author of ‘Jacobi's Wife,’ ‘ The Story of a 
tent Soul,’ &c. 1 vol. cloth gilt, 6s. 


IN pare. OF STRIFE: Fragments of Fact ont ‘Fiotion from a Refugee’s History in France, 1666-1635, 
YOLLAND. 1 vol. cloth gilt, 6s. 


A RIVERSIDE ROMANCE. By Mrs. nowan KENNARD, Author of ‘The Girl in the Brown Habit’ 
&c. 1 vol, cloth gilt, 6s. —_- noma ) 
O IMPORTANT NEW WORE 
MAELBOBOUGHE HOUSE “AND ITs OCCUPANTS, PRESENT AND PAST. 
taining a large amount of most interesting details never before published.) By ArTHUR H. BEAVAN. 
Destrased with Sketches by HotLanD TaineHaM and Photographic Views taken by the special permis. 
sion of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, K.G. 1 vol. cloth gilt. 


THROUGH tHE BUFFER STATE. A Record of Recent Travels through Borneo, Siam, and 
mbodia By Surgeon-Major MacGregor, M.D., Author of ‘Toiland Travel’ &c. 1 vol. cloth gilt, 6s. 
Cwith 10 who e-page illustrations and a map.) 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS. 
In Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
A NEW NOVEL. By Home Nusser. [June. 
Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. each. 


A BLAMELESS WOMAR. By Joan STRANGE WINTER. (4th Edition.) 
A TUG OF WAR. Mrs. HUNGERFORD. (3rd Edition.) 
3 HUMAN. (A NewNovel.) By ALAN Sr. AuBYN. 











A GULAR FRAUD. (A New Novel.) By Mrs. RoBERT JOCELYN. 
KITTY’S ENGAGEMENT. By Fiorence WARDEN. (2nd Edition.) 
MY LOVE NOEL. (A New Novel.) By Hume Niszer. 
In Picture Boards, 2s. each. 
A RACING RUBBER. By Hawtey Smarr. (3rd Edition.) 
A TRAGIC HONEYM MOON. By ALAN St. AuBYN. (2nd Edition.) 
grnterey INCOG.: being the Record of a Passage through Bohemia. By FLorence WARDEN. 
* or OTGn, OF EVILS. By Mrs. ALEXANDER. (3rd Edition.) 
CATCH OF THE COUNTY. By Mrs. Epwarp KENNARD. [June. 
PERFECT FOOL. By Fiorence Warden. [June 


NEW WORK BY MRS. ARMSTRONG. 
LETZERS zo A BRIDE, including Letters to a Débutante. By the Author of ‘Good Form’ &. 


Ww WORK BY MRS. EDWARD KENNARD. 
A HAND-BOOK FOR LADY CYCLISTS. In pictorial wrapper, 1s."; cloth, 1s, 6d, [June, 
In paper covers, 18.; cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 


TWO LADS AND A LASS, and other Stories. ByFronznce Warpen. 

THE Coppa s OF PAULINE. By Morey Ropers, 

LON DDS. By Haw iey Smart. In picture eH 1s., only, (6th Edition.) [June. 
THE ¢ voKTEST OF THREE. By F. 0. Pairs [June. 


AT ALL NEWSAGENTS’, BOOKSELLERS’, ‘AND BOOKSTALLS. 


° BEL LGRAVIA.’ A Monthly Magazine. Price ls, (Vol. LXXXIX. elegantly bound 
in gilt cloth, with gilt edges. Price 7s.6d. Now ready.) 


*LONDON SOCIETY.’ A Monthly Magazine. Price 1s. (Vol. LXVIII. elegantly 
bound in gilt cloth, with a gilt edge. Price 10s. 6d. Now ready.) 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 14 Bedford Street, Strand, W.O. 
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ELLIOT STOCKS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In handsome 8vo. with many Illustrations, price 21s, net. Also Large Paper Copies, 
£3, 8s net, 


THE BOOK-HUNTER in LONDON: 


Historical and personal Studies of Book Collectors and 
Book Collecting. 

Copiously Illustrated by Portraits of Eminent Collectors in Ancient and Modern Times, by Sketches of Bookish 
Scenes and Localities, Eminent Booksellers and their Shops, Notable Characters, and by Facsimile Specimens 
of Printing, Binding, &c., &c, 

By Ww. ROBERTS, 

Author of ‘The Earlier History of English Bookselling,’ ‘Printers’ Marks,’ &c. 








CONTENTS :— 
Earty Boox-Huntine ix Lonpon, Women 48 Book COLLECTORS. 
Book AUCTIONS AND SALES. CuaiosiTizes oF Book CATALOGUES, 
Boox THIEVES AND Book LENDING, BOOKSTALIS AND BOOKSTALLING, 
Boox-HUnTING LOCALITIES. Some MopERN COLLECTORS. 





In crown 4to. handsome cloth, fully Iilustrated, price £18. 1s.; Large Paper Copies, £3. 3s. 


NOOKS and CORNERS of PEMBROKESHIRE 


By H. THORNHILL TIMMINS, F.R.CG.S., 
Author of ‘ Nooks and Corners in Herefordshire.’ 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








Now Ready. Seventh year of publication. Crown 8vo. about 1,000 pp. Scarlet cloth, 
gilt-lettered. Price 5s. 


BURDETT’S HOSPITALS AND CHARITIES, 


1896: being the Year-Book of Philanthropy. Containing a Review of the Position 
and Requirements of the Voluntary Charities, and an exhaustive Record of Hospital 
Work for the Year. It will also be found to be the most Useful and Reliable Guide 
to British, Colonial, and American Hospitals, Dispensaries, Nursing and Convalescent 
Institutions and Asylums. Edited by Henry C. BURDETT. 
‘Still remains the standard work of reference upon all points which relate to charities, British, American, 
and Colonial.’—Damy TELEGRAPH, 
‘This excellent work may fairly claim to be one of the completest—if it is not the cmugtetent—a8 Se Wake 
‘This book tells us more about hospital work, medical &c., than any book we have ever seen in print. 
It contains more matter, more figures, more correct data t people know nothing of than any book ever 
tten.’—NeEw York MEDICAL JOURNAL. 





Just published. Third Edition, Re-written and much Enlarged, profusely Illustrated with 
nearly 50 Plans, Diagrams, &e. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d. 


COTTAGE HOSPITALS: General, Fever, and Con- 
valescent. Their Progress, Management, and Work in Great Britain and Ireland, 
and the United States of America. With an Alphabetical List of every Cottage 
Hospital at present Opened. By Henry O. BuRDETT, Author of ‘Hospitals and 
Asylums of the World,’ ‘ Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities,’ &c. &c. 

This New Edition is issned in response to the great demand which has existed for the book during the past 


few years, and the wide interest it has excited amongst many classes of readers, both in this country and in the 
United States. The Second Edition was published fifteen years ago. 


‘Contains all the information which could be required by anyone who undertakes to found or to manage & 
Cottage Hospital.’—Barrise MEvIcaL JOURNAL. 


London: THE SCIENTIFIC PRESS, Limirep, 428 Strand, W.C. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


PPP PLL LLL 








LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD: an Historical Romance. By 


M. McD. BopkIn, Q.C, Illustrated by LEONARD LINSDELL. Crown 8vo. > P 
[Jn June, 


THE SALTONSTALL GAZETTE. By Exta Fowtter Marrtann, 
Author of ‘ Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia Hardacre.’ Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


[Jn June. 
EGYPT UNDER THE BRITISH. ByH.F.Woop. Crown a 4s. 
NAPOLEON. By T. P. O’Connor, M.P. Large crown 8vo. 7s. * , 
MOKO;; or, Maori Tattooing. By Major-General Roptzy. With numerous 
Illustrations by the Author. Demy 4to. 42s. [In June. 
WHEN WILLIAM THE FOURTH WAS KING. By Jonny 
ASHTON. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. [Jn June, 
THE STANLEY OF THE TURF: being the Autobiography of a 
Famous Turfite. By J. Snowy. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. [ Ready. 
THE TRANSVAAL AND THE BOERS: a Brief History. By 
W. E. GARRETT FISHER. Crown 8vo. 6s. [ Ready. 
BOHEMIA: an Historical Sketch. By Count Lirzow, formerly Deputy 
for Bohemia in the Austrian Parliament. Crown 8vo. 9s. [ Ready. 


THE PRESENT EVOLUTION OF MAN. By G. Arcupatn 


REID. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





CHAPMAN & HALL, Lurep, LONDON. 


ACADEMY NOTES, 1896. 


BY HENRY BLACKBURN. 


Twenty-second Year. Price One Shilling. 





ACADEMY NOTES contains this year, as usual, a number of important copyright 
Pictures, by Members and Associates of the Royal Academy, which will not be found in any 
other publication. 

ACADEMY NOTES is distinguished from all its imitators by presenting on the opening 
day a summary of the contents of the Exhibition and Illustrations of the principal Pictures, 
all arranged in their order as they hang on the walls of Burlington House. 

ACADEMY NOTES is largely used by collectors, and kept as a permanent record of 
the Royal Academy Exhibition. 

ACADEMY NOTES is the only complete book published on the opening day of the 
Exhibitior, and has the largest circulation of any book of the kind. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUSS 


NEW BOOKS. 





SIR WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 10s, net; and at every Library. 
The Master Craftsman. 
By Sir WALTER BESANT, Author of ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,’ 


JUSTIN McCARTHY’S NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 15s. net; and at every Library. 


The Riddle Ring. 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P., Author of ‘ Dear Lady Disdain,’ &c. 

FRANK BARRETT’S NEW NOVEL. 

2 vols. crown 8vo. 10s, net ; and at every Library. 
The Harding Scandal. 

By FRANK BARRETT, Author of ‘ The Sin of Olga Zassoulich.’ 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE MYSTERIES OF HERON DYKE.’ 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 15s. net ; and at every Library. 
The Master of Trenance. 
By T. W. SPEIGHT, Author of ‘ The Grey Monk.’ 





MARK TWAIN'S NEW BOOK. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 


Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc. 
By the Sieur LOUIS DE CONTE (her Page and Secretary). 
Freely translated out of the Ancient French into Modern English from the original unpublished 
Manuscript in the National Achives of France, by JEAN FRANCOIS ALDEN. 
Edited by MARK TWAIN. 
With 12 Illustrations by F. V. pu Monp. 





MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW POEM. 
Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 7s. 


The Tale of Balen. 


By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


_‘ Mr. Swinburne has in the press a larger and more important poem than any he has published for some years. 
It is “me + story of Balen, told in a somewhat elaborate rhymed measure, but with great closeness to the 
original. Hence the poem is, both in scheme and method, an entirely new departure for Mr. Swinburne, and 
should excite great interest..—ATHEN ZUM. 





ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S LAST BOOK. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 65. 


Weir of Hermiston. 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. With an Epilogue by SIDNEY COLVIN. 


. ‘A few days later he was at work on “ Weir of Hermiston,” labouring “‘ at the full pitch of his powers and 

in the conscious happiness of their exercise.” Once more he felt himself to be working at his best. “‘ The 

fragment on which he wrought during the last month of his life gives to my (Mr. Sidney Colvin’s) mind (as it did 

to his own) for the first time the true measure of his powers; and if in the literature of romance there is to be 

found wet = masterly, of more piercing human insight and more concentrated imaginative wisdom, I do not 
now it.’"—SPEAKER. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 PICCADILLY, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 





IN PREPARATION, Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 5s. 


Songs of Travel. 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 





M. ZOLA’S NEW BOOK. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 35. 6d. 


Rome. 
By EMILE ZOLA. Translated by ErNesT A. VIZETELLY. 


* The book is as big as ‘‘ La Débacle” (“‘ The Downfall ”), which dealt with the war of 1870. Forty persons 
are introduced, Pope Lec XIII. being the most important figure in the work. For the eight months the 
novelist has been reading the most reliable books on Rome and on Christian Socialism. n in the City of the 
Popes, he took voluminous notes, interrogated all sorts and conditions of people, from prelates and princes to 
poor peasants of the Campagna.’—Daity TELEGRAPH. 





THE HASTINGS CHESS CONGRESS. 
In June. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 75. 6d. net. 


The Hastings Chess Tournament, 1895. 


Containing the Authorised Account of the 230 Games played Aug.-Sept. 1895. With Anno- 
tations by Pillsbury, Lasker, Tarrasch, Steinitz, Schiffers, Teichmann, Bardeleben, Blackburne, 
Gunsberg, Tinsley, Mason, and Albin ; and Biographical Sketches of the Chess Masters, 


Edited by H. F. CHESHIRE. 
With 22 Portraits of the Chess Masters, 





THE REV. H. R. HAWEIS’S NEW BOOK. ° 
2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 215. 


Travel and Talk, 1885-93-95. 


MY HUNDRED THOUSAND MILES OF TRAVEL 
THROUGH AMERICA, AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, CANADA, NEW ZEALAND, 
CEYLON, AND THE PARADISES OF THE PACIFIC. 


By the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A., Author of ‘ Music and Morals,’ &c. 
With 2 Photogravure Portraits. 





Just ready, price 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Where to Go for a Holiday. 


By E. P. SHOLL, Sir H. MAXWELL, Bart., M.P., JOHN WATSON, JANE BARLOW, 

ARY LOVETT CAMERON, JUSTIN H. McCARTHY, PAUL LANGE, {: Ww. 

GRAHAM, J. H. SALTER, PH@:BE ALLEN, S. J. BECKETT, L. RIVERS VINE, 
and C. F, GORDON CUMMING. 





Twenty-second Year. Price One Shilling. Illustrated. 


Academy Notes, 1896. 


By HENRY BLACKBURN, 


ACADEMY NOTES contains this year, as usual, a number of important copyright Pictures, by Members 
and Associates of the Royal Academy, which will not be found in any other publication. 


Also, uniform, with 400 Illustrations, 3s. 


Illustrated Catalogue of the Paris Salon, 1896. 





LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 PICCADILLY, W. 
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In the press. Demy 8vo, cloth, decorated with Mr. Porter’s ‘ Colours’ in a novel manner, 18s. 


Kingsclere. 
By JOHN PORTER. Edited by ByRoN WEBBER. 
With 22 Full-page and numerous smaller Illustrations. 


* Kingsclere’ com ends an account of the life and professional career of the author; his views on 
breeding, training, and racing the thoroughbred ; his system of stable management, and his opinions on Turf 
Reform. Amongst the crowd of notabilities figuring in its pages are Walters (Alderman Copeland's in, 
Tom Ashmall, Charles Marlow, Palmer the poisoner, Saunders his trainer, ‘Honest John Y. the Earl 
Westmorland, Fordham, George Manning, Sir Joseph Hawley, Sir Frederick Johnstone, Lord Annesley, Jehn 
Scott, Joseph Dawson, Jem Adams, Doyle, Mr. Henry Chaplin, Admiral Rous, Wells, Lord Alington, Archer, 
Charles Wood, Mr. Broderick Cloete, Matthew Dawson, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, Baron de Hirsch. the 
Duke of Westminster, Sir James Miller, Dr. Shorthouse, Walters (the Kingsclere Racing Calendar swindler), 
Mr. F. Gretton, Lord Stamford, and very many others. It is a necessary to remind those interested in the 
national sport that Rosicrucian, Blue Gown, and Green Sleeve, The Palmer, Vagabond, Isonomy, Gebeimn 
St. Blaise, Paradox, Ormonde, Friar’s Balsam, Shotover, Sainfoin, La Fléche, Common, and Orme prom | 
through Mr. Porter's hands, to show that ‘ Kingsclere’ necessarily embraces incidents and a period in the annals 
of the Turf that are simply without parallel. Amongst the incidents related are those pertaining to Blue Gown's 
Derby, the scratching of Vagabond, the libel on Sir Joseph Hawley, the scratching of Paradox, and the poisoning 
of Orme. Mr. John Porter's valuable collection of paintings and drawings has been laid under contribution. 
Amongst the pictorial embellishments there will be an original portrait of the Duke of Westminster ; an equestrian 
portrait of Mr. Porter ; a picture representing St. Blaise after his trial, with H.R.H. the Prince of W: Lord 
pry my Sir Frederick Johnstone, and the trainer, in a group with the horse ; Ormonde, La Fléche, Blue Gown, 
and the rest of the Kingsclere cracks. 

*,* A FuLt PRosPECTUS MAY BE HAD. 





On June 11. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, coloured edges, §s. 


A Manual of Mending and Repairing. 
By CHARLES GODFREY LELAND. 
With Illustrative Diagrams. 


_ ABSTRACT OF CONTENTS.—Menpinc Broken Cun, Crockery, Majolica, or Faience, Terra Cotta, 
Brick and Tile Work.—MeEnpinc Giass.—ReEpairinG_Woop-work : How to make Artificial Wood which can 
be Ided or modelled.—RgstTorinc AND ReparrinG Books, Manuscripts, Papers, Parchments, with Directions 
for Easy Binding.—PArier-macué : Repairing Toys, making and mendin Greants for Pictures.—MENDING 
Stonework : Artificial Stone ; Porcelain or Crockery Mosaic.— REPAIRING Ivory : Artificial Ivory. —RePratrinc 
AmBER : How to perfectly rejoin Broken Amber, and to imitate it.— MENDING INDIARUBBER SHogs, and Water- 
ps Garments.—MENDING METAL-worK: F: ireproof Cements for Metals.—REPAIRING LEATHER-WORK, 
runks, Shoes, &c. ; Making Cheap Shoes ; To Repair Shoes; Artificial Leather.—To Menp Hats, Blankets, 
and similar Fabrics by Felting.—InvisisL—E Menpinc of Garments, Laces, or Embroideries. — MENDING 
MoTHER-OF-PEARL AND CORAL.—RESTORING AND REPAIRING PICTURES. 
*,.* A FuLt Prospectus MAY BE HAD, 








In the press. Crown 8vo. art canvas, gilt top, 5s. 


Famous Violinists and Fine Violins. 
HISTORICAL NOTES, ANECDOTES, AND REMINISCENCES. 
By Dr. T. L. PHIPSON, 

Formerly President and Violin Solo to the Bohemian Orchestral Society. 





GRANT ALLEN’S NEW BOOK. 
Crown 8vo. cloth decorated, 6s. 


Moorland Idylls. 


By GRANT ALLEN, Author of ‘ The Evolutionist at Large.’ 

. ‘“* Moorland Idylls” is one of those descriptive, suggestive, talkative, easily instructive, delightful books 
which first make the reader wish to ‘‘ go there,” and then make him feel ashamed of his own lack of observation 
and indifference to the wonderful and beautiful things that surround him wherever he may be. It is as difficult 
as it is invidious to select from the contents of this charming volume.'—Wor-p. 





CueapP Porutar EpitTion. Set in New Type. Medium 8vo. 6d.; cicth, 15. 


Under Two Flags. 
By OUIDA. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 PICCADILLY, W. 
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MR. GLANVILLE’S NEW COLLECTION OF STORIES. 
Crown 8vo. picture cover, Is.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Kloof Yarns. 
STORIES OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN BUSH. 
By ERNEST GLANVILLE, Author of ‘The Golden Rock’ &c. 





A NEW SEA BOOK. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 35. 6d. 
Tales of Our Coast. 


By S. R. CROCKETT, GILBERT PARKER, HAROLD FREDERIC, ‘Q,’ 
and W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
With 13 Illustrations by F. BRANGWYN. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE LAND OF THE LION AND THE SUN.’ 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
An Easy-going Fellow. 
By C. J. WILLS, Author of ‘ The Pit-Town Coronet.’ 





Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 35. 6d. 


The Shadow of Hilton Fernbrook: 
A ROMANCE OF MAORILAND. 
By ATHA WESTBURY. 


LEONARD MERRICK’S NEW STORIES. 
On June 4. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


This Stage of Fools. 
By LEONARD MERRICK, Author of ‘The Man who was Good.’ 











Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Doris and I, &c. 
By JOHN STAFFORD. 








On June 4. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Billy Bellew. 
By W. E. NORRIS, Author of ‘The Rogue.’ With a Frontispiece by F. H. TOWNSENL 


‘“ Billy Bellew” is a most admirable novel, written throughout with that excellent finish, careful observation, 
and eye for the type which are Mr. Norris's special merits. . . . This is a book which gives real refreshment, 
er 


and holds the r by a certain distinction of style and manner which is not common in modern fiction.’ 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. _ 





NEw AND CHEAPER EDITION. Post 8vo. cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


The Impressions of Aureole. 


With a New Preface. 
* The Baron has dipped into a refreshingly light and airy volume, called ‘“‘ The Impressions of Aureole.” . . ' 
Aureole, the gad-about and globe-trotter, is delightful everywhere.’—PuncH, 


a 








Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


The Cruciform Mark: 
THE STRANGE STORY OF RICHARD TREGENNA, M.B, (UNIV. EDIN.). 
By RICCARDO STEPHENS. 


* A very daring book, in which medical science, psychology, and real life are all laid under contribution for 
the purpose of impressing the reader with a sense ot the weird and terrible. There is much that is ori inal in 
the story, and there are some things about it which rouse a suspicion that it is not the work of a — t that 
of a practised writer who, for reasons of his own, has on this occasion chosen to assume a pseudonym.’—SPEAKER. 








LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 PICCADILLY, W. 
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GEORGE R. SIMS’S NEW BOOK. 
Post 8vo. picture boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
The Ten Commandments. 


By GEORGE R. SIMS (‘ Dagonet’). 

‘Strong, bright, and dramatic stories illustrative of each admoni on in the Decalogue. Handy for the 
pocket, this characteristic volume by so widely popular an author is destined to become the companion of many 
a tourist on foot and wheels during the holiday season.’—SprortinG LiFe. 





ROBERT BARR’S NEW BOOK. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 


A Woman Intervenes. 


By ROBERT BARR, Author of ‘ In a Steamer Chair.’ 
With 8 Illustrations by HAL Hurst. 

‘Mr. Barr has hit upon a splendid subject in his new novel, and no one who reads it will deny that he has 
justified his choice of subject by displaying an admirable ability in the treatment of it. . . . The story abounds 
in scenes of the strongest interest, is admirably devised and written, and displays a mixture of humour and high 
sprits which makes it the best of reading.’--BLack AND WHITE. 





Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 35. 6d. 


Basile the Jester. 


By J. E. MUDDOCK, Author of ‘ The Dead Man’s Secret.’ With a Frontispiece 
by STANLEY Woop. 


‘ This is one of those picturesque little historical romances which seem to find favour at the present moment. 
. . . We find ourselves so engrossed with the lurid episodes marking Queen Mary’s meteor-like course that we 
hardly feel bound to give very great attention to the fictitious characters which are tacked on to the narrative. 
. . . A powerful picture. . . . Those who like their history overloaded with fiction will not complain that there 
is too much sugar on the solid cake, and those who like their fiction stiffened with history will not find the diet 
tvo plain for a dainty appetite.'—St. James’s GAZETTE. 





SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 62. 


The Mystery of Jamaica Terrace. 
By DICK DONOVAN. 


‘The mysterious murder of a young girl is very cleverly traced, the usual complications are skilfully over- 
come, and the marriage of the wronged hero and heroine brings the story to a fitting conclusion. Mr. Donovan 
is one of the few writers of mere sensationalism who knows when to stay his pen.’—STar. 


By the same Author. 
Post 8vo. picture boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Riddles Read. 


By DICK DONOVAN, Author of ‘ A Detective’s Triumphs.’ 





SECOND EpITION. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 35. 6d. 


The Real Lady Hilda. 


By B. M. CROKER, Author of ‘ Diana Barrington’ &c. 


‘Mrs. Croker inherits the gifts of Thackeray in larger measure than any other living writer. . . . The 
merciless insight, the unfailing humour, the exposure of “society” shams are all cmiacathy Thashemanen with 
exact character-drawing, vivacious and smart dialogue, buoyant and sprightly style. ‘‘ The Real Lady Hilda” 
is as delightful and refreshing a tale as the most surfeited novel-reader could desire.'—Ecno. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE ‘HANDY NOVELS’ SERIES. 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Black Spirits and White: 


A BOOK OF GHOST STORIES. By RALPH ADAMS CRAM. 


* People who enjoy what is familiarly termed “the creeping of the flesh,” and who consider it a pleasurable 
sensation when each particular hair stands on end, should make a point of reading “‘ Black Spirits and a 
The stories are no less refreshingly original than fascinatingly gruesome.'—Daity TELEGRAPH. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 PICCADILLY, W. 
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Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 35. 6d. 


A Living Lie [‘ Mensonges.’] 
By PAUL BOURGET. Translated by JOHN DE VILLIERS. 


* The book itself is an education ; the very greatest novel of analysis and character France has produced 
since Balzac.’—Vanity Farr. 





Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


A Crown of Straw. 
By ALLEN UPWARD, Author of ‘ The Prince of Balkistan.’ 


‘A novel of singular origiuality and fascination. . . . It is rich in picturesque incidents, and moves with 
something of the sweep of a Greek tragedy. Mr. Upward is a keen student of character. The grim old Chan- 
cellor, the visionary Johann, the pathetic figure of the King, are conceived and drawn with wonderful power. A 
pretty and very touching love interest runs like a strand of gold through the narrative.'—WEEKLY SuN. 





In the press. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 


Sebastiani’s Secret. 
By S. E. WALLER. 
With 12 Illustrations by the Author. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


Beyond the Dreams of Avarice, By Sir Watter | The Convict Ship. By W. Crarx Russet. 


Bgsant. With 12 Illustrations. 
The Gelden Rock. By Ernest Gianvitie. With The Tremlett Diamonds. By Avan St. Ausys. 





Frontispiece. The Three Graces. By Mrs. Huncerrorp. With 
Under Sealed Orders. By Grant Aten. 6 Illustrations. 
The Drift of Fate. By Dora Russet. Clarence. By Bret Harte. With 8 Illustrations. 





NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 


®The Woman of the Iron Bracelets. By Franx {| Heather and Snow. By Grorce MacDona.p. 


Weman and the Man. By Rost. Bucuanan. | A Soldier of Fortune. By L. T. Mzane. 


evill Tales and Jungle Tragedies. By B.M. | Im Direst Peril. By D. Curisrrz Murray. 
CROKER. Two Offenders. By Ourpa. 


The Tiger Lily. By G. Manvitie Fenn. 
Rujub the Juggler. By G. A. Hentv. Christina Chard. By Mrs. Camrset Praep. 


*The Red-House Mystery. By Mrs. Huncer- | A Husband from the Sea. By T. W. Sreicut. 
— [Fune 4. Orchard Damerel. By Avan St. AuByN. 
The One Too Many. By E. Lynn Linton. (une 11. 
Those marked * may also be had in cloth, at 2s. 6d. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF CHARLES READE’S NOVELS. 


A New Collected Lrsrary Epition, complete in Seventeen Volumes, set in new longprimer type, printed on laid 
paper, and elegantly bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. each. The volumes are appearing in the following order :— 








s. Peg Woffington; and Christie Johnstone. 9. Griffith Gaunt. 

2. Hard Cash. ro. Foul Play. [Fune. 

3- beg A Ka Hearth. With a Preface | 11. Put Yourself in His Place. L¥uly. 

ir SANT. 

4. ‘It Is Never too Late io Mend.’ 12. A Terrible Temptation. [Aug. 

s. The Course of True Love never did Run | ** A Stanplieten. ones. 
Smooth; and Singleheart and Doubleface. | 14. A Woman-Hater. (Oct. 

6. The Autobi hy of a Thief; Jack of all | ,. The Jilt, and other Stories; and Good Stori 
tee eine Hele and a Martyr; and The of Men and other Animals. [Nov. 

?- Leve me Little, Love me Long. 16. A Perilous Secret. [Dec. 








8. The Double Marriage. 17. Readiana; and Bible Characters. [3an. 1897. 
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The FIRST EDITION of Sir WALTER BESANTS NEW NOVEL, 


THE MASTER CRAFTSMAN, 


Having been exhausted, the Novel has been REPRINTED, and copies of the SECOND 
EDITION are now ready, in 2 vols. 10s. net; and at every Library. 


“There is always a touch of the fairy tale in Sir Walter Besant’s romances. . . . meen Gowmboty 
world in a transfigurating medium, and eerie incidents, es coincidences, fine and su 
beautiful love stories of pure Ses ae “Tne Master 
admirers will find no cause vo dd me TE PEL. ‘mt, it is informed with the healthiest spirit, 
and it is optimistic, chi - ae —DalLy News. 

* A pleasant picture.’—ATHEN & 

ss the Master Oraftsman” opens = wih a brilliant prologue, not the less enjoyable because it recalis the 

opening cha; — ‘Treasure Island,’. . . The ay | contains romance, a sort of — adaptability to the 
sroial cont of the present time, a ripe humour n the delineation of character, and a pervading or 
the prose of the book seem modulated by the inflections of living voice. 
ravens no new development ofits author's powers, but sho-s them undiminished and fresh and it will be read 
with yment and tion by every one who takes it up.’—Scots 

$ we ask of Sir Walter Besant are pleasant and inspiriting hours of wholesome entertainment. 
These he never fails to provide. He has provided them once again in “ The Master Orafteman,” and we are 
grateful : 


a HE 


CS SES en ee a a EE 
AILY CHRONICLE. 
* To write a novel like “ The Master Oraftsman” must be to enjoy oneself. It fairly beams on its readers.’ 


THE MASTER OF TRENANCE, 


By T. W. SPEIGHT, Author of ‘The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.’ 3 vols, 15s, net; and at 
all Libraries. 


‘If ever there was a sensational novel this is one... . ateemes 
Guiaseow HzRALp. 

*A novel of the good yar ae ane | Le my gre full of excitement. , . . It is made up of -— situations, 
not exactly original, but decidedly effective : abductions, seductions, conspiracies, murders, and burglaries 
tollow one another in hot haste, until the exciting finale is reached.'—WorLp. 

* Mr, Aan whose “Grey Monk” made so successful a bid for public favour a short time ago, has a happy 
knack of building up and piecing together monumental plots, all the several parts of which are in correct 
harmony with one another. ... Such a plot, fawesy elaborate, but flawless in its rigid observance ot the the 
a. © ma a graceful uy superstructure of bright dialogue and graphic description in “The Master of 

"DAILY 

** The Master of ‘Trenance ” "ise thoroughly sensational novel. It is wholesome in tone, well written, and 

highly exciting.’—GuaRDIAN. 


THE HARDING SCANDAL. 


By FRANK BARRETT, Author of ‘The Sin of Olga Zassoulich.’ 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
10s. net; and at every Library. 


‘In “The Harding Scandal” Mr. Frank Barrett presents a striking study of as consummate a “ fashionable” 
scoundrel as may be well imagined. Mr. Barrett develops the plot with characteristic skill and delicacy, and the 
=— is an abie and striking study. The scenes at the close are at once tragic and pathetic,’—ScoTsMAN. 

A story of plot and — and quick and stirring incident—all these, of a surety, are to be found in 

r. Barrett's pages.'—GLascow HEraLp. 

*In the craft of “ g up the agony” Mr. Frank Barrett may confidently bo pronounced a past master. 
The skill with which, in “The Harding Scandal,” he contrives to make several meritorious persons abjectly 
miserable is eminently up come ’—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

* The plot is cleve: trived.’—DaILY CHRONICLE. 











MARK TWAIN’S NEW BOOK. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF JOAN OF ARC. 


By the SIEUR LOUIS DE CONTE (her Page and Secretary). Freely translated out of 

the Ancient French into Modern English from the Original unpublished Manuscript in the 

National Archives of France, by JEAN FRAN(VOIS ALDEN. Edited by MARK TWAINi 
With 12 Illustrations by F. V. Du Monn. 


*The book is heartily welcome as a curious and Setentinn tale of the life of one of the most wonderful 
personages in history. . . . The work may be of history unique in its way.’ 

*That Mark gives a modern rendering must be admitted ; but it is a spirited rendering, and his heart is ‘in 
it. .. . He tells the wonderful tale as his prea at large like to have it told—with broad quips and large 
eloquence, and modern democratic moralisings. . . . The book is honest, spirited, and stirring; and the great 
nawe of the author may, I hope will, make the memory of the Maid as dear to English-speaking people as it 
is to France.’—ANDREW LANG, in the St. JAMES’s GAZETTE. 

‘In “Joan of Arc” we meet a dignified ennobled hero-worshipping Mark Twain. ... Pathos meets us on 
every page.’—MorniIna LEADER. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 


By GEORGE R. SIMS. Post 8vo. picture boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


‘Strong, bright, and dramatic stories illustrative of each admonition in the Decalogue. Handy for the 
pocket, this characteristic volume by so widely popular an author is destined to become the companion of many 
a tourist on foot and wheels during the holiday season.’—Sportine Lirs. 

‘The graphic vigour and the straightforward directness of Mr. Sims's style are well known to all his readers, 
and in the present volume he is often at his very best.’—BooKSELLER. 

*The idea of msking each tale illustrate one of the Commandments is probably new. It has afforded the 
author, at all events, good scope for that combination of pathos and homely truth which characterises most of 
his fictions,’—Dar.y News, 

* Those who like short stories will certainly approve of some brisk and ge narratives which 
Mr. Sims has brought together under the curious title of “ The Ten Commandments.” ... He amuses and interests 
us without pause or interruption to the end.’—DaILy TELEGRAPH. 

* It will have a wide circle of readers.’—RELIGIOUS REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


A WOMAN INTERVENES. 


By ROBERT BARR, Author of ‘From Whose Bourne’ &c. With 8 Illustrations by 
Hat Hurst. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 





‘ There is no getting away from Mr. Robert Barr when he sets to work to unravel one of his clever plots for 
our amusement. ... Mr. Barr’s many admirers will rejoice over this novel.'.—Lapy’s PICTORIAL. 

* We have here a good, rapid, bustling novel . . . modern and up-to-date. —-GLasGow HERALD. 

‘ Divides its interest very fairly between two themes, each powerful in itself, love and money. . . . The story 
is cleverly written, and, if rather impossible, is not the less readable on that account.’—ScoTsMAN. 

‘It is a bright and engaging idea to show the weaker sex stepping int» the City to beat the stronger at its 
own game. . . . The whole story has a pleasant restful tone.’—MorninG LEADER, 

‘Mr. Barr has hit upon a splendid subject in his new novel, and no one who reads it will deny that he has 
justified his choice of subject by displaying an admirable ability in the treatment of it. . . . The story abounds 
in scenes of the strongest interest, is admirably devised and written, and displays a mixture of humour and high 
spirits which makes it the best of reading.’ —BLACK AND WHITE. 

‘Mr. Barr is at his best in “A Woman Intervenes.”... A surprising degree of freshness. The steadily 
sustained flow of quiet humour, and touches of quaint philosophy, lend an additional charm to a very whole 
geome novel.’—WORLD. 

‘ This bright little story. . . . Throughout, Jennie’s pluck and power of repartee, her trenchant but kindly 
criticism of English ways and people, her womanliness, which lies so close to the surface of worldly callousness, 
muke her one of the completest types of femininity the author has described. . . . The plot is ingenious, if slight, 
and the dialogue lively as usual.’—ATHEN ZUM. 

‘The number of writers of fiction who can make financial busi interesting is singularly few, but of that 
few Mr. Barr is emptatically one... . Mr. Barr has told his lively story with much humour.’ 

DAILY CHRONICLE. 

*“ A Woman Intervenes” is undoubtedly one of the most delightful works of this always delightful author. 
« «+ It is one of the most graphic stories I know.’—WHEELER. 

‘In his short stories Mr, Barr has proved himself to be the possessor of a nice gift of humour, and a bright, 
easy style. These valuable possessions are not wholly absent in his new novel.’—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

‘Out of the buying of a Canadian mine, Mr. Barr has spun a very varied and amusing story... . The 
contest of wits proceeds in a brisk fashion to the end, and Mr. Barr proves conclusively that the pursuit of gold, 
the rising and falling of the market, desperate financial dangers, and such-like, cannot kill romance. Theheroiue 
is learned in money matters, yet, none the less, a quixotically enthusiastic lover.—BooKMAN,. 

«4 Woman Intervenes” is a very brightly written and well-worked-out story.’—To-Day. 

*The book is so exciting, so full of movement and change and suspense, that it must be read twice—the 
second time for the many wise and witty things Mr. Barr has to say about life and people. . . . The book isa 
cyclone, and I don’t doubt that it will carry away all in its path. —Vaniry Farin. 

‘Mr. Barr has lighted upon an original plot for his novel, filled with surprising situations, in which an enter- 
prising lady journalist plays a prominent part. ... The book not only achieves the difficuit task of making 
money matters interesting, but is also healthily exciting. -GENTLEWOMAN. 

‘The author all through the book shows that he means to “ make things hum,” and he does.’"—TABLET. 

‘This well-told and cheerful etory, in which there are absolately no problems to be solved, and no women’s 
wrongs to be righted.'.—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 

‘Bright dialogue, brisk action, shrewd characterisation, and a general air of transatlantic “cuteness” are 
the salient features of “A Woman Intervenes.” The story is genuinely humorous. . . . There is plenty of plot 
aud incident, an abund of pleasant humour, and some discreet love-making. . . . We can promise our readers 
that they will make the acquaintance of a delightfully fresh, animated, and wholesome book.’--SPRAKER. 

‘Mr. Barr has never toid a better story than this vivacious and neatly-constructed tale of how a piece of 
financial villainy was frustrated, with all its delightful feminine complications. The scenes are for the most 
part fresh and spirited, the interest sustained, and the character-sketching bright and clever.’—QUEEN, 6 

*« A Woman Intervenes” is undeniably exciting ; it is full of shrewd observation, and it contains one 0! 
character and one very dramatic incident.’,—ACADEMY, 








London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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A CROWN OF STRAW. 
By ALLEN UPWARD, Author of ‘ The Prince of Balkistan.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


* A novel of singular originality and fascination. .. . It is rich in picturesque incidents, and moves with 
something of the sweep of a Greek tragedy. Mr. Upward is a keen student of character. The grim old 
Chancellor, the visionary Johann, the pathetic figure of the King, are conceived and drawn with wonderful power. 
A pretty and very touching love interest runs like a strand of gold through the narrative.’-— WEEKLY Sux. 

* Mr, Upward has chosen an excellent subject for os ey treatment, and has handled it with remarkable 
skill and power. He has produced a dramatic fiction which will be read with keen interest and unalloyed pleasure 
. . . & story of surpassing interest, a prose drama of a very high order of excellence.’—ScoTsMAN. 

‘ There is wonderful ease and strength in the narrative, and the language is uniformly rich and trenchant. . . . 
It will be seen that we have here the materials for a fascinating chapter or two, and right royally does the 
novelist avail himself of the unique situation.—MORNING LEADER. 

‘Mr. Upward’s book is powerful and vital.’— Sun. 

‘Those who have a taste for historical romance will find Mr. Allen Upward's strikingly dramatic and 
vigorous story to their liking.’—LITERARY WORLD. 

* As a romance pure and simple “ A Crown of Straw” is a decided success.—-GLasagow HERALD. 

‘A story of considerable romantic interest.’ ATHENAUM. 


THE CRUCIFORM MARK: 


THE STRANGE STORY OF RICHARD TREGENNA, BACHELOR OF MEDICINE (UNIV. EDINB.). 
By RiccarRDO STEPHENS, M.B. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


*It deals with the most brilliant literary and scientific set in Edinburgh, and the author knows his ground 
well... . A ghastly compound cumulative tragedy runs through its pages. . . . Marion Orawford is the only 
writer known to me who has succeeded in fiction of this kind. I think it may safely be said that Mr. Stephens 
has also succeeded. Page after page of this curious freakish story may be devoured for the sheer interest of the 
dialogue and the living quality of the characters ; and if any man knows better how to curdle the blood witn eerie 
tuggestiveness, I have yet to meet his work.’—MorninG LEADER. 

* My: there is in abundance. . . . The writer has undoubted Jiterary ability.’—ScoTsmMay. 

* Ri io Stephens reveals skill in character sketching, and . . . there is much excellent matter in his book, 

BLACK AND WHITER. 

‘The descriptions of student and sovial life in Scotland’s lovely capital are excellent..—DatLyY OHRONICLE. 

*A remarkable story, unconventional, and of absorbing interest. . . . The real charm of Dr. Stepbens’ story 
lies in the masterly way he depicts the different cheracters. ... ‘The Cruciform Mark” is a decided success, 
and the publishers are to be congratulated on discovering a new writer of promise.’—EcHo. 

‘A weird and interesting story. Psychology, occultism, and hypnotism pervade its pages, lightened by 
excellent descriptions of fishing and scenery. . . . The story is a good one, but nervous readers should peruse it by 
daylight.’—PaLL Malt GazETTE. 

‘ An exceptionally bright, strong, and capable story. .. . not wholly unsuggestive of a Scottish and medical 
*Trilby.”’—CourtT JOURNAL. 

‘Has many excellent qualities that cannot fail to recommend it to the confirmed novel-reader. .. . It is not 
often that so sensational and tional a as “The Oraciform Mark” bids for public favour in these 
prosaic days, and we sincerely trust that it will not bid in vain. —DaILy TELEGRAPH. 

‘It is a long time since any writer has portrayed the daily work of the medical student so well.. . This 
dramatic and well-written story ... is weird and decidedly exciting.’ —LiTRRARY WORLD. 

*A very daring book, in which medical science, psychology, and real life are all laid under contribution for 
the purpose of impressing the reader with a sense of the weird and terrible. There is much that is original in 
the story, and there are some things about it which rouse a suspicion that it is not the work of a novice, but that 
of a practised writer who, for reasons of his own, has on this occasion chosen to assume a psendonym.’—SPEAKER. 

‘I like this book. It is as breezy and bright as Edinburgh town itself, where the scene of Richard Tregenna’s 
strange s' is laid. It réads like a slice of autobiography with a few psychological plums, and a strong 
admixture of mystical essence to whet the appetite. —VanNiTy Farr. 

‘ This book is decidedly clever and original, but somewhat blood-curdling.’—Lapy's PicToRIaL. 

‘ There is abundant ability in this book, and it may be read by either of two c'asses of readers—the reader 
who wants plot and sensation, and the reader who wants description and analysis..—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


A LIVING LIE, 


By PAUL BOURGET. Translated by JoHN DE VILLIERS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

* Mr, de Villiers’ translation leaves nothing to be desired, and he deserves the thanks of English readers for 
having rendered accessible to them a masterpiece of minute analysis of character and feeling.’—ScoTsMaN. 

‘M. Bourget’s celebrated novel. ... It is good to find a translation of a popular French novel so well done 
a3 this is, and the vivid picture of Parisian life loses nothing of its force or truth in its English dress.’ 

PaLL Matt GAzeTrTs. 

‘“ Mensonges” is undoubtedly a clever story, and the present version is excellent.’,—WoRLD. 

_ ‘The book itself is an education: the very greatest novel of analysis and character France has produced 
Since Balzac.’.—VANITY Far. 

‘M. Bourget states the case with great skili. . . . In Mr. de Villiers he bas found an admirable translator, 
who has transferred to our colder tongue much of the charm which characterises M. Bourget’s style. Asa study 
of human nature “A Living Lie” is remarkable.’ —STAR. 

‘An admirable translation of a remarkable book.’—LITERARY WORLD. 


DICK DONOVAN’S NEW DETECTIVE BOOK. 
Post 8vo. picture boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


RIDDLES READ. 


By DICK DONOVAN, Author of ‘A Detective’s Triumphs.’ 


‘Dick Donovan's detective stories are always welcome, and “ Riddles Read” contains a budget of them about 
&s appetising as any of those that have gone before.’—ScoTsMAN. 


London: OHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S LAST BOOK. 
Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


WEIR OF HERMISTON. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. With an Epilogue by Stpnzy CoLvin. 


*It is more than doubtful whether any novelist has produced a more living portrait of a strong and h 

than that of Lord Hermiston.’'—Monrnin@ Post. —_ 

‘Stevenson has certainly drawn no character with a firmer hand, a more subtle discrimination, or a more 
wer yp ee nt attributes. —Datty NEws, 

* We are able to great a master of E nglish letters was lost to us by his death. . . . Fragment 
though it be, it is unmistakabl a4 a Phigher level than anyt! the writer had given us before.’—STANDARD, 
*There has lately been not: of its kind better than—nothing, we may safely venture to affirm, so good as— 
the splendid +A “ Weir of Hermiston.” ’—PuBLIsHERs’ CIRCULAR. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE DOWNFALL,’ 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


ROME. 


By EMILE ZOLA, Translated by Ennest A, VIZETELLY, 
*A mii ~ — ce of every feature of modern Rome as it strikes the most intelligent and observant 


‘Pull of a a eloquent passages and vivid presentments of ecclesiastical ideals and splendours. It 
heightens our admiration of the untiring genius whose cosmopolitan brain can sympathise at once with the 
worshippers of the Madonna and the followers of the Magdalene.’—Morwina LEADER. 

‘A ee production destined to command universal attention. . . . Mr. Zola gives his very best. .. . The 
book, as has been said, abounds in powerful pages of description.’— DAILY "TELEGRAPH 

‘It is a fine work, pasalieled @ only by others from the same hand, and full of interest for anybody who, 
without being able to go to Rome, wishes to know things as they are in the Eternal City. . . . All the clerical 
life of the mye is passed in review in a series of strong, brilliant, and impressive chapters, such as only this writer 

ws how to write.’—ScoTSMAN, 

"The firm hand of a master is discernible through the translation.’—INQUIRER. 


* As an effort of synthetic, symbolic, and pictorial imagination it cannot but command on ey? 
DaILy OBRONICLE. 











MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW POEM. 
Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 7s. 


THE TALE OF BALEN. 


By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 

*Mr. Swinburne has in the press a larger and more important poem than any he has published for some 
years. Itis aie tee a of Balen, told in a somewhat elaborate rhymed measure, but with great closeness 
te the original. Hence the poem is, both in scheme and method, an entirely new departure for Mr. Swinburne, 
and should excite great interest.’—-ATHENAUM. 


BLACK SPIRITS AND WHITE: 


A Book or GHost Storigs. By RALPH ADAMS CRAM. [Feap. 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


‘A little volume of short stories, briskly related, and endowed with creepy incidents enougk to satisfy the 
most exacting connoisseur of psychical fiction. "_PuBLIc OPINION. 

*The author of this book has a choice assortment of horrors. Some quite new patterns, well suited for 
genteel wear, and the fit is guaranteed. .. . Mr. Oram is a very pleasant writer, and his book shows decided 
merit.’—Giascow HgRALp. 

*Those who would have their flesh creep should read “ — Spirits and White.” For weird horror, Ralph 
Oram’s first sketch would be hard to beat.’"—BLack AND WHIT 

* For those who love ghost stories, “‘ Black Spirits and White ” will furnish delectable reading. .. . Of its 
kind, this is a very good book.’—SPEAKER. 

° People who enjoy what is familiarly termed “the creeping of the flesh,” and who consider it a pleasurable 

when each particular hair stands on end, should make a point of "reading “Black Spirits and White” 

. The stories are no less refreshingly original than fascinatingly gruesome..—DAILY TELEGRAPH, 





*« They show a considerable power of strong and original writ -. + Weird and suggestive.’ 
LITERARY WORLD, 

* Succeeds more than once in evoking the shudder which one looks for in a book of this class.’ 
- _ eheek Review oF REVIEWS. 

‘They show a considerable power of strong and original writing. . . . Weird and suggestive.’ 
- ° . LITERARY WORLD. 


* Good tales of the supernatural are preferable to indifferent tales of realism. Mr. Oram has Sas csommptishes 
ee: ofa ao ho creditable character in the blood-curdling line of literature.,—-MorNIN@ LEAD! 
eature about this eerie little book of ghost stories is the very clever way in which ‘iocal colour 


and hae into each uncanny tale.’—BRITISH WEEKLY. 
senery are collection of ghost stories is very picturesque, and while you read them you will shudder 


appreciatively at least two or three times.’—BooxkMAN. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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BASILE THE JESTER. 


By J. E. MUDDOCK. With Frontispiece by STANLEY Woop. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
‘“ Basile the Jester” is a creditable piece of work, and readable from cover to cover.’—LITERARY WORLD. 


e has been blended in this instance 
Mr. M 
of France and 

his 


very artistically with fiction, and a fascinating story is the result. 
"8 pen-pictures of such historic incidents as the marriage of Mary Qu 


een of Scots to the Dauphin 


murder of Rizzio are excelient specimens of descriptive writing—a power which Mr. Muddock 
romance wields with ability.—Pusic Oprxtoy. 


* While Mr. Muddock portrays, however haltingly, incidents in the lives of Mary, Darnley, or Bothwell, he 


holds your interest.’—-BLack AND WHITE. 
‘A most entrancing story. . 


+ » Mr. Maddock weaves into the historical warp of his tale a woof of tragic 


fiction, which carries the reader from first page to last deeply absorbed in the character and fate of the actors 
in the narrative. It is altogether a powerful work.’—SuvroLk Heap. 

* This is one of those picturesque little historical romances which seem to find favour at the present moment, 
- « « We find ourselves so engrossed with the lurid episodes marking Queen Mary's meteor-like course, that we 


hardly feel bound to give v 
. .- A powerful picture. . . 


great attention to the fictitious characters which are tacked on to the narrative. 
who like their history overloaded with fiction will not complain that there is 


too much sugar on the solid cake, and those who like their fiction stiffened with history wiil not find the diet too 


plain for a dainty appetite.’—St. Jamrs’s GAZETTE. 


* Mr, Muddock has a vigorous imagination, and embellishes history in an interesting manner. . . . The novel 
is excellent, well-conceived, and abounds in vigorous situations.’-—STar. 

* The book altogether is a thrilling romance that will interest readers of all sges; the characterisation is 
good throughout, and the interest is sustained right up to the final chapter. An eminently readable novel.’ 


BousMiaN. 
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4 STROKE OF LUCK. 


By Mrs. E. T. Cook. 


T was long since a piece of good fortune had turned up for Alice 
Tremaine. She was thirty-two years old, and up to now her 
life—with one exception—had presented no particularly attractive 
features. And yet she was one of those people whom one would 
have preferred to associate with ease and soft places—so small, so 
pathetic she looked in her worn black dress. Her brown hair was 
soft and pretty, her face delicate and refined—her dark eyes were 
usually plaintive, but to-night they shone with pleasure—and was 
there not reason ? 

On Alice’s lap lay an open letter—a precious document indeed— 
it was a letter of acceptance for a novel. 

Only one letter in Alice Tremaine’s life had ever been as sweet. 
That was a letter received eight years ago—the one ray of happiness 
in her life up to now—a letter from young Noel Crichton, the curate 
in the far Hampshire village, asking her to marry him at some future 
day. That future day had never yet dawned, and the letter was 
already turning yellow in Alice’s desk ; but she had no need to 
re-read it, for every week Noel wrote a new letter, and the joy of 
receiving it blotted out even the recollection of those that had gone 
before. .. . And she saw him, oh! quite often—twice or three 
times a year, at least—in the draughty corridors of the British 
Museum, perhaps, or under the trees in Regent’s Park. Those were 
indeed red-letter days. They loved each other, they would marry 
some day—what did it matter when? ‘Some day” Noel would get 
a living ; “some day” they would be happy, and till then she must 
work. 
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And Alice had worked. Seven years ago now she had come up 
to London alone, an orphan and friendless, with her little hoard 
saved from teaching (she had been governess in Sir A ’s family 
in Blankton manor-house), to “go in” for journalism. She had 
always had a strong bent to literature and though she starved more 
or less at first, in time she made enough to “ rub along somehow,” as 
she expressed it. Noel, the Blankton curate, to whom she had 
become engaged while at Sir A——’s, had indeed at first opposed 
objections, but Alice had laughed at his fears, assuring him that the 
“ drudgery” of writing was as nothing compared with the drudgery of 
teaching, and that she would soon “get on,” and be able to earn 
some money, too, for their future home. 

But she had not always “got on.” Even after the first months 
of semi-starvation were over, work had often been uncertain and 
fitful. How many days when Alice had not an idea whence the 
next day’s dinner was to be procured ! how many fruitless journeys 
in wind and rain to editors who had “no opening for her services” ! 
how many weeks when, anxious and ailing, she had felt as though 
her powers of writing were failing her, and as though the profession 
she had chosen were one incessant “ making of bricks without straw ” ! 
Of course, Noel had never known all this ; she had always kept the 
bright side for him—for what was the use of worrying him, hard- 
worked and poor as he was also ? 

And now the tide had turned, and Fortune, always fitful, had 
smiled at last. The novel over which she had been working eight 
months was just accepted. Alice thought over in her own mind all 
the experiences that had led to its acceptance. How she had tried 
every kind of style, every kind of “ ladies’ column,” every subjeet -she 
could think of, and yet for years had failed to make.a-name ef-any 
kind. How she had occasionally “ got in” an article here and ihere, 
yet had never managed to gain a really solid footing on any magazine 
or journal. How some magazines had cut down their prices for her 
benefit—just because she needed the money so badly—and how 
some had failed to pay her at all. And how at last, one day last 
June, a sympathetic and “up-to-date” publisher, touched by her 
sad looks, and struck by some promise in her style, had suggested 
that she should write a realistic and advanced novel. “ It’s 
the only sort that pays nowadays,” he said; adding kindly, “and 
I’m sure you would do it nicely.” 

Alice had not altogether liked the commission, but she felt that 
“ beggars must not be choosers,” and had therefore resolved to. do 
her best. So she had carefully studied the “tone” of modern fiction 
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before beginning a task that was so contrary to her natural bent; for 
Alice, by the way, was a retiring and modest little woman. But she 
wanted to do her work well, she wanted to please her friend the 
publisher, and, above all, she wanted the money; and so the 
“advanced” novel was written. The little type-writing girl whom 
Alice employed by the day whenever she herself got work, opened 
her blue eyes to their widest while typing the story, and Alice her- 
self, pacing up and down her little room, dictating slowly to the 
accompaniment of the “ click” of the Remington, felt the bare walls 
of her poor garret almost blush to hear her. It seemed to her like 
a kind of degradation of her talents ; she was, however, enough of 
an artist to-do the thing well notwithstanding. So the novel had 
been finished, and sent in last week, and now it was accepted! In 
the distance she saw fame, happiness, and golden guineas sparkling. 

Alice was recalled from her day-dream by a sudden crash, caused 
by the falling embers in the grate. She roused herself, and looked 
at the clock. Why! it was late, already long past tea-time. Some 
one knocked at the door, and Alice, with a sudden and curious 
instinct of concealment, crushed up the precious letter in her hand. 
In that moment the thought came to her that never, never would she 
wish the outside world to know that she had written that novel. But 
it was only a young girl fair, and blue-eyed, who came in. 

“Oh! It’s you, Minnie,” Alice cried gaily to the little typist. 
“Come in. I'd quite forgotten about tea. You must have been 
impatient.” 

Alice rented only one room, with a tiny cupboard-like annex 
containing a bed, on the top floor of a “ model lodging-house.” It 
was a decent-sized room, and she paid for it only 4s. a week ; oppo- 
site, across the dirty stone landing, where the noisy workmen’s 
children played and shouted after school, lived the typewriting girl, 
equally poor and friendless. The two were great friends, and 
generally, for cheapness, had their meals in common. 

The typewriting girl smiled at Alice’s remark. “Oh! I didn’t 
notice the time,” she said. “I’ve been out to the draper’s, and I 
met young Smith.” 

* You do encourage that young Smith,” said Alice, half reproach- 
fully, but smiling as we smile at the foibles of our friends. 

“Well, it’s only because he likes it,” returned Minnie, tossing 
her curly fringe. She was a pretty, rather weak-looking girl, pale- 
faced and slight, with a tiny waist, and shabby clothes carefully made 
the most of. She had been a “dressmaker’s trotter” in her early 
teens, before she took to typewriting, and a slight taint of the cockney 
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shop-girl still clung to her—though she had now lived two years 
in almost constant companionship with Alice. Many were the kind- 
nesses the elder woman had bestowed on the younger. Alice, with 
so little to love, loved this friendless girl of twenty, and had not only 
helped her by giving her work, but had nursed her like a mother in 
frequent quinsies and small ailments. 

“Here’s a letter for you, Miss Tremaine,” Minnie said ; “I met 
the postman just outside, in the street.” 

A letter—and in Noel’s handwriting! Alice glowed with pleasure. 
And then, for the first time that day, she suddenly remembered, with 
a cold chill, what would 4e think of her novel? He, so good, so 
conventional, so—no, Alice would not let herself call him narrow. 
Well, perhaps he would never know ; she must keep it a secret from 
him. 

“Dearest Alice,” the letter ran, “I have got some news which 
will surprise you. I am coming up to town next week to take 
T. R.’s place, who is ordered abroad for a long holiday. The vicar 
manages to get along without me for a bit. But in all probability I 
shall not return here. Many things are ‘in the air’; and, my love, 
who knows but that at last our patient waiting may be rewarded ?” 

Alice looked up with shining eyes. ‘‘ He’s coming?” asked the 
little typist, delightedly. “I knew it!” 

Now, the little typist had never seen Noel—she had always 
chanced to be away during his rare-and brief visits ; but she took, 
like all women, a deep interest in a love affair. 

Alice closed with the publisher's offer (thirty pounds down, and 
unlimited possible “ royalties”), and Noel arrived the following 
Saturday. Faultlessly neat, in a well-worn long black coat, and with 
a bunch of violets in his buttonhole, he found his way up the stone 
stairs and past the noisy groups of children to Alice’s “ sky-parlour,” 
where tea was set out. What a happy meeting it was! Alice felt 
as though treading on air ; and if Noel were not now violently in love 
with Alice, yet he loved her with the habit of years—for it was eight 
years now since they had become engaged. The engagement must 
have been clearly a case of propinquity, for the two were remark- 
ably unlike—Alice enthusiastic, impulsive, nervous ; Noel calm, and 
rather phlegmatic. Noel, as we said, had never altogether liked 


Alice’s taking to literature, for he was more or less conventional in 
his views, and disliked all suggestion of the “‘New Woman.” He 
was a young man of about the same age as his betrothed, tall, hand- 
some, and clean shaven, with a slightly reserved manner, which 
might even seem cold to those who did not know him well. But in 
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Alice’s opinion he could hardly have been more perfect. And the 
little typist, who came in presently to make tea, and whose share of 
curiosity was large, was apparently appreciative also ; at any rate, 
she took him in with all her eyes. After tea Noel and Alice went 
off to walk in Regent’s Park, and talked of many things. The 
vicarage was now, said Noel, as good as settled ; they would soon be 
able to marry. Could Alice manage on, say, £200 a year, in a snug 
little house down in Hampshire ? 

“Could Alice manage?” What a question! Why, had not 
eight shillings a week amply sufficed for her “board” up to now? 
How happy they were, and what plans they made ! 

“You're not looking so well, my love,” said Noel tenderly, as 
they sat down in the April sunlight, beside the fountain in the park. 
“ Have you been tiring yourself ?” 

Alice flushed. She wondered whether Noel thought her looking 
older. Alas! she realised that the only reason she clung to youth was 
for his sake. She had felt tired and old lately—it must have been 
the writing of that novel that had so ploughed into her. And, with 
a sudden impulse, she resolved to tell him about the novel. 

“ Noel,” she said, and lifted up an appealing face to her com- 
panion, “ supposing you wanted dreadfully to earn some money, and 
supposing you could do it by writing—well, in a way that you did not 
altogether like or approve of—would you write in that way?” 

Noel smiled. “What an absurd question! And you really 
expect me to answer it seriously? How long have you taken to 
evolve such a problem ?” 

** No, don’t laugh, Noel, but tell me,” Alice pleaded. 

“ Well, then, I wouldn’t write—in that way,” said Noel. “ It’s 
self-evident, I should have thought. Look here, Alice, we’ve never 
fixed about whether we shall be able to afford to buy that lawn- 
mower for the garden—and how about the kitchener?” 

So they went back to their happy discussions, and Alice put the 
novel out of her mind. 

“ Well, did you like him, Minnie?” Alice asked her friend, after 
Noel had taken leave of her at the door. 

The little typist blushed, and her face spoke her admiration. 
“How beautifully shiny his boots and his hat were!” she said. 
“ He might have come out of a bandbox !” 

After this Noel came often to see Alice, and to take her out for 
walks when writing hours were over—and often, too, Alice would 
insist on Minnie’s accompanying them——for Minnie, she said, was not 
Strong, and needed plenty of fresh air. Minnie was not at all loth to 
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come. She admired Alice’s betrothed hugely, and felt quite proud 
to share him as an escort. Poor Mr. Smith, the tax-collector, her 
quondam admirer, was quite out of it, and green-eyed jealousy con- 
sumed him. Meanwhile “ The New Eve” (this was the name that 
had been fixed on for Alice’s novel) progressed rapidly, and the 
proof-sheets were soon in her hands, The first sight of these gave 
her a pang. The story seemed to her even more “ advanced ” and 
brazen in print than it had seemed in manuscript. Poor Alice did 
herself injustice ; her story was not really a harmful one in any 
way—except in so far as she had followed out her friend the 
publisher’s suggestions—but its authoress was morbidly sensitive 
and shrinking. 

*‘T will show the proofs to Noel,” she resolved more than once 
during her nightly terrors; and then when day came she changed her 
mind. But at last she resolved on a compromise. ‘“ See, Noel,” she 
said one day, “a friend has written this story and sent it to me to 
read in proof. Tell me what you think of it.” 

Noel unsuspiciously took it home, and in a day or two brought it 
back. ‘“ My dear Alice,” he said carelessly, “I’ve only just glanced 
at this. But I’ve seen enough to know what it’s like. If the author 
is a great friend of yours, I should see as little of her as possible in 
future. I can’t stand that sort of book. It is of the worst type of 
the bad literature of the present day.” 

If it had been yet possible at this date to recall the novel, Alice 
would have done so. A sudden mist rose before her. This was 
really Noel’s opinion ! What was she to do? Would he ever forgive 
her when he came to know? She acknowledged to herself that she 
could not confess to him. Therefore he must never know. She felt 
strangely shy with Noel all the rest of the afternoon ; and they had 
but a dull walk. In the evening she wrote to the publisher: “ Please 
on no account allow my name to appear in connection with the novel, 
‘The New Eve.’” And then she bound Minnie too to secrecy. 
“ Do not mention my book to Mr. Crichton,” she said to her, as they 
parted that night, “I want to surprise him with it.” 

Was it the consciousness of deceit, or what, that made from this day 
an estrangement between Alice and her lover? Alice never knew: 
But from that time it seemed as if their happy love-making was at an 
end. No more did they talk blissfully of possible lawn-mowers and 
kitcheners ; no longer did they discuss that snug future vicar- 
age. Noel seemed strange and cold, Alice unhappy and con- 
science-stricken. She loved him as much and more than ever, but 
she began to dread the sound of his step on the stair. She often 
made pretexts to go out shopping, or on business, and left him alone 
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with Minnie, out of mere dread of what she might inadvertently say. 
It was doubtless a kind of nervous “ possession,” for Alice had been 
overworked. But the shadow had silently crept between them, and 
every day it grew. 

A fortnight from the day Alice had written to the publisher, this 
advertisement appeared in the papers : 

Now Ready. 
THE NEW EVE: 
A STORY OF THE AGE. 
By 
ALICE TREMAINE. 

Alice’s instructions had come too late, they told her on inquiry 
On such slight things may a life’s happiness depend. 

In a day or two the book was “ out,” with the name of its author 
flaunting gaily on the title-page, and on Saturday evening Noel came by 
appointment to take Alice to a concert. Alice made sure that he had 
seen it. Hewas moody and silent, and Alice’s feelings were such 
that if there had not been luckily an extra ticket for Minnie, she did 
not know how she should have got through the evening. She hardly 
dared begin any subject for fear of leading up to the unfortunate 
novel, which indeed she began to hate as if it had been a sentient, 
responsible thing. 

Alice was, as we have said, very sensitive ; it was partly, no doubt, 
the result of living so much alone. She now got the idea firmly 
fixed in her head that Noel had seen the novel and the author’s 
name, and that this accounted for his silence and altered looks. In 
reality the silence and altered looks were more or less the result of 
Alice’s own changed conduct. She no longer seemed glad to see 
him ; no longer did her face glow when he suggested a country 
walk, or an hour’s shop-gazing in Oxford Street ; she no longer liked 
to talk of the pretty vicarage that should be theirs. What she saw 
in Noel’s face was mainly the reflection of her own mood. 

The subject of their approaching marriage was somehow dropped ; 
but Noel was no less frequent in his visits ; he still remained at his 
London curacy ; and now the autumn drew on. On one of the 
dark November days, Alice was returning from the British Museum 
—where she had been looking up references all the morning—to tea. 
On the threshold of her little parlour she heard voices—the voices 
of Noel and Minnie. What could they be discussing so earnestly ? 
Alice opened the door and went in. Minnie was leaning on the 
Remington typewriter, with her head buried in her hands, and Noel 
was bending over her. Both started as Alice came in ; Noel was 


very pale. 
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“T came to see if you would go out,” he said, “and I found 
Miss Minnie with a bad headache; I’ve been advising her to take 
some antipyrine.” 

The little typist raised her head, and Alice noticed that her eyes 
were red and heavy. “Go and lie down, Minnie,” she said kindly. 
“‘T know how to treat her headaches,” she added, turning to Noel; 
“she has them often.” 

Minnie went, and Alice, after enjoining rest, returned to the 
parlour. Somehow on this particular afternoon she yearned more 
than ever to talk to Noel. “Oh! if he would only be as he was 
before,” she sighed to herself. She loved him more than ever, but 
more than ever she felt an invisible barrier between them. Her 
heart cried out to him, but she could not speak of what was in her 
heart. Some peuple are made so. And Noel made a few trivial 
remarks, and went. 

After this Alice got a bad feverish cold. The doctor had to be 
called in ; he said she was “ below par,” and ordered nerve tonics. 
But it was surprising how she failed to get her strength back. She 
lay day after day, weak and feverish—the doctor, a kind old man, 
got quite anxious about her. Noel called often, and Minnie, who 
stayed at home to nurse the invalid, had to see him, and take him 
out daily bulletins. Minnie had often red eyes, and Alice noticed 
this gratefully, but with compunction—it was so kind of a little 
typewriting girl to cry for sympathy, and have red eyes for her sake! 
What a bother she was to herself and to everybody. Andall the time 
Alice was ill she seemed to see written up in large fiery letters on the 
wall, like nightmare posters, “ ‘The New Eve,’ by Alice Tremaine.” 

And “ The New Eve” was all this time selling like wildfire, and 
was now in its sixth edition ! 

When Alice at last got better, and could leave her room, she was 
surprised one day to find the little typist sitting by the fire, sobbing 
as if her heart would break. 

“ What is it, Minnie, dear?” she asked sympathetically. “Is it 
Mr. Smith?” (for Mr. Smith, Minnie’s ex-lover, although cashiered 
some time ago, had since been occasionally importunate). 

“No, it’s not him, Miss Tremaine ”—Minnie sobbed, with averted 
face. “It’s that—that—I’m not happy ”—(sob)—“ I must go—o—o ” 
(sobs). 

And as it turned out, Minnie did go. She declared that nothing 
should ever have induced her to quit her dear Miss Tremaine, if her 
old grandmother, who lived in Essex, hadn’t written begging her to 
come and soothe her declining years. So Minnie, with many tears 
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and sobs, packed up her Remington typewriter, and said farewell 
to her friend one March day on the platform of Liverpool Street 
Station, and Alice went back to her lonely lodging—lonelier now 
than before—and with the necessity before her of finding another 
typewriting girl. 

Noel had not called within the last week or so, but about this 
time Alice made up her mind to write to him fully about “The New 
Eve,” and to put things back on their old, happy footing. Of course 
he would know long ago about it, but at any rate she would relieve 
his mind by a full confession. So she wrote a long letter to Noel, 
and posted it herself with a beating heart. 

“ My Noel will come back to me now,” she said to herself, and 
her eyes brimmed with happy tears. 

Next evening, coming back from one of her editors, she noticed a 
bulky post-parcel awaiting her on the table of her littleroom. “Oh, 
press-cuttings !” she thought carelessly, for many of these had 
showered in upon her of late. Beside the parcel lay a letter. This 
was from her friend the publisher, enclosing an account, and a 
cheque. The cheque fairly took away her breath. It was for no less 
a sum than £200. 

“Oh, Noel, Noel!” she cried out involuntarily. Here were 
riches at last. 

Then she opened the parcel that she had supposed to ccntain 
press cuttings, and started in amazement, for out of it rolled a packet 
of letters—her own letters—those she had written to Noel, with such 
love and tenderness, during her last year in London. A note from 
him lay at the top. She opened it : 

“‘ My dear Alice,—I have never seen ‘The New Eve,’ nor do I 
remember ever to have heard of it ; but I am very glad indeed that 
you have written a successful novel. I have not the least idea why 
you seem to think I should object to your doing so. . . . But I have 
something vastly more important to say. To my grief, I have found 
that we have both made a great mistake, and that it is better to 
realise the fact before it is too late. My sole consolation is that I 
imagine, from your manner of late, that you have found it to be 
a mistake also. We are not suited to each other ; and, for I must 
confess all, I love another, and have, indeed, loved her for long. My 
only prayer is that you may soon forget one who was never worthy of 
you. 

“NoEL CRICHTON. 

“Under the circumstances I return all such of your letters as I 
have here,” 
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She seemed not to see the letter ; she was not even conscious 
that it was in Noel’s handwriting. She felt, as the clairvoyants are 
said to feel, through and beyond it, seeing not the letter at all, but 
only a little typewriting girl, with red eyes and curly hair. But why 
with red eyes? Ah! yes, she saw it all now ! 

The patches of light suddenly faded from the floor, as the sun 
sank behind the opposite house-roofs. Through the wall the next 
lodger was clinking her teacups preparatory to getting tea, while from 
the pavement far below came the newsboy’s cry, “ Extra spesh—ul ! 
Extra speshul—Scandal in "Igh Life!” Alice took no notice ; she 
sat for some time oblivious to sight and sound. Then she did a 
curious thing. She rose mechanically, and, going over to the mirror, 
scrutinised her face carefully. It was thin and wan, with incipient 
crows’ feet at the eyes, and hair already turning grey at the temples. 

“ Ah!” she murmured, half unconsciously, “ what should we hope 
for when we are plain and old? Youth is all that men care for 
in us.” 

And she sat down again aimlessly, her hands dropping at her 
sides. 

This was the hour of her success, yet still she sat into the growing 
gloom, the publisher’s cheque lying untouched in her lap, a lonely 
and miserable woman. 

And this was Alice Tremaine’s stroke of luck. 
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THE ACTRESS AS USURPER OF 
MAN'S PREROGATIVE. 


The Criticks say and constantly repeat 
That woman acting man’s a silly cheat, 
That ev’n upon the stage it should not pass ; 
To which I say—a critic is an ass. —Garrick. 


HE humourist who once defended an unsexed woman under 
the plea that she was a victim of circumstance, half her 
ancestors having been males, sailed closer to the scientific elucidation 
of the human “ sport” than he could have imagined. Even in those 
who are most gently feminine there remains an inkling of the 
primeval rib, only needing a special environment for complete 
development. We have here a clue to all that is vital in that tire- 
some personage, the New Woman, as well as to the mannish humour 
of the female gladiator whom Juvenal flayed in his sixth Satire. It 
would appear that not even the cloistered nun has been exempted 
from the ravages of this craving. Fournel, in his ‘ Curiosités 
Théatrales,” tells us that about the year 1594, when the redigieuses of 
St. Antony gave a representation of “ Cléopatre ” before an audience 
of abbés, the male characters were all sustained in realistic garb by 
sisters of the order. So far, however, as the actress by profession is 
concerned, additional excuse may be found for her excursions into 
the forbidden. Turn about is fair play. In the beginning female 
characters were travestied by boys. When woman assumed her 
proper position in the economy of the theatre, a subtle atavism 
induced her to retaliate. Having tasted blood in “ breeches parts,” 
like Rosalind, she was not content until she had fastened her teeth 
in sternly virile ré/es. Nothing daunted her, not even the 
salaciousness of Tom Killigrew’s comedy of “ The Parson’s 
Wedding ”—a lively piece, which, according to Pepys, was acted in 
1664, “by nothing but women, at the King’s house.” In Dryden’s 
prologue to the adaptation of “ The Tempest,” produced at the 
Duke’s Theatre on November 7, 1667, we find the poet saying : 
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But if for Shakespeare we your grace implore 

We for our theatre shall want it more ; 

Who, by our dearth of youths, are forced to employ 
One of our women to present a boy. 

And that’s a transformation, you will say, 
Exceeding all the magic in the play. 

Let none expect in the last act to find 

Her sex transformed from man to womankind. 
Whate’er she was before the play began, 

All you shall see of her is perfect man. 


In 1672 our English actresses sought once more to show the 
utter superfluousness of the mere male player by giving unaided 
performances of “ Philaster,” “The Parson’s Wedding,” and “ The 
Maiden Queen ; or, Secret Love,” at the oid theatre in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. For them Dryden wrote a couple of sprightly, if flagrantly 
indecent, prologues, and an equally shameless epilogue, in which Mrs. 
Reeve prayed— 

Oh, would the higher powers be kind to us, 
And grant us to set up a female house ! 

We’ll make ourselves to please both sexes then ; 
To the men women, to the women men. ~ 


Here, we presume, our legs are no ill sight, 
And they will give you no ill dreams at night. 


Apart from these successes of curiosity, it would appear that the 
first actress of any prominence who achieved distinction in a male 
rile was Mrs. Mountford. Colley Cibber expatiates, in his 
“ Apology,” on her marvellous fluidity of temperament, remarking 
incidentally, “ Nor was her humour limited to her sex, for while her 
shape permitted, she was a more adroit, pretty fellow than is usually 
seen upon the stage. Her easy air, action, mien, and gesture quite 
changed from the coif to the cocked hat and cavalier in fashion. 
People were so fond of seeing her a man that, when the part of 
Bayes, in ‘The Rehearsal,’ had for some time lain dormant, she 
was desired to take it up, which I have seen her act with all the 
true coxcombly spirit and humour that the sufficiency of the 
character required.” 

It is noteworthy that the production in Paris, in 1702, of a one-act 
comedy by Boindon, called the “Bal d’Auteuil,” in which two 
actresses had to assume male costume, led by a curious chain of 
circumstances to the establishment of the French censorship. In 
this little piece two girls, masquerading as men, accidentally meet, and 
each assuming the other to belong to the opposite sex, flirtations 
ensue. Harmless as was the equivoke, it gave rank offence to the 
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nice-minded Duchesse d’ Orléans, whose influence caused the play to 
be interdicted. Not only this, but Louis XIV. administered a severe 
reprimand to the players for pandering to prurient tastes, and gave 
orders that an official should be appointed to examine every piece 
intended for production. 

Returning to England, we find that, on June 25, 1705, Congreve’s 
“Love for Love” was represented at the Haymarket entirely by 
women. Prominent among a motley troupe of players acting at 
Windsor in the following year was one Susanna Carroll, who tore a 
passion to tatters as Alexander the Great. By a marriage with the 
Queen’s head cook this lady subsequently became Mrs. Centlivre, 
under which name, as authoress of several lively comedies, she is 
best identified now. It was written of her, on her death in 1723, 
that “having a greater inclination to wear the breeches than the 
petticoat, she struck into the men’s parts,” one of her qualifications 
for which was that she “had a small wen on her left eyelid, 
which gave her a masculine air.” Possibly the adaptability to male 
réles shown by the women at the Haymarket in 1705 suggested to 
Vanbrugh the ingenious plot of his comedy “ The Mistake,” brought 
out at the same house a year later. In this Mrs. Harcourt appeared 
as Camillo, “ suppos’d son to Alvarez,” a girl who, from lack of a male 
heir, had been reared from her cradle as one of the opposite sex 
to preserve an estate. Naturally there is much playing at cross 
purposes, with adroit love complications ; and the whole, not to 
come tardy off, must have needed deft handling on the part of the 
actress. 

At the Smock Alley Theatre, Dublin, in 1715, a Mrs. Fitzgerald 
figured in the small part of Haly in “Tamerlane.” Chetwood tells 
us that this lady’s maiden name was Swan, and that she “generally 
play’d the Part of a Young Man.” 

Circumstances conspired to make Charlotte Charke one of the 
most striking impersonators of male character, and one of the un- 
happiest creatures of her time. Her father, Colley Cibber, was ill- 
advised enough to give her a training more befitting a boy than a 
girl, with the result that in after years she evinced no delight save in 
purely masculine amusements. Half her life, either on the stage or off, 
was passed in male attire ; and as actress, puppet show-woman, valet de 
chambre, and waiter, she experienced much vicissitude of fortune. 
During the season of 1733-34, we find her at the Haymarket playing 
a round of male characters, Roderigo in “Othello” among the number. 
A decade later saw her appearing as Captain Plume at the same 
house, and making the second of a long line of female Captain 
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Macheaths extending down to our own time. The first was 
evidently Mrs. Reynolds, who performed the character at Smock 
Alley in 1736, and probably earlier elsewhere. The third, that 
beautiful Mrs. Cargill who was drowned at sea, was noted for 
evoking a liberal tribute of tears in the scene where the fascinat- 
ing highwayman hears the dread knell summoning him to execu- 
tion. In 1759 Mrs. Charke made her last appearance on the stage 
in playing Marplot in “The Busybody,” for her benefit at the Hay- 
market. A few months later, this unhappy creature, who was “ cut 
out for a man, only the devil ran away with the pattern,” lay in an 
unhonoured grave, what time her famous father was sleeping placidly 
in Westmirister Abbey. By way of commentary on the trustworthi- 
ness of theatrical anecdote, it is significant that many of the stories 
told about certain undiscriminating damsels falling in love with Mrs. 
Charke, when attired en homme, are also told with charming simplicity 
of Mrs. Woffington. 

Although Peg, immediately after bursting on the town, had 
appeared in one or two feminine parts, like Sylvia in “ The Recruiting 
Officer,” calling for a temporary donning of the breeches, it was not 
until a fortnight after her déu¢ at Covent Garden (or on November 21, 
1740) that she really trespassed on male preserves.' It was a raid, 
moreover, calling for much courage and resource ; for such, indeed, 
was the reputation left by Wilks in his creation of Sir Harry Wildair 
that few actors of the time cared to attempt the character. To my 
mind, the marvellous success which attached itself to her assumption 
of this good-humoured rake was less due to naturalness and truth 
than to the sheer audacity of the thing. The town was frankly tickled 
at hearing the blunt indecencies of Farquhar fall from the mouth of 
a beautiful woman. -Most assuredly the part is one that no prominent 
actress of to-day would dare to appear in: Boaden; in attempting to 
palliate the actress’s bad taste, indulges in much laughter-provoking 
sophistry; says “ she did what she was not aware of—namely, that the 
audience permitted the actress to purify the character, and enjoyed 
the language from a woman which might have disgusted from a man 
speaking before women—as I have heard spoiled children commended 
for what would, a few years after, shut them out of the room if they 
ventured so far. No, Mrs. Woffington, in spite of Quin’s joke upon 


1 Peg Woffington’s first breeches part—The Female Officer in a farce so 
called—appears to have been sustained for her benefit at the Aungrei Street 
Theatre, Dublin, early in the year 1736. Her first performance of Sir Harry 
Wildair at Covent Garden was not her début in the character, as she had been 
seen in it in the Irish capital in April 1739. 
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your supposing that ‘/a/f the house took you for a man,’ I am 
convinced that no creature there supposed it for a moment ; it was 
the fravesty seen throughout that really constituted the charm of your 
performance, and rendered it, not only gay, but innocent.” And this 
was the man who constituted himself biographer-in-general to Kemble, 
Jordan, and Mrs. Siddons ! If, as has been said, it was the Woffing- 
ton’s raven voice that made her think of donning the doublet and 
hose, it must have been her wantonness that fastened upon such a 
character. Unfortunately, the evil done lived after her. A senseless 
tradition was established in the part. Mrs. Crawford, Mrs. Sherriffe, 
Miss Goodall, Mrs. Jordan, and finally Mrs. Achmet, of Dublin, from 
time to time added the loose-principled Sir Harry to their repertory. 
With the exception of Elliston, all those actors whose prerogative it 
should have been simply ignored it. To Mrs. Achmet’s credit let it 
be said that, when she assumed the 7é, in 1785, it had been divested 
of much of its indecency. But many will agree with a contem- 
porary Irish critic in considering the performance “a stage solecism.” 
“Whatever she may lose,” he adds, “a fine woman can never be a 
gainer by the metamorphosis. Two of the senses, the eyes and 
ears of the audience, are at perpetual variance. The unnatural con- 
junction of manners, voice, and habit is a powerful drawback upon 
the gratification of nice judgment and true taste, the censure of one 
of which should, in their estimation, outweigh a whole theatre of 
others.” In taking leave of the Woffington, it may be as well to 
point out in support of my contention regarding the secret of her 
success as Sir Harry, that she failed in her attempt to portray the 
character of Lothario in “The Fair Penitent.” Here she had merely 
her artistic qualities to rely upon ; for the tragic libertine lacked: the 
-yile- salaciousness of .Farquhar’s gallant. . It .is a -relief-to-free one- 
self from the heated atmosphere of this glorified strumpet, and take 
a turn in the open with honest Mistress Clive. Of the Pivy’s male 
assumptions, sooth to say, however, there is little to tell. Not the 
merest novice could have failed more egregiously as Bayes in “The 
Rehearsal.” The first female Shylock, she played the part with a 
pronounced Jewish accent ; “but the effect,” says her friend, Miss 
Hawkins, “was too ludicrous to be endured.” Meantime, we hear 
little of similar odd experiments in France, although Mdile. Clairon 
had at least donned male costume on the boards. It is credibly 
related that, in 1750, this superb /vagédienne presented a pair of black 
velvet breeches, worn by her in character, to Colson, a needy 
beginner, for his better adornment as the Young Chevalier in 
* Zaire” on making his first appearance at Besangon. There had 
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evidently been no dress rehearsal, for when the novice, half overcome 
with stage fright, flung himself at Lusignan’s feet, the unyielding 
breeches, resenting such vigorous treatment, split up with an ominous 
crack. 

Unhappy the actress who, from necessity not choice, has had to 
appear in many an incongruous character. Such was the fate of the 
beautiful Mrs. Jefferson, whose histrionic inferiority drove her into 
the country to herd with barn-stormers. “In the vicissitudes of 
itinerant acting,” writes Tom Davies, “she had often been reduced, 
from the small number of players in the company she belonged to, 
to disguise her lovely form, and to assume parts very unsuitable to so 
delicate a creature. When she was asked what characters she 
excelled in most, she innocently replied, “ Old men in comedy,” 
meaning such parts as Fondlewife in “The Old Bachelor,” and Sir 
Jealous Traffic in “The Busybody.” Little of mirth was there in 
her virtuous, simple life, and by an irony of circumstance she was 
carried off, in 1776, bya hearty fit of laughter. That Mrs. Jefferson’s 
experience was not at all uncommon is shown by George Frederick 
Cooke’s relation of his barn-storming expeditions in 1777. A not 
unimportant member of Standen’s company in Sussex was, he says, 
“a little old woman of the name of Woodward, upwards of seventy 
years of age, who generally appeared in male characters. I have 
seen her in Sir Francis Gripe and the Miser, and have seen both 
much worse acted. She had an excellent comic appearance, and 
dressed the Miser after the manner of Mr. Griffin, who belonged 
to Drury Lane early in the last century, and was, I think, the 
original.” 

People who are apt to see the woman in the actress, forgetting 
that the player, unlike other artists, has two identities, should take 
warning from the curious case of Miss Macklin. As an actress she 
gave way to none in her penchant for assuming male attire ; as a 
woman none could have been more prudish. Unhappily conflict 
between the two identities brought about her death. Careful 
dressing in “ breeches parts” caused her to fasten her garter so tightly 
that a malignant tumour showed itself in the inner part of the leg 
near the knee. This she would permit no medical man to examine 
until the evil became ineradicable. 

Prominent actresses of a century back who, like Mrs. Siddons, 
had an innate dislike to male attire, seem to have been in a hope- 
less minority. A vow against the donning of man’s garb oncé 
proved very awkward for Miss Barsanti, a talented vocalist, who was 
the original Lydia Languish. Owing to the scarcity of singers, she 
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had been cast, willy-nilly, for Signor Arionelli in O’Keeffe’s musical 
farce “ The Son-in-Law.” Originally created by Bannister, the charac- 
ter of the Italian music-master called for contemporary dressing. The 
difficulty might have been avoided in Miss Barsanti’s case, as Dr. 
Doran points out, by wearing a great coat, but instead of that, the 
lady salved her conscience by assuming the nondescript costume of 
Arbaces in “ Artaxerxes.” 

In May 1780, “ Perdita” Robinson made her last appearance 
on the stage as Sir Harry Revel in Lady Craven’s unpublished 
comedy of “The Miniature Picture.” About a lustrum later joyous- 
voiced Mrs. Jordan revived memories of Peg Woffington by her 
spirited acting as Sir Harry Wildair. Henceforward her vogue in 
“ breeches parts” was great. 

It is noteworthy that Sir Jonah Barrington, in speaking of this 
lady’s novitiate at Dublin, as Miss Francis, says: “Mr. Daly about 
this time resorted toa singular species of theatrical entertainment, by 
the novelty whereof he proposed to rival his competitors of Smock 
Alley—namely, that of reversing characters, the men performing the 
female and the females the male parts in comedy and opera. The 
opera of ‘ The Governess’ was played in this way for several nights, 
the part of Lopez by Miss Francis. In this singular and unimportant 
character the versatility of her talent rendered the piece attractive, 
and the season concluded with a strong anticipation of her future 
celebrity.” For Mrs. Jordan, Reynolds, in 1797, sketched the 
character of Sir Edward Bloomby in his comedy “Cheap Living ”— 
that of a stripling of fifteen assuming all the airs and habits of 
manhood. But the Merry Duchess (brevet rank) was aweary of the 
doublet and hose, and failed to appreciate the compliment, although 
she played the part. Of the Jordan, Dunlop, Cooke’s biographer, 
says that “on such occasions she was altogether divested of that 
restraint with which feminine modesty shackles the movements of 
most female performers when exposed to the unrestricted gaze of a 
licentious multitude.” Rather severe on the playgoers of the 
period, this ! 

Equally unhappy with the modest-minded Miss Barsanti was the 
curiously-gifted Mrs. Kennedy, who, because of her possession of an 
exquisite tenor voice, was constrained to exhibit her ill-moulded 
figure at Covent Garden in 1783, as Patrick in O’Keeffe’s comic opera 
of “The Poor Soldier.” Three years later I find her at Edinburgh, 
playing Don Carlos in “The Duenna,” a part originally sustained 
by Mr. Leoni. On August 26, 1784, occurred a quaint, topsy-turvey- 
like performance of.“ The Beggar’s Opera ” at the Haymarket, for old 
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Bannister’s benefit. All the male parts were sustained by women and 
vice versd. Boaden, who considered the whole an atrocious violation 
of good taste, says: “ Bannister, though he sang the airs of Polly chiefly 
in falsetto, spoke occasionally in the voice of Grimbald ; and the 
feminine refinements of mamma and papa from such an organ 
exceeded all powers of face. Edwin, who was an accomplished 
singer, kept the music of Lucy from violation. . . . Mrs. Webb in 
Lockit was infinitely too true for burlesque ; she looked as if she 
had never been out of either breeches or Newgate. My late friend, 
Major Topham, was at this time at the “of of his bent of admiration 
of Mrs. Wells, and the journals teemed with his praises of her Macheath, 
which he pronounced, seriously, to be, by many degrees, the best that 
had ever been seen.” Mrs. Lefevre was the Peachum ; Miss Morris 
(afterwards Mrs. Colman), Mat o’ the Mint ; and Mrs. Inchbald, the 
dramatist, Ben Budge. Almost exactly two years afterwards, at the 
same house, Mrs. Edwards, a débutante, made her bow in the some- 
what inappropriate character of Macheath ; and, as if to cap this 
achievement, Mrs. Webb thrust her bulky person into Falstaff’s garb, 
and, with shocking effrontery, sustained the character, word for 
word, in all the grossness of the Fat Knight of “ Henry IV.,” Part I. 

Strange to say, Mrs. Siddons, who, in the days of her ascendency, 
developed a.squeamishness that led to the, adoption of a ridiculous 
costume in Rosalind, is remarkable as the first female Hamlet. 
Writing to his friend Garrick from Worcester, in August 1775, the 
Rev. Henry Bate informs him that Mrs. Siddons is “a very good 
breeches figure,” and sustains the Widow Brady admirably. “ Nay, 
beware yourself, Great Little Man, for she plays Hamlet to the 
satisfaction of the Worcestershire critics.” Less than two years later 
the great ¢ragédienne was seen in the Melancholy Dane at Manchester, 
and subsequently at Dublin. But she never could be prevailed 
upon to act the part in the metropolis. 

From that day to this the stage of Greater Britain has seldom 
been long without its female Hamlet. In England the part has 
been more or less effectively sustained, from time to time, 
by Mrs. Bulkley, Mrs. Powell, Mrs. Glover, Mrs. Bartley, Miss 
Marriott, Miss Julia Sloman, Mrs. Bandmann Palmer, and others. 
Judging by the formidable list furnished by America, Transatlantic 
playgoers must always have evinced a decided liking for these 
izarre personations. It comprises Mrs. Barnes (1819) and her 
daughter, Charlotte (Mrs. Connor), Mrs. Battersby (1822), Mrs. 
Shaw (1839), Mrs. Brougham (1843), Fanny Wallack (1849), 
Charlotte Cushman (1851), Charlotte Crampton, Rachel Denvil, 
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Susan Denin, Mrs. F. B. Conway, Adele Belgarde, Sophie Miles, 
Anna Dickinson, Nellie Holbrook, Viola Whitcomb, and Eliza 
Warren. Australia has seen Louise Pomeroy and Mesdames Cleve- 
land and Evans in the 7é%. Only once has artistic propriety been 
outraged in this way in France: at the Gaieté in 1867, when Mme. 
Judith gave a weak and colourless impersonation of the young 
prince. 

Few now can regret the decay of the time-honoured system of 
theatrical benefits. Ofold, on such occasions, prominent performers 
frequently took unwarranted liberties with their patrons and with 
their art. Mrs. Abington, the original Lady Teazle, and most 
cultured of grandes dames, was rightly condemned for playing Scrub 
in.“ The Beaux Stratagem” for her benefit in February 1786, 
although it is claimed in mitigation of the offence that she did it 
to win a wager. Whimsically enough, she appeared in the character 
with her hair arranged in orthodox feminine style, so as to permit 
her to play Lady Racket in the afterpiece without re-dressing it. 
If, as Genest says, her portraits as Scrub faithfully preserve this 
incongruity, it is difficult to believe Mrs. Charles Matthews’ assertion 
“that they might pass for tolerable likenesses of our inimitable 
Liston in the same character.” Naturally the announcement drew a 
tremendous house ;_ but the effect produced was in inverse ratio to 
the preliminary excitement. The younger Angelo, who viewed the 
performance from Mrs. Garrick’s box, tells us that Mrs. Abington’s 
“appearance en culottes, so preposterously padded, exceeded nature. 
Her gestures to look comical could not get the least hold of the 
audience, though they had seen her before in men’s clothes, when 
playing Portia, where her figure, dressed as a lawyer in his gown, 
gave effect to her excellent delivery on mercy, and the audience had 
always been delighted.” Boaden complains of “the metamorphosis 
of her person ; the loss of one sex without approaching the other ; 
the coarse but vain attempt to vulgarise her voice, which some of my 
readers remember to have been thin, sharp, and high-toned.” Finally 
Peter Pindar : 

The courtly Abington’s untoward star 

Wanted her reputation much to mar, 

And sink the lady to the washing-tub— 

So whisper’d, ‘* Mistress Abington, play Scrvs.” 


To folly full as great some imp may lug her, 
And bid her slink in Fi1TcH and ABEL DRUGGER. 


One result of the hubbub created by Nosegay Fan’s escapade was 
the hiring of the Brighton Theatre, in the October following, by the 
PP2 
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“Honourable” George Hanger, that his mistress, the notorious 
Fanny Hill, might give. er reading of Farquhar’s coarse serving-man. 
This reduced the thing to uttermost absurdity, and nipped all 
embryonic female Scrubs in the bud. 

At Belfast, late in December 1786, Mrs. Achmet, emboldened by 
her success as Sir Harry Wildair, appeared as Jessamy, the fop, in 
the comic opera of “Lionel and Clarissa.” Two years later Mrs. 
Chalmers, one of the many female Macheaths, followed her in the 
same character in the same town. In Belfast also, in February 
1787, Mrs. Ward sustained Henry in “ The Deserter ” for her benefit. 

On August 15, 1792, Miss Decamp played Captain Macheath in 
Gay’s undying opera at the Haymarket, and was rather comically 
supported by the elder Bannister and Johnstone in Polly and Lucy. 
Unsatisfied by her one great trespass upon male territory, Mrs. 
Powell, for the inevitable lunacy-breeding benefit—at Drury Lane, 
on May 2, 1795—ventured upon the character of Young Norval, to 
the superb Lady Randolph of Mrs. Siddons. In the provinces, 
actresses who were adequate representatives of “ breeches parts ” were 
in considerable demand. In 1803, when Mrs. Worthington deserted 
Norwich to strengthen the Bath company, a local paper, in announ- 
cing the engagement, laid stress on the fact that she was “ particularly 
celebrated for the beautiful symmetry of her person in the male attire. 
Indeed, her dreeches figure is allowed to be the most perfect and 
admirably proportioned of any upon the English stage.” 

Barn-storming there is, and barn-storming. About this very period 
a company of two, consisting of Mr. and Mrs. Bond, were accustomed 
to visit the minor villages of Scotland, and by dint of adroit doubling, 
to give the yokels some fitful impression of the beauties of “ Douglas,” 
“Jane Shore,” and other standard pieces. Owing to the numerical 
deficiencies of the troupe, the principal character in the piece was 
apt occasionally to go by the board ; but on the whole things went 
swimmingly. This generally happened in Rowe’s tragedy, in which, 
by the way, Mrs. Bond, according to an eye-witness, “‘ acted Gloster, 
nature fitting her for the character, to look it at least, without aid 
from the wardrobe or property man. On one occasion a spectator, 
rather above the average in intelligence, complimented Mr. Bond 
on his acting,‘and inquired, “ But what has become of Jane Shore? 
We saw nothing of her.” “Oh,” answered Bond, whose cockney wit 
kept time with his cockney accent, “ she was dead long, long ere you 
vas borned !” 

In October 1805, Miss Wheatley, from Covent Garden, kept alive 
the Kennedy tradition by appearing as Patrick in “ The Poor Soldier,” 
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at the New Theatre Royal, Bath. At Glasgow, nine months later, 
Miss Smith (afterwards Mrs. Bartley), in the course of a short starring 
engagement, sustained the character of Young Norval, and the title- 
part in the drama of “ Edgar, or Caledonian Feuds.” Despite her 
strong penchant for male ré/es, in neither did she succeed in setting 
the Clyde on fire. 

In 1822, Mrs. Glover played Hamlet for her benefit at the Lyceum, 
and appears to have given general satisfaction to a large and very 
distinguished audience. Walter Donaldson, who was in the cast, 
tells us that Edmund Kean, in company with Munden, Michael 
Kelly, and Douglas Kinnaird, viewed the performance from a private 
box. “At the end of the first act Kean came behind the scenes, and 
shook Mrs. Glover, not by one, but by both hands, and exclaimed, 
* Excellent ! excellent !’ The splendid actress, smiling, cried ‘ Away, 
you flatterer! you come in mockery to scorn and scoff at our 
solemnity!’” ‘The whole performance, indeed, seems to have been 
something of an intellectual achievement, for the lady’s face and 
figure rather suggested Falstaff than the pensive Dane. Eleven years 
later, when she was probably the cleverest—and fattest—woman on 
the stage, Mrs. Glover essayed burly Sir John in “ The Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” at the Haymarket. The late Mr. Henry Howe hap- 
pened, as a boy, to see her in the part. “A great failure,” he says, 
“for although the most unctuous of feminine comedians, she seemed 
like a weakly youth attempting the character.” 

In 1821, the London stage experienced a severe renewal of the 
Macheath epidemic. At Covent Garden, on January 7, a Miss 
Hollande appeared as the amorous highwayman to the Polly of the 
brilliant Kitty Stephens. Said the Zuropean Magazine: “ Miss 
Hollande played Macheath as well as ladies usually do, and strutted, 
and sang, and vapoured with much more spirit than she usually 
does as a lady ; still we were not pleased ; several of the songs are 
beyond the compass of her voice ; and though much applauded, it 
was ‘the attempt and not the deed’ which was thus honoured.” In 
the October following, Miss Blake, a débutante, sustained the same 
character, and succeeded in arousing the latent enthusiasm of the 
Aristarchus of Zhe Examiner. To his mind her voice was “possessed 
of much strength and sweetness in the /ower tones, which are 
unusually deep and full for a female. This was as remarkable in 
speech as in song, and if it did not assist to a due notion of Gay’s 
gallant robber of purses and of ladies’ hearts it possessed the happy 
negative advantage of doing away something from the want of nature 
in the effort. . . . In the line, ‘ But hark! I hear the toll of the Bell, 
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a note was reached iower than we ever recollect"to have heard from 
a woman.” The palm, however, in Macheath at this period had 
been borne away by Madame Vestris, whose appearances in the part 
at Drury Lane, Covent Garden, and the Haymarket drew overflowing 
houses. Among other male characters in which she enjoyed con- 
siderable vogue were young Malcolm, in Rossini’s “ Lady of the 
Lake,” Paul, Apollo, and Don Giovanni. The last mentioned 
character had been originally sustained by a masculine-minded 
woman named Mrs. Gould (neé Miss Burrell), who, from her propensi- 
ties, was known in theatrical circles as “ Joe Gould.” Shortly after her 
début in London the Vestris burst upon the town as the nauseous 
libertine, arousing the wrath of Zhe Theatrical Inquisitor for swathing 
“her slender form in rolls and bandages, to fill out the garb of the 
character,” and for testifying “altogether that sort of ease and gaiety 
against which, for the honour of the sex, we still deem it our duty to 
protest.” Oxberry considered it useless to attempt to criticise this 
beautiful woman in any male character, “because her stature and 
her sex render it impossible that she should create any illusion in 
them. With all her boisterous gaiety, her fine spirit, and her powerful 
voice, Madame Vestris cannot disguise her sex half so successfully as 
many actresses less noted for the freedom of their manners. Miss 
Kelly, Mrs. Davison, and Miss Booth all exceed her in this qualifica- 
tion, if, indeed, it be a qualification. . . . Our heroine’s assumption 
of the other sex has exactly the same effect upon us that a mistress’s 
dressing in boy’s clothes and gambolling in a drawing-room would 
have. We admire the symmetry of her figure, and the apparent 
ease with which she falls into habits with which we presume her to 
be unfamiliar. We say, ‘What a pretty fellow she looks !’ but we do 
not for an instant think that we could mistake her for a man ; and 
if we did so, we should be as instantaneously disgusted, and all the 
pleasurable portion of the frolic would be at an end.” George 
Vandenhoff, on the other hand, says the Vestris “was admirably 
gifted, cut out, and framed to shine en fetit maitre ; she was remark- 
able for the symmetry of her limbs, especially of those principally 
called on to fillthese parts ; she had a fearless, off-hand manner, and 
a fine mezzo-soprano voice, the full contra/to tones of which did her 
good service in Don Giovanni (a sort of burlesque on the opera), 
Captain Macheath, Carlos in ‘The Duenna,’ Apollo in ‘ Midas,’ 
and other epicenes.” 

Oxberry’s “ Dramatic Biography for 1826” has a paragraph on 
“ Doubling,” in which the writer says: “We have seen a lady play 
Mrs. Brulgruddery, John Burr, and Frank Rochdale [all in Colman’s 
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“John Bull”}. Mrs. Stanley, of the Coburg, once played Tressell, 
Lady Anne, and Richmond.” Although rash feminine hands had 
been laid on Hamlet and Falstaff at an early period, it is not until 
1829 that we learn of the first female Romeo. Miss Ellen Tree 
(afterwards Mrs. Charles Kean) played the part of the love-sick 
Montague to the Juliet of Fanny Kemble for her benefit at Covent 
Garden in that year. If I mistake not, this was Miss Tree’s first 
appearance in a male character. Her success was so great as to 
suggest in after years an even more daring experiment. She was 
the original Clemanthe in Talfourd’s tragedy of “Ion,” as produced 
at Covent Garden on May 26, 1836, but did not long sustain 
the ré/e owing to a prior engagement at the Haymarket. Sub- 
sequently, when the play was revived at the latter house, Miss Tree, 
instead of reappearing as the heroine, elected to play Ion, thus 
pitting herself against Macready, whose portrayal of the hero was 
written of by Talfourd himself as “one of the remarkable triumphs 
of art which have graced the stage of late years.” In commenting 
on the boldness of the attempt, Dr. Westland Marston says: “ Miss 
Tree, however, if she had not, in like degree, Macready’s power of 
relieving a part, and his saliency in presenting details, brought very 
special gifts to her interpretation. Face, form, voice, and simple 
grace of manner combined to make her externally the ideal of her 
character ; while its purity, nobility, and self-sacrifice found such 
sympathetic rendering that, if I may judge by the experience of my 
friends and myself, the effect was ennobling no less than touching, 
while, at the close, the spectator withdrew reverently, as after a religious 
observance.” The whole, indeed, was a signal triumph for the 
actress, and resulted in a run of thirty nights to overflowing houses. 

Among French actresses at his period Virginie Déjazet reigned 
supreme in male dress, in which she was said to have been “ more at 
home than most lords of the creation themselves.” From time to 
time this brilliantly witty and superbly versatile woman had given 
accurate delineations of such well-known historical characters as 
Henri IV., Henri V., Richelieu, Voltaire, Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
and Bonaparte in various dramas, produced at the Nouveautés and 
elsewhere. 

At Dublin, about the year 1837, Miss Jane Hyland, adroit both as 
vocalist and actress, sustained the part of Doctor O’Toole in “The 
Irish Tutor,” and was much admired in the dancing of the incidental 
Irish jig. Writing of his period of management at the Walnut 
Street Theatre, Philadelphia, in 1837, F. C. Wemyss, in his “Theatrical 
Biography,” says: “ On the 19th [June] Mrs. Henry Lewis, an actress 
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of the Coburg school, but a good one, and one whose value I 
appreciate, opened in Bianca in ‘ Fazio.’ On the following 
evening she played Maltida in ‘The French Spy’; she also played 
Richard III., Virginius, and Othello ; and to say how the audiences 
liked her is only to say she had 472 dollars on her benefit night, &c.” 
A year earlier, however, America had seen the woman who was fated 
to be her finest impersonator of male character in at least one 
masculine ré/e in which she was to obtain celebrity. In 1836 the 
great Charlotte Cushman (as yet on the threshold of her fame, and 
with her fine contralto voice unimpaired) was gaining much valuable 
experience at Albany, New York. Among a host of paris sustained 
during the winter, I remark Count Belino in the opera of “ The 
Devil’s Bridge” ; Henry in “Speed the Plough” ; Jack Horner in 
“Greville Cross, or the Druids’ Stone” ; George Fairman in “ The 
Liberty Tree, or Boston Boys in 1773”; and Henry Germain in 
“The Hut of the Red Mountain.” For her farewell benefit there, 
on April 1, 1837, she appeared as Romeo—a ré/ in which she not 
only had no equal among women, but no superior among men. 
When she played the part, to the Juliet of her sister Susan, at the 
Haymarket, in December 1845, Zhe Zimes gave free vent to its 
enthusiasm, and all the rest of the press fell in line. “It is enough 
to say that the Romeo of Miss Cushman is far superior to any 
Romeo we have ever had. The distinction is not one of degree, it 
is one of kind. For a long time Romeo has been a convention. 
Miss Cushman’s Romeo is a creation ; a living, breathing, animated, 
ardent, human being. The memory of playgoers will call up Romeo 
as a collection of speeches, delivered with more or less eloquence, 
not as an individual. Miss Cushman has given the vivifying spark, 
whereby the fragments are knit together and become an organised 
entirety. .. . All the manifestations of Romeo’s disposition were 
given with absolute truth, and the one soul was recognisable through 
them all. Miss Cushman looks Romeo exceedingly well; her 
deportment is frank and easy ; she walks the stage with an air of 
command ; her eye beams with animation. In a word, Romeo is 
one of her grand successes.” Sheridan Knowles, no mean judge, 
considered the Cushman’s scene with the Friar as great in its way 
as Kean’s third act in “Othello.” ‘“ My heart and mind,” he writes, 
“are so full of this extraordinary, most extraordinary performance, 
that I know not where to stop or how to go on. Throughout it was 
a triumph equal to the proudest of those which I used to witness 
years ago, and for a repetition of which I have looked in vain till 
now.” 4 propos, Madame Ponisi, the well-known American actress, 
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in a recent interview, speaking of Charlotte Cushman’s inattention to 
costume, said: “She was the best Romeo I ever saw or ever shall see. 
She may not have been an ideal Romeo so far as her looks were 
concerned, but she was Romeo. I doubt, however, if her costume 
would be admired nowadays. When I played Juliet to her Romeo, I 
entirely forgot her sex. She simply carried meaway. She was Romeo, 
and I loved him.” Certainly a remarkable tribute to the powers of 
the actress. In after years, when the Cushman reappeared in the 
part at the Haymarket, in February 1855, Douglas Jerrold raised his 
voice in protest in Zéloya’s Weekly Newspaper, and humorously 
suggested that additional novelty would be afforded if Mr. Charles 
Kean could see his way to play Juliet. ‘We have before seen Miss 
Cushman as Miss Romeo ; and though the lady lover is full of flame, it 
is the flame of phosphor—it shines but it does not burn.” Other female 
Romeos have been Mrs. Melinda Jones, who sustained the character 
to her daughter Avonia’s Juliet at Albany in 1857 ; Mrs. Nunn, Mrs. 
Hudson Kirby, Mrs. J. W. Wallack, jun.,and Miss Fanny Vining; and, 
in recent years, Miss Annie M. Clark and Miss Kate Clinton. But 
we have not yet done with Charlotte Cushman in her capacity as 
invader of male territory. There are still her Ion, her Hamlet, her 
Cardinal Wolsey, and her William in “ Black-eyed Susan” to be 
spoken of. ‘Talfourd’s hero she played at Dublin in 1846. As 
Hamlet she was seen at Brougham’s Lyceum, New York, on 
November 24, 1851, and possibly earlier elsewhere. Miss Stebbins, 
her biographer, tells us that she derived exquisite pleasure from 
acting the young prince, and looked upon her rendering of the part 
‘as the very highest effort she had ever made, and the most exhaust- 
ing.” Her strong intellect fastened with avidity on Shakespeare’s 
clear-cut philosophy; and her delivery of the soliloquies was irre- 
proachable. Cardinal Wolsey she had first attempted during an 
American tour in 1857-58. Hers is the only female embodiment of 
the character known. A noble effort, it has been rightly praised by 
Mr. William Winter and other sound judges of Shakespearian acting. 
According to Miss Stebbins, the chief difficulty Charlotte Cushman 
found in playing the part “was the necessity for keeping up to, and 
above, in voice, bearing and impression the other male parts in the 
play, especially in the scene where the fallen Cardinal is dazted, as it 
were, by the rude and triumphant nobles who rejoice in his discom- 
fiture. In this scene great power is necessary to avoid being over- 
borne by mere noise and violence and falling below the moral level 
which the Cardinal must maintain to be, even in ruin, the ‘high 
Cardinal’ whom Shakespeare draws. Miss Cushman confessed that 
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she held her own with difficulty ; but that she did hold it there can 
be no doubt.” 

Of Miss Charlotte Barnes, an indifferent actress who figured on 
the American stage in Charlotte Cushman’s time, Mr. H. P. Phelps, 
in his “ Players of a Century,” relates the singular fact that her only 
successful personations were Hamlet and Douglas. In November 
1848 the Worcester correspondent of Zhe Theatrical Journal 
writes; “Mrs. Hudson Kirby took her benefit on Friday night, 
when she played Romeo. We had anticipated some enjoyment from 
her impersonation of this character, but were disappointed ; for her 
manner, both of speaking and acting, was much too boisterous, 
almost amounting to the extravagant. Her Claude Melnotte on 
Monday night was much better, but still the same fault was too 
clearly perceptible.” Country playgoers will doubtless remember 
Mrs. Hudson Kirby as a sound and very powerful actress of Shake- 
spearian “ old women” in Mr. Barry Sullivan’s later companies. Her 
impressive figure swells up in my mind as a happy amalgam of 
Miss Marriott and Miss Genevieve Ward. 

In 1848 Niblo’s Theatre, New York, boasted, in Miss Isabel 
Dickinson, a very popular representative of male characters. She 
was particularly admired as Tom in “The Eton Boy,” and Sir 
Charles Coldstream in “ Used Up,” both of which, according to 
The Golden Rule, were given with great piquancy and effect, and 
“with a profusion of airs and graces stolen from the favé and the 
drawing-room, wonderful in any other than a real coxcomb and a 
downright man of the world.” 

On June 13, 1853, Miss Maggie Mitchell, who subsequently 
earned for herself a very distinctive position on the American stage, 
appeared at Albany, New York, as Young Norval. The same year 
Miss Featherstone (afterwards Mrs. Howard Paul), a dashing con- 
tralto vocalist, with a compass of three octaves, made a great hit as 
Captain Macheath at the Strand Theatre. Equal success attended 
her performance of the same character at the Haymarket in 1854. 
Mrs. Nunn, a favourite actress in the West York circuit about this 
period, made her first appearance on the stage, at the Royalty, as a 
fourteen-year-old Young Norval, and her /asé, at Bradford, in 1863, 
as William, in “Black Eyed Susan.” During a long and very 
laborious provincial career, this remarkably versatile artist had played 
quite a number of male characters, Romeo, Hamlet, Claude Melnotte 
and Othello being, perhaps, the most noteworthy. In her prime she 
had her American counterpart in the dapper and curiously-gifted 
Charlotte Crampton, who thought nothing of acting Richard III, 
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Iago, Shylock and Hamlet in the one week, throwing in, perhaps, 
Lady Macbeth and the French Spy as makeweight. An admir- 
able fencer, she was perhaps the only woman who ever played 
the Dei Franchi in “ The Corsican Brothers.” It is noteworthy, 
furthermore, that she was the first female Mazeppa. Accustomed 
as we are to associate that character with poor Ada Menken’s 
memory, it is rather startling to find that in the beginning the ré/ 
was a purely male one. As eccentric as she was gifted, the 
Crampton was often taken with strange whims. Once, after playing 
Mazeppa to an overflowing house on a severely cold night in Boston, 
she bestrode her noble steed in her scanty stage garment, and, 
followed by a motley crowd, rode through the streets to her apart- 
ments. 

About the middle of June, 1857, Mrs. J. W. Wallack, jun., played 
Romeo and Ion at the Lyceum Theatre, New York. A few months 
later Mrs. Waller, a fine Shakespearian actress, and one of the many 
female Hamlets, appeared at Albany, New York, as Iago. In the 
same town, in 1860, the beautiful Menken, as yet unknown to fame, 
took a “farewell” benefit on September 28, appearing as the 
unhappy George Barnwell in Lillo’s play of that name. In 1866 the 
Prince of Wales Theatre, Birmingham, was for a few months under 
the management of Mrs. Macready, who, when in want of a novelty, 
always put up “The Merchant of Venice,” with herself as Shylock. 
Formidable as is this list of oufré performances, it remained fur 
modern times to show us a female Charles Surface. Only one 
experiment has been made in this way—that of Mrs. Bernard Beere, 
who played the part at Southport for old Chippendale’s benefit in, I 
think, the autumn of 1878. A capital performance, too, it was, and 
quite justified the unanimous recall bestowed upon the actress by a 
crammed house after the famous screen scene. 

Within the last quarter of a century a certain type of woman, 
which now finds an outlet for its morbid longings in football exhibi- 
tions, &c., was apt to fasten itself upon the humorous brutalities of 
the pantomime clown. Indeed, among the most glaring artistic 
solecisms which the theatrical “benefit” has to be charged with is 
the female harlequinade. The manipulations of the woman barber 
are not more irritating to the human cuticle. The character of the 
French Pierrot, however, differs widely from the English Joey, not 
only in finesse and range of the passions, but in technique. It is 
certainly curious that, now the lineal male representatives of the 
type—the Debureaus and Legrands—have become extinct, the deli- 
cate art of southern pantomime should have borne vigorous revival 
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on the female side. That the unexpected frequently happens in 
affairs theatrical is shown by the fact that the pioneer of the new 
school was no less a personage than Sarah Bernhardt. Twelve years 
ago, when the great actress whitened her face and donned the tradi- 
tional garb in “ Pierrot Assassin,” the attempt was viewed as an 
undue concession to the vulgar appetite for the strange and the 
incongruous. Hence, at Montpellier the performance was so 
vigorously hissed that one act of the pantomime had to be omitted. 
For this reason also, Madame Bernhardt had shortly afterwards to 
abandon her intention of appearing as Pierrot in London, not, how- 
ever, without a public protest that her aim was rather that of exhibit- 
ing the power of expression by action, thus foregoing for the moment 
the aid of that incomparable gift of voice to which superficialists have 
assigned her power to charm. What a revolution has taken place in 
the dramatic world since 1883! We find ourselves now with an 
established female Pierrot convention ; bold indeed would be the 
luckless male mime who should attempt to regain his. birthright. 
All this, of course, has been brought about by the success of Madlle. 
Jane May as Pierrot jfi/s in “ L’Enfant Prodigue,” at the Bouffe 
Parisiennes, in June 1890. Equal success in the same ré/e awaited 
Mrs. Rossing, of the Variétés Theatre, Amsterdam, a year later. As 
Pierrot, however, Miss Ada Rehan proved a qualified failure in New 
York, in March 1891—not so much from actual ineffectiveness, as 
from public resentment of her assumption of the part. After all, the 
attitude, as in Sarah Bernhardt’s case, was really a tribute to the 
actress. Still, it must be remembered that if American playgoers 
strained at Ada Rehan’s Pierrot, they had in earlier years uncon- 
cernedly swallowed her Captain Plume in “ The Recruiting Officer.” 

Our latter-day revival of the craze which beset the stage of 
Dryden’s day would seem to point to the completion of a cycle of 
dramatic progress. Not, however, that Greater Britain has had a 
monopoly of these epicene performances, for both Spain and Italy 
within the last five years have had their female “ Barbiere ” operatic 
companies, in which not only principals and choristers were entirely 
women, but also the orchestra and its conductor. Lest there should 
be those inclined to look upon this as the U/éima Thule of female 
aggression, let me hasten to point out that at a performance of “ The 
Winter’s Tale,” given at the Copley Hall, Boston, Mass., in February 
last, not a single specimen of the male sex was rermitted to present 
his discordant personality on either side of the curtain. “By women, 
for women,” was the mottoof the hour. So far, however, as America 
is concerned, the most satisfying performance of this kind yet seen 
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was that of ‘“‘ As You Like It,” as produced at the Garden Theatre, 
New York, under the auspices of the Professional Woman’s League, 
in November 1893. It was, indeed, a presentation such as won 
unqualified praise from the unwilling pens of many sound judges of 
acting. In point of disguise and skilful male personation the palm 
appears to have been borne away by the Corin of Miss Lucille La 
Verne. The Jaques of Madame Janauschek, if frankly feminine, was 
marked by brilliance of delivery, especially in “The Seven Ages.” 
Miss Kate Davis satisfactorily surmounted all the difficulties pre- 
sented by Touchstone, the dryness of whose humour had kinship 
with the strongly marked temperament of the actress. Other note- 
worthy performances were the Orlando of Miss Maude Banks, the 
Frederick of Miss Ida Jeffreys, and the Banished Duke of Mrs. 
Eberle. Not even the wrestling scene came tardily off, and 
laughter (despite the occasional disparity between voice and make- 
up) seldom was heard in the wrong place. Three months later a 
representation of Shakespeare’s comedy, under similar restrictions, 
took place in London at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. But little 
encouragement was given to the organisers of the experiment, 
either by the public or its guides, although the A*heneum was con, 
siderate enough to say it spoke well “for the simplicity and innocence 
of our actresses that, while passages which had no covert sense were 
banished, othérs, into which the coarser sense of men had read 
equivoke or innuendo, were restored.” 

Even as I write, the cry is still they come. Miss Julia Marlowe, 
a charming actress strikingly identified with the heroines of Shake- 
speare, has recently broken up new ground in America by appearing 
as Prince Hal in “ Henry IV.,” Part I, 

W. J. LAWRENCE. 
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ON THE MOOR. 


OME years back, on a raw November night, I was sitting with 
Steenie in his cosy sitting-room before a blazing -peat fire, and 
we were enjoying a pipe and a chat together. Steenie was a small 
but thriving farmer of the kind common in Scotland seventy or 
eighty years ago. Yet he was somewhat above the average farmer 
in social position, at least he liked to think so, since he was the 
owner of the farm he cultivated. The room we occupied was quite an 
antiquarian curiosity in its way. The walls were hung round with faded 
old-fashioned portraits of Steenie’s ancestors for several generations 
back ; for the family had once been one of some consequence in 
the neighbourhood, one of them, according to the quaint genealogical 
tree which hung over the mantelpiece, having had the honour of 
serving as a knight in the service of the Pretender, when that unlucky 
monarch made his last attempt to regain the throne of his fore- 
fathers. This worthy knight had his estate confiscated as a reward 
for his loyalty, so it came to pass that his heirs, thus stripped of their 
patrimony, went out into the world to seek their fortunes. 

One of them, less ambitious than the rest, bought a small farm 
in the neighbourhood, and settled down contentedly to the plain 
life of a middle-class farmer. This farm, after having passed 
through several generations of heirs, in the fulness of time descended 
to Steenie, who now rejoiced in the distinction of being the sole 
representative of an ancient and once powerful family. The others 
had disappeared rapidly upon the death of the old knight. One 
became a soldier of fortune and travelled to Spain, where he was 
slain soon after in battle. Another shared the fate of his master, 
Lord Lovat, to whose staff he was attached. A third, made 
desperate with disappointment, joined the company of a few other 
reckless and bankrupt adventurers in a piracy raid upon the high 
seas, but being captured shortly after by a Government vessel, swung 
for it at the yard-arm. The only daughter of the family died, it was 
said, of a broken heart, upon the death of her father and the down- 
fall of the house. 
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In one corner of the room there stood stationed against the wall 
a rusty sword in a still rustier scabbard, a couple of halberds, an out- 
of-date flint lock rifle, and several other relics of more barbarous 
times. In the corner I was sitting in there was arranged upon the 
shelf a number of old worm-eaten books with quaint bindings. 
Several rare editions of the classics gave indications of a scholarly 
vein in the family, while a hardly less strong theological trait was 
represented by a well-thumbed and dog-eared copy of the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” with the works of Jeremy Taylor and Richard Baxter. 
When our conversation began to flag, I picked up from the little row 
an Elzevir copy of Erasmus, and had just glanced at the title-page 
when a loud rap sounded at the door. 

Steenie immediately shuffled his feet into his slippers and rose up 
to open it. In the lobby I heard hilarious greetings being ex- 
changed, and Steenie’s voice exclaiming in loud and hearty tones, 
“ Weel, Rob, it’s rale pleased I am tae see ye again. I thocht I had 
lost sicht o’ ye a’thegither. It’il be mair as sax year syne ye were here 
afore. Come awa ben. Come awa ben. We've a veesitor the nicht 
ye aince kenn’d weel.” 

The voices approached nearer. Presently the door opened, and 
Steenie and Rob Robson entered, the latter plentifully bespattered 
with mud, as though he had travelled some distance. I rose from 
the chair I was occupying by the fire, and exchanged greetings with 
Rob in hearty Scottish fashion. Knowing he would be cold and wet, 
I was about to offer him my chair, when I was interrupted by 
Steenie’s kindly voice. 

“ Dinna steer, maister George, dinna steer, there’s 2 wheen mair 
chairs i’ the hoose.” 

Seeing it would be useless to insist, I sat down again. Steenie, 
meanwhile, brought forward his most comfortable chair for Rob and 
placed it in the centre between us. 

I had known Rob for many years, indeed as far back as I could 
remember. He was one of those old Scotch bluc-bonnets, vulgarly 
known in these unromantic days as tramps. A sirange figure he 
looked standing at the back of the old-fashioned chair, the cheery 
blaze of the fire lighting up his wrinkled face and revealing the 
penetrating glance of his wild dark eyes. An uncanny figure, too, 
for you might detect a touch of insanity in his features. Yet the 
country people loved him, for he was harmless as a child. 

His was a familiar figure in the district, for he had travelled it 
nigh on forty years. His age would be sixty or thereabouts, though 
hard living and exposure to all sorts of weather made him look at 
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least ten years older. Even yet, however, he was erect and muscular 
and possessed of a strong and stalwart frame. His features expressed 
a curious mingling of humour and pathos. Beneath his genial 
smile and glancing eye there lurked some traces of an inward sad- 
ness, which had furrowed his brow and wrinkled his cheek, and made 
his once thick brown locks turn prematurely grey. 

In the matter of clothes he was not at all particular. A very 
ragged coat, whose original pattern and colour were totally lost to 
view in a wilderness of variegated patches ; a pair of very ill-fitting 
trousers which reached only a little below his knees, and the blue 
bonnet, the insignia of his profession, which he was then holding in 
his hand, made up the chief and almost the only articles of his 
attire. A strange garb, indeed, yet one in true harmony with the 
figure it clothed. 

With a word of thanks to Steenie, he sat down in the chair that 
had been brought for him, and stretched out his long, bony hands 
before the fire. 

“ Ye'll hae come a gey bit the day belike,” began Steenie, “it'll 
be gey an’ cauld wark trampin’ aboot in this kin’ o’ wather. Are ye 
no thinkin’ o’ settlin’ doun noo in yer auld days, when ye’ve sae mony 
frien’s that wad be blithe tae help ye.” 

“ Hoots, no,” retorted Rob, somewhat nettled at the slight Steenie 
had seemed to cast on his profession, “‘it’s no sae verra bad ava. 
An’ I hevna come sae awfu’ faur the day neyther. I begood frae 
the auld manse at Irongray, and cam’ ower the hill roun’ by the 
Speddoch big hoose. I fell in wi’ the auld laird there, an’ he keepit 
me awhile. Eh, man, I’m rale vexed for him. He’s never been 
richt since the young heir dee’d fower year syne. Fouks say he’s 
gane clean gyte, and the mistress has an awfu’ adae tae keep him i’ 
the hoose. He was aye rale ceevil tae me though. He'll daunner 
oot often aboot the daurknin’ an’ no come hame tae mornin’. The 
shepherds see him whiles i’ the sma’ vors, talkin’ tae hissel’ an’ 
flingin’ his airms aboot like Geordie Grierson’s windmill. The 
place is a’ gaun tae pigs and whistles for want o’ lookin’ efter. It’s 
a verra great peety, for there’s no a bonnier estate i’ the coonty.” 

“ Deed an’ that’s sae,” replied Steenie, as he rose to set the kettle 
on the fire and spread the table for supper, for Steenie was a 
bachelor, and allowed no womankind to share his hearth and 
nterfere with his peace of mind. ‘That is sae,” he repeated, “ but 
he’s sma interest noo in keepin’ it richt when there’s naebody tae 
followhim. An’siccan a wark he aince took tae hae it a’ richt for the 
young laird when he should come tae his ain. “Am afeared he’s 
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buried the better hauf o’ himsel’ wi’ the young heir i’ the grave. 
He'll sit by the ingle neuk and read the buik o’ Job and the Lamen- 
tations the maist pairt o’ the nicht noo, the mistress aince tell’d 
me. It’s waefu’ tae think on sic an auld family gae’n oot o’ sicht at 
last.” 

While Steenie busied himself with preparations for supper, Rob 
turned to me with the kindly smile peculiar to him. 

“It’s richt pleased I am tae see ye again, George ; it'll be mair 
as sax year syne I saw ye last. Ye were juist a bit laddie at the 
schule than. I wad haurdly hae kenn’d ye, ye’ve altered sae muckle 
i’ the time.” 

“Well, Rob,” I replied, laughing, “I cannot say that of you, at 
least. Tell me how you have fared since we parted.” 

“ Aw, weel,” he retorted in a melancholy tone, “I’m juist the 
same auld gangrel body that ye kenn’d sax year syne. I canna bide 
mair as twae days i’ the ae bit. I maun aye be rovin’ aboot the 
country, though I’m no sae fit for’t noo as I was aince. I whiles 
wish I could tak’ Steenie’s advice, and settle doun tae some honest 
employment, but I aye fin’ the gipsy blood ower strong in me. I’m 
no settled doun ae hale day gin the rovin’ gait comes ower me an’ I 
maun awa. Icannaee’n thole the thocht o’ lyin’ in a kirkyard when 
I’m deid an’ gane, and wad raither lie amang the heather on a bleak 
hillside, wi’ the whaups screchin’ roun’ aboot me, than be doobled 
up i’ a sma’ bit plot o’ grun’ wi’ a muckle stane abune me.” 

“ Hoots, man, Rob,” broke in Steenie, cheerily, “ ye’ve nae need 
tae talk aboot siccan things yet. Ye’re like tae last twenty year an’ 
mair yet by the look o’ ye.” 

“Na, na,” replied the old beggar, wearily, “I doot I’m no lang 
for this worl’. No that ther’s aucht wrang wi’ me neyther, but 
feelin’s I canna accoont for come ower me whiles when I’m 
alane, and uncanny soun’s that I canna help but listen tae come tae 
me whiles i’ the sough o’ the win’. But I’m juist a daft auld carle, 
and naebody listens tae me or understaun’s me. Onyway, this is no 
atime tae talk o’ siccan things, sae I'll e’en haud ma tongue and sae 
nae mair.” 

Neither of us cared to question the old man’s hallucinations, nor 
did we give much heed to them ; for Rob, by his own account, was 
always seeing uncanny sights and hearing uncanny sounds which no 
one else, to his astonishment, could ever see or hear. He would 
recount often, with all seriousness and solemnity, conversations he 
had had with certain ghosts in the churchyard, with several of whom 
he had now grown quite familiar. The farmers, returning from 
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autumn “ kirns ” in the early morning hours, often saw him sitting by 
the tombstones in the pale moonlight conversing with some imagi- 
nary figure which he supposed to be beside him. Being super- 
stitious folks, they did not care to disturb the old man in his uncanny 
intercourse. If on horseback they shut their eyes and galloped fran- 
tically past with all the speed they could muster, nor did they draw 
rein till they had crossed a ford about a mile beyond. If on foot they 
would avoid the spot by making a long detour through the fields. 

Once I remember, many years ago, my curiosity led me to pry 
into the mystery ; and though I am not at all superstitious, I have no 
great wish to make the experiment again. I was too much of a 
coward, however, to go alone ; but, after some judicious coaxing, I 
managed to persuade three others, who were possessed with the same 
curiosity and cowardice as myself, to accompany me, the one con- 
dition being that they should be bound to come no farther than the 
wall, which was ivy-grown and somewhat over six feet in height, 
while I, being the author of the venture, should climb over into the 
churchyard and speak to the old man. 

Unlike the others, I can honestly say that the expedition cost me 
no misgivings whatever, for I was young and reckless at the time and 
dearly loved anything that had a savour of romance. Next night, 
then, I slipped quietly out of the house about midnight, and took my 
way to our trysting-place under the clear light of a full and brilliant 
harvest moon. It was almost as bright as day, though paler and 
more subdued. The stooks in the field shone white in the moon- 
light as I passed, and the uncut corn, stirred by the breath of the 
night wind, swept in silvery ripples along the field. 

We met at a stile about a mile’s distance from the churchyard. I 
was the first to arrive at the trysting-place, and in a short time after 
two of the others joined me. The third, either out of contempt for 
our foolishness, or for some less dignified reason, failed to make an 
appearance. A quarter of an hour afterwards we set out in no very 
amiable mood without him. The sharp wind and the still sharper 
fear that possessed us made us shiver and chatter as though afflicted 
with ague. 

After much stumbling over the tufty hill grass, which is the most 
treacherous of paths by moonlight, we at last reached the ill-omened 
churchyard. By this time the two who accompanied me were well- 
nigh helpless with fright, and had not even the strength, much less 
the courage, to climb to the top of the wall. As for myself, I was 
determined to go through with the undertaking, if need be even 
alone. With this resolve I clambered up the ivy and peeped- 
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cautiously over the wall. I looked round for the old beggar, and at 
last discovered him seated on a flat tombstone on which was thrown 
the shadow of the quaintly-shaped church spire. The apparition 
startled me a little at first, for I was quite prepared for seeing, or 
rather imagining, anything, however nonsensical. The old man sat 
bolt upright and perfectly still, like some of the marble figures 
scattered round him. 

It was indeed a pretty and romantic picture. The white tomb- 
stones gleaming in the moonlight, the sough of the wind as it rustled 
through the weeping willows and the long thick grass, the grey out- 
line of the half-ruined little church, and in the midst of all the 
motionless figure of the old beggar, gave a weird and eerie beauty to 
the scene. So enchanted was I that I stood and gazed for some 
seconds in silent admiration. ‘Then I bethought me of my com- 
panions and bade them clamber up beside me, but I was answered 
only by a groan. But my curiosity was stronger than my fear, and I 
resolved to go up and speak to the old man. With this intent I 
caught hold of an overhanging willow branch to lower myself gently 
to the ground. But just as I did so an owl flapped out with a shriek- 
ing tu-whit, tu-whoo, which fairly startled those below me, who sprang 
up with a cry of terror and scampered off down the road, tumbling 
over one another in their fright. The old man remained motionless 
as ever, as though he heard and heeded nothing, and my adventure 
ended less romantically than I had expected. I went softly up to 
him, but his mind seemed to be elsewhere, for he only stared vacantly 
atme. I spoke to him, but got no answer. Growing impatient, at 
last I shook him gently, but it was as though I had shaken a corpse. 
I was rewarded by no signs of intelligence or recognition. At last, 
in despair, and feeling very foolish, not to say frightened, I turned, 
got over the wall again, and wended my way homewards. When my 
adventure became known, the superstitious fear with which Rob was 
regarded deepened almost into awe, though probably the old man 
never knew to what lucky circumstance he owed the more considerate 
treatment which he afterwards received. 

Into such a reverie had I fallen ; and, as I gazed into the red 
embers of the fire, the whole scene presented itself again before me 
as clearly and vividly as on that quiet autumn night when I sat on 
the ivy-grown wall of the churchyard. The little grey church and the 
white tombstones were before me again, and the eerie sighing of the 
wind was in my ears. From this pleasant illusion, however, I was 
awakened by hearing Steenie’s voice calling me to supper for the 
fourth time. 
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“Lord, ha’ mercy on us,” he was saying, “the laddie’s wits ha’ 
been a wool-gathering.” 

‘I was only thinking of old times, Steenie,” I replied. 

We drew in our chairs to the table, and after a most comprehen- 
sive and incomprehensible grace, delivered by Steenie in slow and 
solemn tones, all three of us set heartily to the victuals before us. 
Rob especially distinguished himself by the silent celerity with which 
he caused plate after plate of the homely brose to disappear before 
him. His spiritual investigations were evidently not so all engross- 
ing as to render him insensible to the cravings of a carnal appetite. 
Even Steenie’s rocky oatmeal cakes, which were generally able to 
defy the boldest and most willing teeth, as I knew of oid, were mere 
trifles to him. 

While the two were thus engaged I amused myself watching the 
progress of an enormous black cat, which had climbed up the back 
of Rob’s chair, and seemed bent on resuming its favourite seat on 
the dust-covered books which lined the shelf above. A dexterous 
bound from Rob’s shoulder landed him neatly on the edges of a 
great family Bible, where he sat with his tail curled round him, and 
gazed complacently at us, winking his large green eyes with all the 
gravity of a Marius. But he was not suffered to enjoy such tran- 
quillity long. My previous investigations had loosened the collection, 
and just as he was about to settle himself down comfortably for a 
snooze, the family Bible, with two or three others on either side of it, 
upset his gravity and himself by making an unseemly rush for the 
floor ; and books and cat came tumbling together in a cloud of dust 
to the ground. Mephistopheles, for so Steenie was pleased to call 
him, extricated himself from the dédris with great. dignity, though 
not a little difficulty, and after gazing reproachfully for a time at the 
prostrate Bible, with a hurt and insulted look, strode at last in 
solemn disgust from the room. 

I rose to pick up the offending volumes, which were very old and 
worm-eaten. One of them I found to be a rare and ancient copy 
of Spenser’s “‘ Faéry Queen,” dated 1670, with the family name and 
crest upon it. 

“Your collection contains some valuable books, Steenie,” I said. 

“Vailable ca’ ye them, George,” he replied, “’deed an’ they’re 
aucht but that. They micht hae been vailable i’ their day, but that’s 
lang gane by, and they’re auld and useless noo, gude for nocht but 
gethrin’ the stour. Ay, an’there wasahantle mair 0’ them aince, but 
the meenister fand a wheen tae his liking, an’ I sell’d mony a score 
o’ them tae an auld packman that aince gaed aboot the countryside. 
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I doot they’ve dune him sma’ guid, though, for I hevna seen him 
sin’ he got the last handfu’, and that’s mair as fower year syne.” 

“Little wonder, Steenie,” said I ; “ whoever had the good fortune 
to get possessed of a few score of these would soon find some more 
profitable occupation than that of a travelling packman.” 

“As for the lave,” continued Steenie, taking no notice of my 
interruption, “it’s sma’ guid they dae me Idoot. But they aye mak’ 
a corner for the bit beastie, and he wad miss them gin they 
were ta’en awa. He’s unco fond o’ sittin’ up there o’ nichts, puir 
fallow, though he’ll maybe be less keen o’t noo wi’ the fricht he’s 
gotten.” 

** But do you never read yourself, Steenie ?” I asked. 

“Na, na, George; I’ve ower muckle tae dae wi’ mair important 
maitters—herdin’ the sheep, milkin’ the kye, and reddin’ up the 
hoose. Forbye I was never much o’ a scholar.” 

The Farmer’s Magazine, the Bible, the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
and the works of Robert Burns comprised Steenie’s whole store 
of book-knowledge, though he knew these as few know them. 

Our attention now turned to Rob, who, after half an hour’s 
intermittent exercise with his jaws, pushed backed his chair from 
the table with a grunt of satisfaction, pulled out an ancient snuff- 
box from the depths of a capacious pocket, and taking a pinch 
between his thumb and forefinger, applied it solemnly to his nose. 
A prodigious sneezing followed, which shook the old arm-chair to 
its foundation, and sent the unwary dog reclining beneath it scuttling 
in terror from the room. When the fit subsided, Rob grasped 
his oaken staff, the sole companion of his wanderings, and rose 
to go. 

“Bide a wee, bide a wee,” interposed Steenie, coaxingly, “ ye’ll 
no be for steerin’ the nicht, shairly. Ye'’d be better sittin’ afore a 
guid fire in siccan a cauld nicht, wi a soun’ thack ruif abune yer 
heid, than gaein’ oot i’ a snell win’ that’s like tae blaw the lugs 
off ye.” 

“Deed an’ that’s sae,” returned Rob, gravely, “ an’ verra kin’ o’ 
ye forbye, but I maun ower the muir tae Sandy Gordon’s the 
nicht. He’s lookin’ for me tae dae a bit job for him i’ the morning.” 

Now, I had intended travelling the same road that night, but as 
I was not well enough acquainted with the way to be able to follow 
it in the dark, I had intended lodging the night with Steenie, and 
starting on my journey early the next morning. But when I heard 
that Rob was going in the same direction, I resolved to keep him 
company. When I told him so he seemed much pleased, though 
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Steenie shook his head gravely, and prophesied that “nae guid wad 
come o’t.” Seeing us determined, however, he yielded reluctantly, 
and, as a sort of compromise, insisted on accompanying us part of 
the road. 

As we stepped outside, a biting east wind struck full in our faces, 
chilling us to the very bone. The night was not dark, but a misty 
greyness enshrouded the sky. The wind, blowing in gusts, whistled 
sharply through the black hawthorn bushes which skirted the loaning 
on either side. Our ears tingled with cold and I began to think 
longingly of the blazing fire we had left. Yet the air was damp and 
heavy, not dry and stinging as in a hard frost. It was the time of 
the full moon, but a thick roll of clouds, multitudinously folded, hid 
her face as with a mantle. Everything was ominously quiet and still, 
not a bat nor an owl stirring. Ina corner of the dyke a flock of 
sheep were huddled together for warmth and shelter. Ina park on 
the other side a colt started up at our approach and scampered 
noisily along the field. ‘The beat of his hoofs on the ground seemed 
a thunderous sound in the silence. On the hard road Rob’s hob- 
nailed boots and iron-tipped staff clattered not less noisily. The 
light which seemed to twinkle before us at the distance of a mile at 
least, issued from a ploughman’s cottage not above a hundred yards 
away. 

The silence of the night possessed us, leaving us no desire to 
talk. The wind had died down almost to a whisper as we opened 
the gate at the foot of the loaning and stepped out on to the high- 
way. A black figure whirled swiftly past us in the darkness. It was 
a horseman riding at full gallop to keep himself warm. As we turned 
to the left and crossed the shaky little wooden bridge over the river, 
we heard the water flow beneath us with a dull, hollow sound, now 
soft, now loud, as the wind rose and fell. 

About the middle of the bridge I stopped to recover my breath, 
for we had been walking at ne average pace: but more on account 
of a strange, inexplicable sensation which had been growing upon 
me for the last mile or so. Steenie and Rob, having now found their 
tongues, were deep in conversation, and passed on without heeding 
me. I stood for a moment and listened, till I heard the sound of 
their footsteps die away in the distance. Then it was that I became 
the subject of a most fantastic experience. 

There are rare intervals in one’s life when the faculties become 
strangely sensitive and acute, the memory clear, and the imagination 
vivid ; when the dulness and languor which oppress us in our grosser 
moments are shaken off, and we cease to see things as ina dream. 
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It is as if a new world had been revealed to us, or as though the 
secret of the old had been laid bare. The blood flows quicker and 
more warmly in the veins, and the pulses throb with a fuller life. 
We seem to stand, as it were, on the very tip-toe of existence. 

Such a time was this for me. The sharp walk had changed the 
numbness of the night air into a veritable elixir of life; the mind 
became phenomenally clear, and keenly sensitive to the most minute 
impression. It was as though the dust and cobwebs which had 
gathered round it under the deadening influence of routine and 
custom were in an instant swept away, and a happy prisoner, immured 
for long in the darksome recesses of Pluto’s cave, had been privileged 
to turn his eyes from shadows, and behold for a few brief moments 
the light of day. 

The sensation was almost intoxicating in his intensity. I felt 
shaken and giddy, like a frail vessel vibrating with the throb of over- 
powerful engines. To steady myself I leaned over the rustic parapet 
and listened to the ripple of the water in the stream below. Sounds 
came to my ears with a clearness which was altogether new—the 
swish of the water against the long thick grass which lipped the bank, 
the rustle of the wind as it took the reed-tops in the marsh beyond. 
The lowing of a cow from a distant farmyard fell upon my ear, and 
the fragrant smell of the pinewood was wafted to me at the distance 
of over half a mile. 

For several minutes I lingered thus, enjoying to the full the very 
ecstasy of existence, and inwardly hoping that the illusion, if it were 
an illusion, might last for ever. But slowly, imperceptibly, the 
vision died away ; the magic glory faded from the landscape, and I 
became a commonplace mortal once again. I pulled out my watch, 
and found, to my wonder, that I had loitered not less than half an 
hour. Steenie and Rob, I reflected, would now be more than a mile 
in front of me, so I started to overtake them with all the speed I 
could muster. 

That night I felt would be a memorable one for me, though I 
little guessed that adventures were still in store which would make 
it more memorable still. The sensation through which I had 
passed seemed to have quickened every nerve in my body, for I ran 
for a time almost without effort, as though supported by wings. 
The night had cleared somewhat, and I could see the white road 
gleaming far into the distance, winding its tortuous way through the 
closely-planted avenue of fir-trees which lined it on either side. The 
clouds had parted asunder, and at intervals the moon shone fitfully 
through. 
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In a quarter of an hour I had covered over half a mile ; but the 
way was hilly and rough; my breath soon gave out, and I was 
forced to settle down to a sharp walk. Farther on I meta little 
cottage girl, with a jug of milk in her hand, which she was carrying 
home for supper. My hurrying gait seemed to frighten her at first, 
for she shrank back as I came near, and looked about timidly as 
though doubtful which way to run. But a kindly voice served to 
reassure her, and I learned that she had joined the road at a stile 
some little distance up, and had passed two men walking slowly on 
the way. I quickened my pace, therefore, and pushed on. 

So still was the night that the rustle of the leaves and the crack- 
ling of the fallen chestnuts beneath my feet sounded in the silence 
like the rush of a great wind in the pines, and the firing of so many 
musket shots. Yet there was something invigorating in the keen air 
and the rapid movement, and I strode on briskly, whistling as I went. 
Away ina distant plantain a fox howled plaintively ; though I like 
not the sound, especially in a dark night and on a lonely road, there 
is something so startlingly human and eerie about it which makes a 
deliberate assault upon the feelings. 

As I neared the stile I heard Rob and Steenie talking together. 

“It'll be a gey an’ coorse nicht this, I’m thinkin’,” Steenie was 
saying ; “d’ye see hoo the sheep hae gotten a huddled thegither 7’ 
the corner o’ the dyke there? It’s an ill sign, man; it’s an ill sign.” 

But presently Rob caught sight of me, and began to banter me 
in his usual good-humoured fashion. 

“ An’ whae did ye meet on the road, George, that sae taigil’t ye?” 
said he. 

“Oh, I was only looking over the bridge at the water,” I replied 
unconcernedly, for I knew that by relating my experience I would 
only succeed in making myself ridiculous. 

“Weel, oor road lies ower here,” he said, pointing to the stile, 
“‘an’ the suner we get on tae’t the better.” 

From the stile a little pathway, hardly discernible even in daylight 
for grass and heather, might be observed, wending its zigzag course 
round the foot of the hill, Meandering on with an infinite number 
and variety of twists and turnings, after some six miles or so, it 
merged abruptly on the open moor. 

But Steenie still persisted. 

“I doot it wad hae been wiser i’ ye tae hae bidden a’ nicht, for 
there’s nae sayin’ what kin o’ storm micht come on ye. I dae like 
the sough o’ that win’ someway.” 

“We're i’ the Lord’s haun’,” returned the old beggar, piously. 
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*“ An’ forbye, I’ve been oot in mony a siccan nicht afore. There’s a 
snawstorm comin’, nae doot, but I think we’ll win the length afore 
it comes on. Onyway, I ken mony a bit neuk and cranny i’ the 
hillside we can creep in tae till it blaws by. An’ if the warst 
comes tae the warst,” he added, with a tone of melancholy resigna- 
tion, which sent a cold shiver through me, “as I aye said, I wad 
raither en’ ma days i’ the muir or the hillside than cooped up like a 
rat i’ a hole in a sma’ corner o’ a bit stane biggin’.” 

With these words we shook hands and parted. I watched Steenie 
pacing slowly down the road again, and inwardly shuddered as I saw 
his figure vanish in the darkness. By this time more than half of 
the romance I had associated with the prospect of a sixteen-mile 
walk in the dark, in company with a half insane old beggar, had worn 
off, and I wished myself safe in Steenie’s cosy parlour again. Ashamed 
to confess my fears, however, I turned and followed Rob, assuming 
an air of cheerfulness I was far from possessing. : 

But his cheery voice soon served to shake off my melancholy, 
and ’ere long we were striding forward in the dark as merrily as 
though we were footing it in broad daylight on the king’s highway. 
At every step our road became more desolate and lonesome. The 
narrow pathway, which ran down a steep glen, flanked on either side 
by high and rugged hills, was hardly distinguishable in the winter 
darkness, The wind had risen, and was moaning eerily through the 
trees, The sky had commenced to darken again, and away to the 
west a great bank of thick, dark clouds was gathering ominously in 
the sky. 

Yet, despite these evil omens, the first hour of our journey passed 
right pleasantly. We talked, and joked, and the rocks rang with the 
echo of our laughter, for we were both of gipsy blood, and felt as 
much at ease tramping doggedly along the steep hillside, with the 
murmur of the brook and the sough of the wind in our ears, as more 
home-bred folks could be on a winter evening by their cosy firesides. 

To-night, however, no murmuring brook greeted our ears ; but 
instead, deep down in the glen, we heard the Shinnel roaring along 
its rocky channel, for the water was in high spate with the heavy 
rains. Far away, on the other side, I observed a small light glimmer- 
ing feebly in the darkness. It could not come from a cottage, for 
there were none in so wild and lonesome a place. Rob, I knew, 
was acquainted with every inch of the road, so I appealed to 
him. He turned to me sharply as I spoke, with an alarmed look 
in his face, 

“A licht ? the glen, say ye, George! My auld een are no sae 
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gleg at the seein’ as they were aince; but, an’ that be sae, we’ll haud 
a wee tae the left, for it’ll be the Water Kelpie oot the nicht, an’ he’s 
no a canny beast tae fa’ in’ wi’.” 

The Water Kelpie was the terror of the country for miles round. 
He figured in many a fearsome story familiar to my childhood. On 
dark, stormy nights, when the river was in high flood, he hung out his 
light on the bank, himself sitting ona rock in the middle of the 
stream, ready to receive any unlucky wight who might be attracted 
by the gleam into his voracious jaws. He also it was that caused the 
river to roar so loudly, lashing it into fury with his tail. Tradition, 
moreover, ascribed to him a less dignified, but not less important 
function, that, namely, of punishing disobedient children. Many a 
winter night has the appearance of his face at the window sent me 
scampering off to bed, when all manner of bribes and threats on the 
part of parents and elders had been tried in vain. The mere mention 
of his name again, after so many years, opened the floodgates of 
memory, and a whole torrent of story and romance came pouring in 
upon me. 

Much, though, as I had heard of him and his doings, it had never 
been my lot to see him in the flesh; and now here was an oppor- 
tunity which I must not for the world lose. Besides, I knew better 
than to appear incredulous before Rob, since nothing irritated the 
old man more than to be called in question for any of his super- 
stitious fancies. So I said meekly— 

** But, Rob, I should like to see him. What is he like?” 

“Weel, gin ye saw him aince ye wadna heed aboot seein’ him a 
second time, I’se warn ye,” answered Rob, somewhat tartly. 

I was evidently lacking in awe and reverence for this strange 
monster. So I again asked : 

“ Did you ever see him yourself, Rob ?” 

* Ay, aince,” he responded, in a whisper, “but I wad raither no 
speak aboot it enoo. There’s nae sayin’ what micht happen. He 
micht e’en be cooried doun at the back o’ the rock listenin’ tae us.” 

“Oh, nonsense, Rob,” I said ; ‘what objection can he have to 
our talking of him? Tell me all about it.” 

Rob looked puzzled for a moment, as though drawn two ways by 
his fear of the Kelpie and his natural love of story-telling. At last 
the latter triumphed. 

“Weel,” said he, “we'll just haud a wee mair tae the left, and 
I'll tell ye aboot it.” 

“ Tt’ll be nigh forty years sune,” he went on, “aboot the time 0’ 
the Lammas floods, that I gaed along this same road, juist in siccan 
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a nicht as this. I kenn’d nocht aboot the Water Kelpie than. Weel, 
I saw the licht, juist as you saw’t the nicht, an’ I speir’'d at mysel’ 
whaur it could come frae, for I kenn’d there was nae biggin’ i’ the 
glen oronthe hillside forbye Jock o’ the Glen’s, whilk wasa mile or twae 
faurer up. Sae I een gaed doun—but we’d better gie ower speakin’ 
o’t enoo, maybe, for he’s no a cannie beast tae be near haun.” 

“Go on, Rob,” I said encouragingly, “we’re not within half a 
mile of him yet.” 

“Weel, whan I gat doun ” here Rob stopped again, for we 
were now directly opposite the light, though at some distance off. 

“Yes, Rob,” I said, “and what did you see?” 

“T saw a beast sittin’ on a rock,” said Rob, quaveringly. 

“ Was he big?” I asked again. 

“ Ay, he— he was a big, muckle beast,” replied Rob, keeping his 
eye fixed steadily upon the light. 

We were now safely by, and Rob’s tongue became unloosed 
again. Somehow or other my desire to see the Water Kelpie had 
vanished as we came near. But I urged Rob on with his tale. 

“ And what shape was he?” I asked. 

But Rob now scorned to answer questions, and proceeded with 
his story in a more scientific manner. 

“He was a big muckle beast,” he said again, “as big maybe as 
Steenie’s auldest bull stirk”—I nad not the pleasure of that gentle- 
man’s acquaintance, but I said nothing, and Rob went on. “He 
had a big muckle heid as weel” (my respect for the Kelpie now began 
to increase), “ wi’ twae lang tusks that cam oot frae his nose, and twae 
horns on his heid like a bred shorthorn. His een were like twae 
red-hot bits o’ coal” (this was becoming fearsome), “and his lang 
wabbit feet were streekit oot on the rock afore him. He wasna’a 
hairy beast, but his body was spreed a’ ower wi’ reed and green scales 
like a dragon’s.” 

Here Rob stopped for a moment to recover breath. 

“ And had he a tail?” I asked, for I had always a passion for 
details. 

“ Ay, he had a lang green tail, whilk he hel’ ower the rock, and 
lashed the water wi’. An’ the mair he lashed the looder it roared.” 

At this point Rob’s brilliant descriptive and imaginative power 
seemed to fail him. But I knew there was more to follow, so I 
prompted him. 

“ And did he see you, Rob?” I asked. 

“Ay, that did he, and afore I had gotten richt doun tae the 
water.” 
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“ And what did he do?” 

“He tummel’t off the rock wi’ a fearsome splash, and, as he 
tummel’t, the licht on the bank gaed oot. I thocht he had gaen awa, 
but in a meenit I sees his ugly heid abune the water makin’ straucht 
for whaur I was staunin’.” 

* And what did you do, Rob?” 

“Dae ! I hadna that muckle time tae dae aucht. I juist turned 
aboot, and ran for ma verra life. I heard him come patterin’ ahint 
me, but wi’ his wabbit feet he wisna verra gleg at the rinnin’, I wad 
hae gotten the better o’ him in time, but I trippit ower a stane and 
fell a’ ma length on the grun’. I wisna richt doun till he was on me. 
But I had as muckle sense left as tae skreigh wi’ a’ ma micht. An’ 
ye ken yersel’ what kin o’ din I mak’ whan I skreigh ma loodest. An’ 
mair, I laid aboot me wi’ the same stick ye see nooi’ mahaun. But 
I needna ha’ heeded, for it juist rang on his scales like a hammer on 
a smith’s anvil. It was ma skreighin’ that fleyed him, for after he 
had dug his tusks richt thro’ ma airm—the marks o’ whilk I can show 
ye tae this day” (and he turned up his sleeve and showed me two 
great ragged scars on his right arm), “he slunk awa wi’ a skirl and 
left me streekit fair unconscious on the grun’. Next mornin’ Jock 
o’ the Glen fand me whan he gaed tae look his sheep, and brocht 
me tae his ain cottage, whaur, what wi’ the fricht and the bite i’ ma 
airm, I lay for mair as sax weeks atween life and death.” 

It did not need much penetration to see that Rob’s story was an 
ingenious combination of the spectacle of an otter and a will-o’-the- 
wisp, garnished, of course, a good deal by his own very fertile 
imagination. But I affected to believe it all implicitly. 

“Yes, Rob,” I said, “that was, indeed, a very wonderful ex- 
perience.” 

We looked back now, and saw the light still shining in the valley 
far below us. Then we turned to regain the pathway we had left. 

But this, as we were soon to discover, was no such easy matter. A 
change, which we had failed to notice in our talk, had been gradually 
stealing over the face of the landscape. The darkness and the coid 
had become more intense, and the wind had risen from a low soft 
moaning to a whistling shriek. When we realised it, something of 
the gloom of Nature penetrated our spirits. A pall fell upon our con- 
versation, and we strode along in silence. 

Rob at first struck out confidently, bidding me follow close 
behind. But ere long his hurried yet hesitating gait plainly told me 
he had missed his way ; though, for a time, we suffered no great in- 
convenience, for we had a smooth and solid footing of grass and 
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heather beneath us, and we knew that by keeping well up the face 
of the hill we must reach the top some time or other. But presently 
we felt ourselves stumbling over a rougher piece of country—great 
rocks and treacherous tracts of loose sand and stones alternating with 
moss-hags, peaty pools, and occasionally a roaring mountain torrent. 
At one time we found ourselves floundering through a marshy bog, 
or stumbling over clumps of reeds and willows, our clothes soaked 
and dripping with the wet ; at another, crawling cautiously on hands 
and knees down a steep ravine, never knowing where our next foot- 
step was to land. 

Half an hour of such rough travelling left me most miserable— 
my wrists aching, and my hands cut and bleeding with the sharp 
stones. The wind roared down the gorge below us, striking full in 
our faces, so that we could not hear each other speak. Rob was now 
several yards in front of me, for his pace was deadly, and I was gasp- 
ing for breath, both by reason of the violence of the wind and my 
own very strenuous exertions. His behaviour, even to me who knew 
him well, seemed most extraordinary. At times he would hurry on 
frantically, whistling, as it appeared to me, in a most unseemly 
fashion. Then he would stop of a sudden, waving his stick in the 
face of the sky, as though he were taking auspices after the manner 
of a Roman augur ; and then press on again with renewed vigour, 
muttering to himself all the time. 

For a while we struck ina straight line across the face of the hill ; 
but after a time Rob turned abruptly and commenced to ascend, and 
I had no choice but to follow, though at every step my limbs sank 
beneath me, and I felt ready to faint with sheer exhaustion. Then 
the snow began to fall, gently at first and in tiny flakes, then pouring 
down in masses of white, eddying and whirling with the wind. For 
the first time in my life I felt a cold shudder of dread come over me, 
which chilled me more even than the cold night air. I saw it was 
madness to go on, but then, I reflected, it would be equal madness 
to turn back. My mind gave way to the most morbid imaginings. 
Every blast of wind that struck my face sounded in my ears like a 
death-knell. The white snow that covered our garments reminded 
me of a winding-sheet. The sough of the wind as it echoed and re- 
echoed round the hillside sounded in my ears like the wail ofa 
creature in agony. 

But soon all feeling vanished, and I stumbled up mechanically, 
slipping and sliding at every step. At last I felt level ground 
beneath me, and I knew we were at the top of the hill. Here surely, 
I thought, Rob would stop, and cast about him for the right 
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direction. But I had hardly scrambled to the topmost ledge of 
rock, when I saw him clambering with unbated speed down the 
other side, which was very steep and strewn with gravel and loose 
stones. I staggered on after him, breathless, dripping, and sore. 
My foot slipped on a loose pile of gravel, and, not having strength 
left to rise, I began to roll. Yet the motion seemed a pleasant one 
after our deadly climb. Soon I ceased trying to rise altogether, and 
was content to roll on. I felt utterly careless whether I should roll 
on thus for ever or dash down one of the precipices which lined the 
hillside. ‘The stones cut me and the heather stung my face, but I 
huddled, myself together and rolled on. I passed Rob on the way, 
and he started as I swept swiftly past him ; but he made no attempt 
to stop me, at which I wondered greatly. Far down the hill I heard 
him call to me, but with the wind beating hard upon my face, which 
was more than half buried in the snow and heather, I made out 
nothing. Then I closed my eyes, for I was weary, caring little 
whether I should ever open them again. Besides, the motion was 
not uncomfortable after the agony of the upward climb; and I could 
not have stopped myself even had I tried. 

Thus I rolled on for a year mayhap, as it seemed to me, blinded 
and choking with a curious compound of blood and dust and snow. 
Would I never stop? I felt as though I had been rolling all my life, as 
far back as I could remember. At last I made a wild effort to raise 
myself, but it was useless, and I only contrived to roll the harder. 
Suddenly I felt myself on the level, and in a moment had pitched 
headlong into the stream which wound, like a moat, round the foot of 
the hill. The cold water soon brought me to my wits again. I 
bathed my face and hands, and then crawled feebly out in a most 
wretched plight, myself stunned and cut and bleeding, and my 
clothes soaked and torn almost to tatters. 

On the bank I seated myself awhile to await Rob. Presently he 
appeared, shrouded in snow, and looking more like a ghost than a 
man. He passed on quickly without a word, but with a curious grim 
smile upon his face, which I did not like to see. I rose up, however, 
feeling in somewhat better spirits, and followed him. A quarter of a 
mile on we climbed the fence, and struck across the open moor. 
Once over that, we knew we were safe. But the darkness was in- 
tense, black as the nether pit, the snow blinding, and the wind 
fierce; so we rambled on for an hour or more, making, as I thought, 
but little progress. 

Meanwhile Rob’s behaviour became more eccentric than ever. 
Sometimes he would hurry along for a bit in silence, with a half- 
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running, half-walking gait which tried my endurance sorely ; then he 
would start suddenly and stop as though he had met someone. At 
other times he would crane his neck forward and put his hand to his 
ear as though he heard something, though the only sound audible 
was the howling of the wind, and now and then the bleat of a snipe 
or the weird wailing of the whaup. Not seldom he stopped and 
struck out wildly with his hands, as though defending himself against 
someone, muttering loudly the while in a queer, cracked voice which 
was hardly human. 

At first I gave no heed, for I knew he had strange fancies, and 
feared to irritate him; but about midnight, as I guess, when the 
darkness lifted somewhat, and I was able to see things more plainly, 
his strange demeanour frightened me so much that I made to go 
forward and speak to him. Scarcely had I made this resolve when 
I saw him staggering badly, as though about to fall. I ran up 
hastily and grasped him firmly by the arm. He stopped abruptly 
and turned to me with a look I shall never forget, for it seemed to 
pierce my inmost soul. 

“‘ What’s the matter, Rob?” I said anxiously. 

He started at my words with an unearthly cry, which almost froze 
the blood in my veins. 

“Dinna ye hear it? Dinna ye hear it?” he shrieked, and his 
voice rose clear above the howling wind. 

Then he shook his arm free of my grasp and raised his clenched 
fist to the sky. 

“ Hear what, Rob?” I asked, now thoroughly terrified. 

“The voices i’ the win’, man! The voices i’ the win’! ” 

I blanched with fear. Like a gleam of lightning the truth flashed 
on me. Rob had gone mad—mad! And I was alone, with a mad- 
man, on the lonely moor. I had to repeat the words over and over 
to myself ere a full sense of their meaning dawned on me. Then I 
looked up, and oh! shall I ever forget the face which I saw gleam- 
ing into mine? Even yet its memory haunts me in my dreams, for 
impressions so vivid and awful do not easily fade away. I started 
back a pace instinctively, to avoid the glare of those fiery blood-shot 
eyes. For fully half a minute their terrible, unearthly light burned 
its way into my very soul. I stood rooted to the spot, unable to 
move hand or foot. A curious mesmeric spell in them fascinated 
me. I was utterly helpless. A second more and I, too, should have 
gone mad. 

But the maniac broke the spell by clutching me fiercely by the 
arm. Witha look of grim mirth on his face, he shrieked into my ear, 
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“ They’re cryin’ on me, they’re cryin’ on me; I maun awa’, I maun 
awa’ ! ” 

With that he plunged into the darkness and left me standing 
alone. In the distance I heard his voice die gradually away. Then, 
scarce knowing what I did, I gathered myself together and ran after 
him with all my might. How long I continued thus I cannot say, 
for I was well-nigh insensible at the time ; but just at the fence which 
skirts the moor on the other side I came upon him again. When he 
saw me he came at me with a rush, but its violence had spent itself 
ere he reached me, and, staggering blindly forward, he fell in a 
dead faint into my arms. 

I laid him gently on the ground, and with my handkerchief 
wiped away the froth which had gathered on his lips. Then I stood 
fora moment to consider. For myself I was not much afraid. I 
knew that I was strong enough to weather it out, unless sleep took 
possession of me. But here was Rob lying helpless at my feet, and 
in such a storm of snow and wind I could not hope that the morning 
would see him still alive. To wait with him meant certain death to 
one, and probable death to both of us. On the other hand, I 
reflected, were I to go on, I might, with the help of Providence, come 
upon some cottage or other where I might find help and shelter. It 
was our only chance—albeit, a desperate and hopeless one. So I 
doffed my overcoat, wrapped it tightly around him, and set out on 
my lonesome journey. 

I had no notion how the road lay, but, all in a tremble with 
excitement, I turned my face to the wind and started. Climbing the 
fence I stood once more upon the heather; but the night was black 
and I had nothing but my wits to guide me, and even they were far 
from sharp after what had passed. 

The snow, beating in my face, stung me like vipers, and my 
hands and feet were numbed with the cold; but I thought of Rob, 
and went on. In my impatience and anxiety I commenced to run, 
but the snow got into my boots and checked my speed. At times I 
was wading knee-deep in the drifts. Then I felt myself breasting a 
steep hill, and, full of hope, I pressed on. When about half-way up? 
I became conscious of a sudden lull in the wind. Struck with 
wonder, I stopped for a moment and listened. 

Then far, far away, like a voice from the other world, there rang 
through the stillness a piercing scream, which died gradually away 
into a long-drawn wail. Then all was quiet again. And the wind 
came sweeping down the valley, while I shivered and pressed on. 

Hours seemed to pass, and I walked on half mechanically, like a 
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body without a soul. At last I felt that I could hold out no longer. 
An overpowering feeling of weariness and exhaustion came over me, 
so I dragged my limbs along till I came to a place somewhat sheltered 
by a huge rock which overhung it, and then sank fainting on the 
ground. How long I lay thus I cannot tell. In broad daylight I 
awoke with a choking sensation in my throat, and saw two men, 
neither of whom I knew, standing over me, one attempting to restore 
me by a plentiful administration of brandy, and the other rubbing 
my hands with an energy to which I was unaccustomed. 

The first words I remember uttering were, “ Where is Rob?” 

“ We dinna ken,” replied both the men at once. 

“‘ Let’s go and look for him,” I said, in a dazed way. 

When I got upon my feet I saw to my wonder that I was barely 
a hundred yards from the place I had left Rob the night before. I 
had been walking in a circle. We got over the fence, which was 
almost covered by the snow, and commenced digging on the other 
side with the spades which the men had brought with them. After a 
time we found him, lying just as I had left him, but cold and stiff, 
and frozen to death. 

I shuddered and wept bitter tears, for I had loved the old man 
tenderly. I must have stood over him for some time, for one of the 
men took me by the hand, saying, “ Hoots, sir, come awa’; dinna 
tak’ on sae. Be thankfu’ ye’ve saved yersel’. As for him, weel, it’s a 
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verra great peety, but he was just a puir bit gangrel body, efter a’. 
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ROBERT HERRICK. 


HERE are some writers who have been the adopted sons of 
fame from their first publication, either because what they 
wrote was adapted to secure a present popularity, or for some-more 
inscrutable reason. The capricious manner that Fame assumes in 
dealing with poets is notorious. What were considered the ephemeral 
productions of one writer have been passed over by his own age and 
left to be the pride of some century far ahead ; while a serious 
and sincere work, admittedly written for posterity, has been loudly 
applauded by the poet’s contemporaries, but quietly and ungratefully 
ignored by those future ages for whose benefit it was composed. 

We should not imagine that poet to be on the high road to 
immortality whose one book, published in his own old age, did not 
run into a second edition for nearly two hundred years. And yet 
is not Robert Herrick’s right of way among the green slopes of 
Parnassus as well assured as that of most poets? Fame played one 
of her tricks upon him, but he knew her flighty nature and was 
prepared for it. His book—in spite of the apparently trivial 
character of many of its subjects—was written for posterity if ever 
book was. Of that we can be perfectly sure both from his own 
express and repeated statement to that effect in his poems, and also 
from the fact that he took the least possible pains to secure a con- 
temporary reputation. It is not many poets of whom so much can 
be said. There was no log-rolling about Herrick. He belonged to 
no “ benefit club for mutual flattery.” And the slow process of events 
has brought him his reward. 


Robert Herrick! was a Londoner, the son of a London tradesman, 
and was born in Cheapside in1591. London has cause to be proud 
of her poetic sons ; their names make a glorious roll : Chaucer, 
Spenser, Herrick, Ben Jonson, Milton, Pope, Keats, Browning, all 
these were born in London, and almost all have celebrated her and 


1 The name, according to the fashion of the time, was indifferently spelt 
Harick, Hearick, Hearik, Heyricke, Eyrick, Eyreke, Erick, &c., &c., all of 
which are probably variations of the Norse Zric. 
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spoken of her kindly in their writings. To this rule Herrick, as we 
shall see, is no exception. After schooldays which may or may not 
have been spent at Westminster School he was apprenticed, at the 
age of sixteen, to his uncle William, afterwards Sir William Herrick, 
a goldsmith in Wood Street, Cheapside. Inthe meantime Elizabeth 
had died, and the first of the Stuarts was on the throne. 

It is with difficulty that London life of three hundred years ago 
can be imagined, and London itself has changed as much as the life 
of her people. In those days it was no exaggeration to speak of 
“silver-footed Thamesis.” The river wasa place for bathing, fishing, 
and boating. Hundreds of watermen plied between the city and 
the southern bank. Old St. Paul’s dominated the city and provided 
a recognised but unsuitable meeting-place for business men and 
pleasure seekers: it was the customary promenade for citizens 
and courtiers, soldiers and poets, the fashionable and the disreputable 
worlds. The citizen lived over his shop with his family and 
apprentices. The city was the centre of an animated and gaily 
coloured life. In the afternoons there were the performances at the 
theatres on the Bankside, The Globe, The Hope, The Rose, The Swan, 
and Paris Garden, all of which were in the neighbourhood of South- 
wark, and might be reached either by Old London Bridge, or by 
taking one of the crowd of small boats that were in attendance. 
The traffic between the city and the theatres was the mainstay of 
many of these watermen, and when, owing to the prevalence of the 
plague, the playhouses were closed, the loss of custom naturally 
affected them severely. There is a curious petition extant at Dulwich 
College in which the “Servantes and plaiers” of Lord Strange 
beseech the Privy Council to withdraw the restriction upon their 
theatre, and this is made one of their pleas. 

- “And -for that the use of our plaichowse on the Banckside, by 
reason of the passage to and frome the same by water, is a greate 
releif to the poore Watermen theare, and our dismission thence, nowe 
in this longe vacation, is to those poore men a greate hindraunce, 
and in manner an undoeinge, as they generallie complaine, both 
our and theire humble petition and suite thearefore to your good 
Honnors is that you wilbe pleased, of your speciall favour, to recall 
this our restrainte, and permitt us the use of the saide Plaichowse 
again.” 

This document is inserted by J. Payne Collier in his “ Memoirs 
of Edward Alleyn,” and shows the large part that the theatre played 
in the life of the town. 


The romance and the variety in the career of a London apprentice 
RR2 
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of this time may be gathered from Scott’s “ Fortunes of Nigel,” and 
it was in the midst of this full-blooded and highly-strung existence 
that Herrick found himself placed in 1607. Although the scene of 
his schooling is doubtful, we are at least certain that his school days 
fixed in him a liking for poetry, especially that of the Latin lyrists ; 
and we may be sure that he availed himself as largely as possible of 
the intellectual opportunities that London offered at that time. Of 
these the chief was the drama, which was then at its very highest 
pitch, and without doubt Herrick made himself tolerably familiar 
with the interiors of the humble playhouses of those days. And 
what a dramatic feast was held out to the Londoner at that time. 
Herrick was an apprentice from 1607 to about 1612, and during 
those years many of the masterpieces of the English drama were first 
produced—“ Antony and Cleopatra,” “Coriolanus,” ‘“ Cymbeline,” 
“The Tempest,” “The Winter’s Tale,” Jonson’s “Silent Woman,” 
“ Catiline,” “ The Alchemist,” Beaumont and Fletcher’s “ Philaster,” 
“The Maid’s Tragedy,” and the burlesque “ Knight of the Burning 
Pestle,” Webster’s terrible “ Vittoria Corombona,” “The Puritan,” 
and “ The Yorkshire Tragedy,” both attributed to Shakespeare, and 
many a kindly and rollicking comedy by the prolific Heywood, the 
poetic Dekker, and the facile Middleton. With such intellectual 
fare as this it is no wonder that the imagination of Herrick was so 
strengthened as that the little shop in Wood Street became an 
impossibility. Consciousness of the possession of a poetic tempera- 
ment, and perhaps glimpses of the social life of the brilliant writers 
of the time, these probably influenced his decision. At any rate, the 
decision was made. His uncle was induced to forego the remainder 
of the apprenticeship, and the nephew was entered on the books of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

The writers who had immediately preceded Shakespeare, and 
had paved the way for greater men than themselves—Nashe, Peele, 
Greene, Lodge, and their compeers—were almost without exception 
University men. The same was true of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
and perhaps of Jonson, whose names and doings were already 
sufficiently familiar to Herrick, and this may have had an influence 
in determining the imaginative apprentice to seek to further his in- 
tellectual and literary fortunes by a university course. Although he 
first entered at St. John’s he afterwards shifted to Trinity Hall, and 
it was thence that he graduated Bachelor in Arts in 1616, the year 
of Shakespeare’s death. 

There are half a dozen letters still preserved which the poet wrote 
to his uncle while at Cambridge, giving several interesting details of 
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his life there. He seems to have been chiefly, if not entirely, 
dependent for supplies upon his uncle, and the burden of his letters 
has been the burden of many an undergraduate’s epistle since—the 
shortness of means and the necessity of obtaining further supplies. 
The following extract is a fair specimen : “I entreat you (as hereto- 
fore), so now to paye to Mr. Adrian Morrus, bookseller, in the black 
fryers, the some of tenn pounds, who hath payd the same some at 
Cambridge ; . . . be you but pleas’d and I shall justifie the expec- 
tation of all men.” (January 16}%.) In another letter, asking 
for a similar advance, he says: “and I hope you will be in some 
sort careful for my credit, which,” he naively adds, “will be weak 
except I hear from your worship this week.” And again, “the long 
time that your worship hath been absent hath compelled me to 
run somewhat deep into my tailor’s debt.” He is profuse in his 
gratitude when the bounty is bestowed, and writes sometimes in an 
extravagant and euphuistic style. ‘Long life and the aspersions of 
heaven fall upon vou,” is one of his expressions, and in another he 
beseeches his relative to remember him “like a true Maecenas,” 
which goes to show that even at that time (February 16}%) he was 
beginning to regard himself as a poet. 

His removal from St. John’s College to Trinity Hall is explained 
in these letters. “ Meanwhile, I hope I have (as I presume you 
know) changed my colledg for one where the quantity of expence 
wilbe shortned by reason of the privacie of the house, where I 
propose to live recluce.” Whether his university life was altogether 
hermit-like, or whether he was trying to work upon the feelings of 
his guardian is likely to remain a matter of opinion. In any case 
his uncle seems to have treated his nephew in a somewhat niggardly 
fashion, doling out his ten pounds with a very sparing hand, and ap- 
parently waiting to receive an urgent appeal for the amount before he 
sent it. This is the more strange when we remember that (as appears 
from one of these letters) the money was not that of the old goldsmith 
himself, but actually withdrawn piecemeal from Herrick’s own patri- 
mony. Herrick seems to have been conscious of this, and one or two 
traces of irony may be found in the letters, notably in one which he 
addressed to his “careful uncle.” It is likely that the successful 
tradesman, enjoying the favour of the custom of the Court, and 
receiving civic distinction, could not appreciate the reasons which 
led Robert from his counter to the University, and that he kept a 
strict hand on his finances in consequence. Herrick obtained his 
degree as Master in 1620 and returned to London. 

With the experience of an additional seven years, with the 
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dignity that attaches to a Master in Arts, and with more or less 
reputation as a minor poet, Robert Herrick was now able to enter 
freely into that society of wits which before his departure to Cambridge 
he had been able to regard only from a distance. It is true that 
that incomparable company had been deprived of two of its brightest 
ornaments in the interval—Shakespeare and Beaumont were both 
dead—but Fletcher, Chapman, Massinger, and above all Ben Jonson 
—recently returned from his trip to Scotland—were still carrying on 
the old traditions, and Herrick’s life for the next nine years is the 
life of “Bartholomew Fair,” and the “Gull’s Hornbook,” the 
ordinary, the playhouse, and the tavern. 

The old meetings at the Mermaid were over, but there were 
others which answered equally well, the Sun, the Dog, the Triple 
Tun, and, more famous still, ‘‘ The Old Devil,” ‘n Fleet Street near 
Temple Bar, and almost opposite St. Dunstan’s Church. Here were 
held those convivial exercises over which Jonson ruled with a 
despotic hand, and hither to him came flocking the poets of the 
younger generation—Herrick and Falkland, and Sir Kenelm Digby, 
Marmion, Randolph, and Brome the dramatists, and many more. 
It was a species of literary club ; its members were “sealed of the 
Tribe of Ben,” and called his sons. The dignity of Sonship was 
accorded to Herrick, and throughout his after life he always looked 
back to his connection with the old poet with a peculiar relish. 
With the exception of the classical writers and Ben Jonson, the only 
poets celebrated in his verse are Beaumont, Fletcher, and Denham. 
But to Jonson are consecrated several of his lyrics, and in all of 
them he is spoken of as the chief of poets, “the rare arch-poet.” 

He sings : 

Fill me a mighty bowl 
Up to the brink ; 
That I may drink 

Unto my Jonson’s soul. 

Crown it again, again, 
And thrice repeat 


That happy heat 
To drink to thee, my Ben ; 


and writes an epitaph for him, which begins : 


Here lies Tonson with the rest 
Of the poets, but the best. 


Jonson’s was the predominating influence in his verse. The 
“ Hesperides” are in a sense the outcome of the “ Forest” and the 
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“ Underwoods ” of the master, and several times the same subject is 
treated similarly by the two poets. It is always necessary when 
speaking of Jonson to remember that he had a splendid lyrical gift : 
a judgment that is based solely upon his plays leaves unseen one of 
the most beautiful sides of his many-sided character. The lyrical 
poetry of his century owed more of its colouring and form to Jonson 
than to almost any other writer. 

This free town life, however, was not tobe Herrick’s much longer. 
In the year 1629 it came toanend. The reason for the change is 
not known. Perhaps, as he grew older, his naturally thoughtful mind 
became tired of the careless gaiety of the life—he expressly tells us 
that it was not mere necessity that induced him to take the step— 
but at any rate, in 1629, shortly after his mother’s death, he took 
holy orders, and was presented to a living in Devonshire. 

The sudden change from town to country must have been deeply 
felt by Herrick. Devonshire was not then a few hours’ journey 
from London. Herrick went by water, and he regarded it as a 
serious voyage. To one who had mixed with the frivolities, if not 
with the excesses of London life, it was like being torn up by the 
roots. As his custom is, Herrick describes his feelings in verse, and 
apostrophises the Thames : 

No more shall I reiterate thy Strand, 

Whereon so many stately structures stand, 

Nor in the summer’s sweeter evenings go 

To bathe in thee, as thousand others do... . 
Never again shall I with finny oar 

Put from or draw unto the faithful shore. . 
May all clean nymphs and curious water dames 
With swan-like state float up and down thy streams ; 
No drought upon thy wanton waters fall, 

To make them lean and languishing at all ; 

No ruffling winds come hither to disease 

Thy pure and silver-wristed Naiades. 


But none the less he appears to have settled quietly down to his 
new vocation, and to have played his part conscientiously to the 
natives of Dean Prior. His life was necessarily quiet and uneventful, 
but its very simplicity gave him the opportunity of cultivating a side of 
his character which had been in danger of being overridden in 
London. There can be no doubt that his stay in Devonshire was a 
good thing for his poetry. As in the town he had been brought into 
touch with man, so in the country he was brought into close 
communion with nature in many moods, but especially in that mood 
which easily led to contented and meditative serenity. At times 
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the sameness of the life must have palled upon him, and in a dis- 
satisfied hour he writes : 
Before I went 
To banishment 
Into the loathed West, 
I could rehearse 
A lyric verse 
And speak it with the best. 





But time, Ai me! 
Has laid, I see, 

My organ fast asleep ; 
And turned my voice 
Into the noise 

Of those that sit and weep. 


But he must have been in a bad humour when he wrote this, for 
he makes reparation to Devonshire in a brighter moment : 


More discontents I never had 
Since I was born than here, 
Where I have been, and still am sad 
In this dull Devonshire. 
Yet, justly too, I must confess, 
I ne’er invented such 
Ennobled numbers for the press, 
Than where I loathed so much. 





In the poem, also, entitled “ His Content in the Country,” he 
describes the advantages of a quiet mind in a manner that shows he 
was almost entirely reconciled to his lot. 


Whatever comes, Content makes sweet. 


Every little incident furnished him with material for a verse. If 
his maid Prue—his sole domestic—was ill, he would write a hymn to 
ésculapius promising that deity a sacrifice in the event of her 
recovery ; did his pet sparrow die he composed an elegy in its honour, 
wherein it was made to compare satisfactorily with Lesbia’s favourite 
bird ; the loss of one of his fingers provides him with a moralising 
theme ; his spaniel Tracy is not forgotten ; and he even ventures on 
a clerical joke with his diocesan the Bishop of Exeter, asking the 
reverend prelate to recognise and praise his verses. 

If then, my Lord, to sanctify my muse 
One only poem out of all you’ll choose, 


And mark it for a rapture nobly writ, 
’Tis good confirmed, for you have bishoped it. 


But while Herrick was soberly ministering to his little flock 
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walking among the Devon meadows, pondering over a closing rhyme, 
or gathering materials for next week’s sermon, the world of London 
and the political life he had left was passing through one of its most 
disturbed and exciting crises. From 1629, when the poet took orders, 
until 1640 the King ruled without calling a parliament—eleven long 
years of tyranny, during which there accumulated on men’s hearts 
and brains the power that afterwards expended all its strength on 
the unhappy and misguided King. In 1640 the Long Parliament 
met, and at once the struggle between the people and the Crown 
began. Soon the country was in the throes of civil war : London 
was the seat of the intensest activity, and the land was filled with 
the strife of contending parties. Echoes of these noises came more 
or less indistinctly to Dean Prior, but apparently the little village 
escaped the actualities of war. Herrick, who had probably some 
slight connection with the Court before he left the Capital, was 
naturally inclined to the Royalist side, and many complaints of the 
troublous times are to be found up and down his book. There are 
poems to Charles and to his Queen, and one written to welcome the 
King upon his coming with his army into the West. In connection 
with these things he writes: 

Good princes must be prayed for ; for the bad 

They must be borne with, and in reverence had. 

Do they first pill thee, next pluck off thy skin ? 

Good children kiss the rods that punish sin ; 


Touch not the tyrant, let the gods alone 
To strike him dead that but usurps a throne. 


The last couplet was about to receive sudden exemplification in 
an unexpected way. But Herrick was not a blind believer in “the 
Right Divine of Kings to govern wrong.” Behind the cover of his 
royalism can be detected a sorrowful conviction that the people had 
right on their side, and a sad consciousness that “this our wasting 
war” was the natural outcome of the insolent behaviour of the King 
and his infamous advisers. Although he could compose half a 
dozen extravagant lines to Charles on his capture of Leicester in 
May 1645, in which poem the King is depicted as holding fortune 
both by the hands and wings, he could also write in words that have 
a truer ring in them : 

Like those infernal deities which eat 

The best of all the sacrificed meat, 

And leave their servants but the smoke and sweat ; 
So many kings, and primates, too, there are 

Who claim the fat and fleshy for their share, 

And leave their subjects but the starvéd ware. 
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And again— 
Kings ought to shear not skin their sheep. 
There can be no doubt that Herrick was profoundly grieved at 
the state of his country, and that he yearned impatiently for peace 
and a united nation. ‘ Where shall I go?” he cries: 


Where shall I go, 
Or whither run 
To shun 
This public overthrow ? 


And he closes a letter “ To his friend on the untunable times” with 


the lamenting refrain— 
But let’s go steep 
Our eyes in sleep, 
And meet to weep 
To-morrow. 


His adhesion to the party of the King was remembered, however, 
when the people had triumphed, and in 1647, in common with 
hundreds of other clergymen, he was ejected from his living, and his 
place taken by the Puritan John Syms. Once more then he was free 
to return to his loved London, though he was returning probably 
poorer than he went out. His means of livelihood withdrawn, him- 
self a votary of a fallen cause, dismissed and disgraced, he seemed 
to disregard all the disabilities under which he was like to labour, in 
the joy of seeing his native city again. He speaks as if he were 
going to make a triumphal entry into the Capital, and writes of his 
journey as of a return from exile. Of course such an important 
event was not to be allowed to pass without poetic registration. He 
bids farewell to Dean Bourne—‘“ A rude river in Devon, by which 
sometimes he lived,” speaks of its “ warty incivility,” and of its 


people as 
A people, currish, churlish as the seas, 


And rude zlmost as rudest savages. 


But he turns from the rocky course of Dean Prior’s only stream to a 
joyful rhapsody in honour of the town: 


From the dull confines of the drooping West, 
To see the day spring from the pregnant East, 
Ravished in spirit J come, nay more, I fly 

To thee blessed place of my nativity! .. . 
London my home is, though by hard fate sent 
Into a long and irksome banishment ; 

Yet since called back, henceforward let me be, 


O native country ! repossessed by thee. 
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From 1647 to 1662 Herrick went in and out among the streets of 
London and of Westminster, amid scenery more pleasant to him 
than any that could be found in Devonshire. What was his occupa- 
tion or mode of living in those fifteen years we have no means of 
discovering. The only important event of that interval was the 
publication of his poems in 1648. Beyond his MSS. he probably 
brought little from Devonshire, and because they were collected and 
in great part written in the West, he called them his Hesperides, the 
full title being “‘ Hesperides, or Works both Human and Divine of 
Robert Herrick.” They were issued in one volume, but the last part 
of the book, which he styled his Noble Numbers, had a separate 
title-page, a separate pagination, and contained all his religious 
pieces. For some reason or other this part (though issued with the 
other as one book) is dated 1647, although 1648 appears on the title 
page of the Hesperides proper. True to his Cavalier tendencies 
Herrick dedicated these late fruits of his life to the ‘* Most Hopefull 
Prince Charles, Prince of Wales,” and addresses his patron in a 
fulsome strain, in spite of the heavy shadow that was then resting 
upon the Royal cause. 

One of the most remarkable features of the book—we are speak- 
ing of the Hesperides themselves, not of the Noble Numbers—is the 
curious arrangement, or want of arrangement, exhibited in the dis- 
posal of poems dealing with widely divergent topics. Hymns to the 
heathen gods and goddesses, lines sent with gifts to privileged 
friends, “epigrams” upon some ill-starred parishioner who had 
offended in some way against the laws of Dean Prior society, lyrics 
pure and simple, fairy poems, descriptions of country life, songs on 
the rose in Julia’s bosom or the light in Anthea’s eyes, protestations 
of devotion to the King, lines to a favourite poet, verses Bacchanalian, 
didactic, descriptive, erotic, follow one another in what appears to 
be the completest confusion. Dr. Grosart, whose edition of Herrick 
is the standard work for all lovers of the poet, declares his belief 
that the present arrangement is entirely due to the printer, and that 
Herrick had no hand in it at all. His theory is that the poems as 
they were composed were jotted down into different books according 
to their character. For example, there would be one book in which 
all the epigrams would be set down as they were perpetrated ; another 
in which the songs he wrote to his “fresh and dainty mistresses ” 
would be entered; a third would contain the verses in which he 
enshrined the memory of some friend or relation “who desired to be 
in his Book”; and soon. Dr. Grosart thinks that these MS. books 
were placed in the hands of the printer with power tojprint any or 
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all of the contents, and that he, without using much discrimination, 
mixed them in the manner in which they have come down to us— 
poems that were adjacent in the MS. and similar in nature being 
scattered up and down the book at random. 

Others, however, have thought differently on this point, and have 
seen a design in the apparent disorder. They have remembered 
that the book was in itself as it were a record of a life ; they have 
remembered that in actual life grave and gay, lively and severe, 
follow one another in anything but regular cycles, and they have held 
that Herrick’s intention was to exhibit the strange contrasts of which 
man’s career affords so many instances ; that in fact, as the late 
Professor Henry Morley said, “‘ He would not make his nosegay with 
the flowers of each sort bunched together in so many lumps.” 

This latter supposition seems to be founded on better evidence, 
and to have a stronger prima facie case than the former. Herrick 
published during his lifetime, at a period when, in all probability, he 
had ample leisure, and in the work itself he gives numberless 
instances of his solicitude for “his Book.” That the first edition 
was supervised by himself we may conclude from the list of errata 
which is bound up with it, and which the poet introduces after his 
own fashion with the lines : 

For these transgressions which thou here dost see, 
Condemn the printer, Reader, and not me ; 


Who gave him forth good grain, though he mistook 
The seed ; so sowed these tares throughout my book. 


Then in some cases there is especial reference made to the late or 
early mention a friend has secured in his book : to his kinsman, 
Thomas Herrick, he says : 


. though late 
Thou’st got a place here . 


The first half dozen poems, too, are clearly introductory, and the 
last half dozen valedictory. All these things and more seem to show 
that Herrick, and not his printer, is responsible for the arrangement 
of the poems, and that behind the seeming carelessness there can be 
traced the actual purpose of the poet to mingle and blend the ideal 
and the real, and to avoid monotony by a succession of grateful 
contrasts. 

Herrick’s book was published in the year that preceded the 
execution of Charles I., and the apparently secure foundation of the 
English Republic. It was an intensely earnest time, a time of hard 
workers and hard thinkers, and it was not to be expected that much 
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attention would be paid to a collection of occasional poems pub- 
lished by an ejected clergyman. The temper and the exigencies of 
the age had turned Milton for awhile from following poetry, and set 
him propounding schemes for the better government of nations. It 
was a time of politics and of statesmen, of pamphlets and fierce 
controversy. It was the age of Hobbes’ “ Leviathan,” and of 
Filmer’s “ Original of Government,” the age of Fuller and of Prynne, 
of Bunyan and of Jeremy Taylor. Yet all through these dark days 
there was a remnant that had not bowed the knee to prose, but 
remained faithful to poetry. Wither and Francis Quarles, Shirley 
and Crawshaw, made their voices heard—if somewhat faintly—amid 
the tumult that was going on around. Cowley in 1647 had issued 
his “ Mistress,” a collection of love poems. The year 1649 sawa 
similar volume, “ Jocasta,” by Lovelace, and it was in the same year 
that the first known verses of Dryden were issued. Herrick, there- 
fore, was not quite solitary when in 1648 he determined to publish. 
He certainly cannot be accused of rushing into print. It is not in 
the nature of every author to wait until his fifty-sixth year before he 
begins to think about issuing the result of his labours ; but Herrick 
was in no hurry. Future generations were to be his audience. 
Let others to the printing press run fast, 
Since after death comes glory, I’ll not haste. 
And he repeats the thought in another place : 


I make no haste to have my verses read, 
Seldom comes glory till a man be dead. 


In both of these couplets he speaks without any hesitation of the 
glory that his book would bring him. He is an example of a poet 
absolutely certain of his own power, conscious that what he had 
written would be his most enduring monument, and not anxious for 
signs of popularity. His book was the aim of his life, the object of 
his being, and never was poet’s life-work the subject of more assi- 
duous attention. The love he bore to it, and the great future he 
foresaw for it, are written on almost every page ; and the deliberation 
he showed in its publication was an additional proof of the care he 
was willing to bestow upon it. When the thought occurs to him 
that he may die before his book is completed, he requests Julia 
to destroy the manuscript : 

Better ’twere my book were dead 
Than to live not perfected. 
He tells himself with Horace : 


Thou shalt not all die : for while Love’s fire shines 
Upon his altar, men shall read thy lines, 
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And again : 
Live by thy Muse thou shalt when others die 
Leaving no fame to long posterity ; 


and he is never so pleased as when he is conferring immortality on 
some one or other by embalming his memory in a lyric. His lines 
“To the Most Learned, Wise, and Arch-Antiquary, Mr. John 
Selden,” are interesting in this connection : 

I who have favoured many, come to be 

Graced, now at last, or glorified by thee. 

Lo, I, the lyric prophet, who have set 

On many a head the Delphic coronet, 

Come unto thee for laurel, having spent 

My wreaths on those who little gave or lent. 

Give me the Daphne that the world may know it, 

Whom they neglected thou hast crowned a poet. 


The suspicion of neglect with which these lines close, although 
rather rare in Herrick, is repeated in the lines he addressed “To his 
Verses ”— 

What will ye, my poor orphans, do 
When I must leave the world and you ? 
Who'll give ye then a sheltering shed, 
Or credit ye, when I am dead ? 


It seemed as though the poet’s modest expressions of fear were to be 
justified by the measure of indifference that met his work. It is 
true that in 1658 a writerin ‘“ Naps upon Parnassus,” after speak- 
ing of Horace, said 

There’s but one to be found 


In all English ground 
Writes as well ;—who is hight Robert Herrick, 


but as the years went on and new poets arose the lyrist of Cheap- 
side and of Dean Prior was forgotten ; and it was not until 1823 that 
his work was reprinted. A volume of selections had been issued in 
1810, From that time, however, editions have been numerous, the 
best being that published in 1876, and edited by Dr. Grosart, to whom 
we have already referred. As to the future Herrick’s fame is perfectly 
assured ; his sublime confidence is justified at last ; and we may say 
of him in the lines that Cartwright addressed to Jonson— 
Thou hast writ 

Not for despatch, but fame ; no market wit ; 

*Twas not thy care that it should pass and sell 
But that it might endure and be done well. 
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For thirteen years, from 1649 to 1662, Herrick remained in or 
around London, living a life of which we have no details, but publish- 
ing no more poetry. Then in 1662, the Royalist star being once 
again in the ascendant, John Syms was in his turn deprived of the 
living of Dean Prior; Herrick (now 71 years old) journeyed once more 
to his old parishioners, and spent with them the last twelve years of his 
life. He died aged 83, and was buried in his own little church on 
October 15, 1674. 

Herrick died a bachelor. 


Some would know 
Why I so 

Long still do tarry, 
And ask why 
Here that I 

Live and not marry? 


Thus I those 
Do oppose : 
What man would be here 
Slave to thrall 
If at all 
He could live free here ? 


In other verses he proclaims his intention to remain single 


And never take a wife 
To crucify my life ; 


and even goes so far as to say 


The only comfort of my life, 
Is that I never yet had wife, 


but no one has written more enthusiastically of woman’s influence 
and woman’s love. The thought of Herrick invariably suggests the 
radiant dames that his poems celebrate. 

Stately Julia, prime of all ; 

Sappho next, a principal ; 

Smooth Anthea, for a skin 

White and heaven-like crystalline ; 

Sweet Electra, and the choice 

Myrrha, for the lute and voice. 


All these, with Corinna, Perilla, Dianeme, Silvia, and many 
another, are familiar to all his readers, and, indeed, provide the poet 
with subjects for the majority of his lyrics. To Julia no less than 
seventy-one poems are written; Anthea, the next in frequency, can 
only claim fourteen ; and Electra eleven. Who they were and what 
relation they bore to the poet we have no means of knowing. It is 
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likely enough that in his younger days he had a wide circle of 
acquaintances, and the beauties he would meet in the free life of 
those times would afford him plenty of opportunity for the exercise 
of his art. Some have thought that all the poems addressed to Julia 
and the rest were written before 1629, and that when the poet took 
orders he gave up writing love verses; but it seems clear from 
references in some of the poems written to his mistresses that their 
composition was considerably later than 1629. Ina poem in which 


he says he is 
almost dead to these 


My many fresh and fragrant mistresses, 


there is distinct reference to the Civil War, and the lines addressed 
to Anthea, beginning 


Now is the time when all the lights wax dim, 


are unmistakably late in composition. 

It seems likely that Perilla and her fair companions were actually 
known to Herrick in London, and were then made the topic of many 
a gallant verse ; and that after he sailed away to the West he con- 
tinued to write to their memory as though they were actually present ; 
that, in fact, the goddesses he was never weary of worshipping were, 
to a large extent, abstractions and ideals. And when in the quiet of 
his little parsonage, or in a sunny Devonshire meadow bright with 
wild flowers, his fancy coined some musical verse in honour of his 
ideal love, his memory would glide quickly back and dwell longingly 
on her prototype of flesh and blood whom he had known and loved 
in former years; and, cut off from all the noises and all the rivalries 
of the town, it must have seemed to him that he was thinking of 
another Robert Herrick who had lived long ago. 

There is a somewhat voluptuous tone about many of his poems, 
and in some he offends grossly against modern conventions ; but 
how much of this coarseness was external and due to the habit of his 
time, and how much was the expression of his own mind we cannot 
safely judge. It is a common thing for poets to write in a fashion 
that is not followed in their lives. Even Ovid, with more or less of 


truth, says : 
Vita verecunda est, Musa jocosa mihi. 


So Herrick closes his Hesperides with an apologetic couplet : 


To his book’s end this last line he’d have placed : 
Jocund his Muse was, but his life was chaste, 


and we are glad to believe him. For the laxity of his pen his 
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generation must be his excuse, and, at any rate, he is entitled to the 
merit of open confession, for when he is making “ His last request 
to Julia” he admits— 

I have been wanton and too bold, I fear, 

To chafe o’er much the virgin’s cheek or ear ; 


Beg for my pardon, Julia, He doth win 
Grace with the gods who’s sorry for his sin. 


The connection that Herrick had with Ben Jonson and the debt 
he owes to that great poet have been already mentioned. His style, 
though largely influenced by the Roman lyric poets, was founded on 
Elizabethan models. There are traces of Greene, and Marlowe, and 
of Shirley. In a picture he draws of Elysium he introduces the great 
writers of antiquity with considerable impartiality, but the only 
English writers he meets in that desirable neighbourhood are 
Beaumont, Fletcher, and Jonson. In another poem, in a more 
jovial strain, he drinks to the classics : 


Homer, this health to thee 
In sack of such a kind 

That it would make thee see 
Though thou wert ne’er so blind. 


And so on to Virgil, Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid. Some 
of his poems are closely adapted from these writers, but they are not 
mere translations. Herrick doubtless knew his originals well, and 
pondered over and assimilated them so thoroughly that when he 
utters one of their sentiments he has the air of saying something of 
his own. It was this power that justified him in saying of his 
verses : 


These are the children I have left, 
Adopted some, none got by theft. 


His epitaph on a child, beginning “ But born, and like a short 
delight,” is reminiscent of Jonson’s beautiful elegy, “ Weep with 
me, all you that read this little story.” There is also a curious 
likeness between what is perhaps his best known lyric and a verse of 
Spenser. The thought contained in each is probably not original 
to either, but the similarity is perhaps worth noting. Spenser’s lines 
are in the second book of the “ Faérie Queen,” c. 12, Ixxv. They 
are these : 


Gather therefore the rose whilst yet is prime, 
For soon comes age that will her pride deflower ; 
Gather the rose of love whilst yet is time, &c. 
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The form into which Herrick puts this idea and expands it is 
famous, but will bear quoting again: 


Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 
Old time is still a-flying ; 

And this same flower that smiles to-day, 
To-morrow will be dying. 


The glorious lamp of heaven, the sun, 
The higher he’s a-getting, 

The sooner will his race be run, 
And nearer he’s to setting. 


That age is best which is the first, 
When youth and blood are warmer ; 

But, being spent, the worse and worst 
Times still succeed the former. 


Then be not coy, but use your time, 
And while ye may, go marry ; 

For having lost but once your prime, 
You may for ever tarry. 


It is difficult to give in so many words precise reasons for 
Herrick’s greatness as a lyrical poet. He appeals differently to 
different temperaments, but the charm is there, and in spite of the 
redundancies of the book compels acknowledgment. He has the 
faculty of taking hold of some ordinary phenomenon of nature, 
some workaday sight, something that he had “ culled in wood walks 
wild,” and investing it with unexpected beauty by breathing into it 
a quaintly beautiful or tender thought. One of his characteristics is 
the haunting melancholy, the continually recurring idea of death that 
lies behind so much of his verse. That this should be the case in 
pieces written late in life would not be wonderful, but it is remarkable 
that in many carly poems the same half sad, wholly tender tone is 
prevalent. Evidently the Herrick who wrote Bacchanalian verse 
and joined in the revels at the “Old Devil” and kindred taverns 
was a composite being, and had a trend of thought that might have 
been little suspected by his roystering companions. 

Many quotations might be made to show this : here is one. 


Sadly I walked within the field, 

To see what comfort it would yield, 
And as I went my private way, 

An olive branch before me lay ; 
And seeing it I made a stay, 

And took it up and viewed it, then, 
Kissing the omen, said ‘ Amen; 
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Be, be it so, and let this be 

A divination unto me ; 

That in short time my woes shall cease, 
And love shall crown my end with peace.” 


He is fond of composing epitaphs upon himself and of speaking 
of his approaching decease, although he lived twenty or thirty years 
after his works were published. 

Only a little more 
I have to write; 
Then I'll give o’er, 
And bid the world good-night, 
*Tis but a flying minute 
That I must stay 
Or linger in it— 
And then I must away. 

Then in addition to this he is the chosen laureate of flowers, for 
which we have to thank Dean Prior. He delights in and celebrates 
their fulness of colour and of perfume, but he does not merely revel 
in their simply sensuous beauty, he takes a keen enjoyment in 
following out the line of thought they suggest. Whether the rose 


reminds him of 
- a girl 
Ruby-lipped and toothed with pearl, 


or leads him on a serious meditative excursion, the result in either 
case is duly registered in verse. 
You are a tulip seen to day, 


But, dearest, of so short a stay, 
That where you grew scarce man can say. 


You are a lovely July flower, 
Yet one rude wind, or ruffling shower, 
Will force you hence and in an hour. 


You are a dainty violet, 
Yet withered, ere you can be set 
Within the virgin’s coronet. 


There is another and a singularly charming poem “To Primroses 
filled with Morning Dew,” from which we cannot forbear to quote a 
stanza, because it illustrates very clearly what we have been saying 
about the pathetic light in which Hervick sees apparently simple 
objects. 

Why do ye weep, sweet babes? Can tears 
Speak grief in you 
Who were but born 
Just as the modest morn 
Teemed her refreshing dew? 
SS2 
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Alas ! thou hast not known that shower 
That mars a flower, 
Nor felt the unkind 
Breath of a blasting wind, 
Nor are ye worn with years ; 
Or warped, as we, 
Who think it strange to see 
Such pretty flowers, like to orphans young, 
To speak by tears before ye have a tongue. 


If any further instance is needed we may give the fist of the 


verses “To Blossoms :” 
Fair pledges of a fruitful tree, 
Why do ye fall so fast ? 
Your date is not so past, 
But you may stay here yet awhile, 
To blush and gently smile, 
And go at last. 


In the quotations already made we see anothe¢ of Herrick’s 
excellences, his felicitous choice of metre, and his skill in the use of 


it. Here is a verse upon love: 
Love, I have broke 
Thy yoke ; 
The neck is free ; 
But when I’m next 
Love-vexed, 
Then shackle me ; 


and here another to appease the offended deity . 

Love, I recant, 
And pardon crave, 

That lately I offended, 
But ’twas 
Alas ! 
To make a brave, 

But no disdain intended. 


There are many others which remind us of Tennyson’s lines— 
Hard, hard, hard is it only not to tumble 
So fantastical is the dainty metre. 

But there is one metre in which Herrick seems more at home 
than any other, one that no amount of rough usage suffices to degrade, 
the ordinary rhymed ballad-metre. Several of his most beautiful 
poems are in this measure. “Gather ye rosebuds” has been quted 
already, but his lines to Anthea are more beautiful still : 

Bid me to live, and I will live 
Thy Protestant to be ; 


Or bid me love, and I will give 
A loving heart to thee. 
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A heart as soft, a heart as kind, 
A heart as sound and free, 

As in the whole world thou canst find, 
That heart I’ll give to thee. 


It has been remarked by Mr. Gosse that Herrick “is alive as no 
poet before or since to the picturesqueness of dress,” andthe statement 
though sweeping is correct. He takes note of each fold in Julia’s 
gown, he writes lines upon the ribbon round her waist, he describes 
the rustling of her walk, and is in fine as quick to perceive the beauty 
that lies in dress as to comprehend the splendour of a full-blown rose. 

Music too did not go without appreciation from him. It would 
have been difficult to imagine Herrick dull to the influence of music 
although some of our poets have been credited with inability to 
distinguish one tune from another. But on the other hand are 
many musical poets—Milton, Gray, Browning, and a host of others. 
Speaking of Milton reminds us that Herrick addresses one of his 
poems to Harry Lawes, who was the subject of one of Milton’s 
sonnets. Lawes wrote the music to “‘Comus,” and received from 
the poet the praise that he 

first taught our English music how to span 


Words with just note and accent, not so scan 
With Midas’ ears, committing short and long. 


Both Herrick and Milton seem to have been on familiar terms 
with the musician, as both address him in their verse as Harry. 
Some of Herrick’s songs were set to music by him, and on his death 
Herrick wrote : 


Some have thee called Amphion, some of us 
Named thee Terpander, or sweet Orpheus ; 
Some this, some that ; but all in this agree 
Music had both her birth and death in thee. 


The difference between Milton’s praise and Herrick’s is very 
marked. The greater poet’s more considered eulogy was well 
deserved and discriminately bestowed ; Herrick’s is spoilt by its 
extravagance. 

Thus far we have spoken almost entirely of the first part of 
Herrick’s book—the Hesperides proper: the second division has 
far less value than the first. It occupies a comparatively small part of 
the volume, there being 79 pages of Noble Numbers, and 398 of 
Hesperides in the original edition. The verses “To keep a true Lent ” 
show what use he made of his poetry among his flock, and how potent 
4 weapon it probably became. The vigour of the expression and the 
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skill of the workmanship make the poem worthy of quotation. The 


poet asks what is a fast: 
Is it to quit the dish 
Of flesh, yet still 
To fill 
The platter high with fish ? 


No ; ’tis a fast to dole 
Thy sheaf of wheat, 

And meat, 

Unto the hungry soul. 


It is to fast from strife, 
From old debate 
And hate 

To circumcise thy life. 


To show a heart grief-rent ; 
To starve thy sin, 
Not bin; 
And that’s to keep thy Lent. 


Perhaps the best known of his serious poems is his “ Litany to 
the Holy Spirit,” which contains many fine stanzas, and some, on 
the other hand, that chiefly illustrate his faults : 


When the passing-bell doth toll, 

And the furies in a shoal 

Come to fright a parting soul, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 


When the tempter me pursueth 

With the sins of all my youth, 

And half damns me with untruth, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 


But amid such splendid verses occur two which are irrelevant 
and out of place : 
When the artless doctor sces 
No one hope, but of his fees, 

And his skill runs on the lees, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 

When his potion and his pill, 

His or none or little skill, 

Meet for nothing but to kill, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 


This may be a faithful reflection of Herrick’s opinion of the 
medical resources of Dean Prior, but the verses have no business to 
be in the same poem as the two first quoted. 

Similar incongruities are to be found in the Hesperides, and a 
quaintness that is lacking in beauty, a straining of a simple image, is 
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by no means rare. There is a couplet spoilt by one of these extrava- 
gant conceits, in which one of his mistresses is described as weeping 
by the bank of a river, and making it “deeper dy a tear.” 

His verses “ How Violets came Blue” give a further instance of 
this: they are quite below the level of his good work. The same is 
true in some degree of the epigrams already referred to, almost all of 
which refer to some unpleasant physical peculiarity or deformity in 
the poet’s victim. ‘They are written in rhymed couplets, and were in 
all likelihood intended to lash some rustic offenders in his own parish. 
It is probable that they were successful in this purpose, but it is 
very startling to come upon one of them between two beautiful lyrics 
breathing of Love and Roses and sweet country scents. Whoever 
is responsible for the arrangement, most lovers of Herrick would have 
preferred, we think, that most of the epigrams so plentifully sprinkled 
among the Golden Apples from the West had remained in MS. or 
had been destroyed. 

But faults such as these must not weigh seriously against the 
sterling merits of Herrick’s poetry: it would be wonderful indeed 
to find so large a collection of short poems without blemishes and 
redundancies. Let us read our Herrick and enjoy him, agreeing that 
he is one of the most delightful of lyrists, and if the epigrams do not 


suit our taste, they can be passed over. 
H. M. SANDERS. 
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HOW INDIA HAS SUFFERED IN 
THE RACE FOR WEALTH. 


T is to be hoped that Mr. Gossip’s article in the March number 
of the Fortnightly Review has attracted the attention of English 
people who have money invested in the United States, and that it 
has been accepted by them as a timely warning. Mr. Gossip, relying 
upon the well-known fact that we are a nation of shopkeepers, has 
availed himself of the opportunity to give an extra twist to the lion’s 
tail, on the supposition that “ few well-informed Americans believe 
in the likelihood of war, because England’s investments in the United 
States amount to an enormous sum, and the United States hold too 
many hostages to fortune in the shape of British capital invested in 
various commercial undertakings—breweries, American life insurance 
offices, railway and other securities—to permit war. The commercial 
interests involved are too vast.” Just so. But nevertheless, the 
American people are groaning under the burden imposed by these 
foreign commercial interests, and India has been starved owing to 
English money having been diverted to the United States, where 
Protection has appealed to the cupidity of capitalists in Great 
Britain. Adverting to this fact in a letter which I addressed last 
year to the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces, on 
the subject of developing canal irrigation in India by means of 
private enterprise, I stated that even South America finds no 
difficulty in commanding the use of English money for the develop- 
ment of private industries, although the Archangel Gabriel himself 
would not wring a farthing from the English public for industries of 
a similar description in India unless they were backed by a Govern- 
ment guarantee. 

This shows the difference between Free Trade and Protection, 
as Protection is the bait which attracts English capitalists to 
American investments. Human nature is weak, and Englishmen, 
who worship Free Trade principles at home for the development of 
their own business, are not above taking advantage of Protection in 
foreign countries to feather their nests. We therefore see English 
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money diverted to develop the resources of America, while India 
has to content itself with an exhausting export trade by means of its 
railways. Mr. Gossip’s article in the Fortnightly Review clearly shows 
that the American people do not like to see the profits from stocks, 
trusts, mining companies, and manufacturing enterprises shovelled 
into the pockets of English capitalists. I emphasise this fact to prove 
that it is not by shaking her fist in everybody’s face that England 
has succeeded in making so many enemies, but by reason of her 
capitalists having their fists in the pockets of all her neighbours. 
That patient hewer of wood and drawer of water, the Indian 
ryot, has been grievously handicapped in the race for wealth which 
begins and ends in London ; and it is on his account that I have 
turned my ploughshare into a pen. His country is being exploited 
by the London capitalist, who has discovered a safe investment for 
his money in Indian railways when they are backed by a Government 
guarantee. The wagons which run to the seaboard of India laden 
with raw cotton, grains, oil-seeds, hides, jute, and saltpetre would 
return almost empty to the interior if it were not for coal, cotton- 
mill goods, and salt. This, however, is not a healthy development of 
trade, as coal is never used by the Indian ryot, and cotton cloth and 
salt were manufactured in every village before wrongly-applied Free- 
Trade principles ruined these local industries. So, under these 
circumstances, it is difficult for an impartial observer to see how the 
inflated export trade of India has benefited the toilers of the soil. 
To plead the cause of the hand-loom weaver is like heading a 
forlorn hope, and it is only by assailing the millowners of Lancashire 
and Bombay with ridicule and contempt that public attention will 
be drawn to the desperate condition of the principal village industry 
of India. When our ancestors painted their bodies blue and were 
innocent of clothing, India was about the only country in the world 
which manufactured cotton cloth. Moreover, there is ample testi- 
mony to prove the wonderful skill displayed by Indian weavers of 
the olden times ; but this skill has been lost in a great measure 
by the descendants of the men who manufactured the famous 
muslins of Bengal, and now the hand-loom weaver only turns out 
the coarsest and cheapest description of cotton cloth in the villages. 
Owing to English Free-Trade principles his lines have fallen in evil 
places, until his name has become a by-word among the people of 
the land—hence the proverb, “ Khet khai gadha, maral jhai Jolaha.” 
(The ass eats the crop, but the weaver is beaten for it.) This proverb 
is quoted to show that the village weaver is now looked upon as the 
scapegoat of Indian society ; and this is the man against whom the 
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millowners of Lancashire and Bombay are prepared to buckle on 
their armour. 

The census returns for 1891 show that there were 9,369,902 men, 
women, and children of the weaver castes in India in that year, to 
which add 859,288 cotton-cleaners, and we get 10,229,190 people 
who are all more or less dependent upon the local cotton industry of 
the country. I am careful to say more or less dependent, as in 
many districts the weavers and cotton-cleaners are now swelling the 
ranks of day labourers in the fields. Against these village workmen 
are numbered 130,461 employés in the mills of Bombay, Calcutta, 
and other large towns. These appalling figures are sufficient to prove 
that machinery worked by steam power has not been an unmixed 
blessing to the teeming millions of India, who are satisfied with two- 
pence a day as the wage of an adult labouring man. In fact, it 
would require at least an ad valorem duty of 10 per cent. on the pro- 
duce of the mills to enable the village weavers to compete on equal 
terms with Lancashire and Bombay. The millowners, therefore, 
ought certainly to have accepted the reduced duty of 3} per cent. 
without giving vent to growls against the freedom of village industries 
from taxation. 

The village weaver for many years has been between the devil 
and the deep sea, as at best he is a very indifferent farmer, his short- 
comings in this respect making him an excellent butt for shafts of 
bucolic wit, which are freely directed againsthim. There are endless 
proverbs in vogue which go to prove that he is classed among the 
most simple and ignorant of the village community. Great fun is 
made of him on every conceivable subject, but, as a dissertation on 
these proverbs is outside the limits of this article, I must refer the 
reader who is interested in the subject to those most excellent books, 
Christian’s “ Behar Proverbs,” Grierson’s “ Behar Peasant Life,” and 
Monier Williams’s “Indian Wisdom.” All these books contain 
stories and proverbs which prove that the weaver is expected to stick 
to his loom if he wants to get on in this world, as he is considered a 
fish out of water when engaged in any other pursuit. 

Among the friends of the Bombay millowners there is talk of 
boycotting English-made cottons. But these foolish people had 
better take care they are not hoisted with their own petard, as boy- 
cotting will extend to all mill-goods impartially if the peasants are 
roused to a knowledge of the harm that is being worked to them by 
the decline of the hand-loom industry. This decline of the hand- 
loom industry is an unmitigated evil which affects the prosperity of 
India ; the wretched condition of the village cattle being a striking 
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proof of the harm already done. In my eyes the peasantry of 
India are the backbone of the country; and anything that in- 
juriously affects their interests strikes at the roots of Indian pros- 
perity. Before foreign cloth came into fashion among the villagers, 
every ryot grew sufficient cotton for his own wants, and after separat- 
ing the fibre from the seed, the cotton wool was sent to the local 
hand-loom to be made into strong, rough cloth, suitable for the wear 
and tear of field work. The seed was carefully stored, and used 
throughout the year as food for the plough bullocks and milch cows 
of the holding. But now, alas! owing to the more attractive 
appearance of mill goods, the rough cloth of the hand-loomer is not 
sufficiently appreciated ; the result being that the cultivation of 
cotton has almost died out in many districts of Bengal and the 
North-West Provinces. This has led to the degeneration of the 
live-stock, and cow protection societies have sprung up in these 
provinces, to the consternation of the Government. At present the 
ryot does not realise that the change in his system of farming is 
alone responsible for the degeneration of his cattle and the exhausted 
state of his fields. But when this fact is brought home to his 
understanding, the pendulum will probably swing the other way, 
and he will wage war against all mill-goods. This is the common- 
sense view to take of the situation. 

Incontrovertible proof of the helpless poverty of the ryots is to 
be found in the nature of the export trade of India. The latest 
returns show the total area under wheat to be 22,216,138 acres in 
British India, with an average of 9 bushels per acre, which gives in 
round numbers a total of 25 million quarters of dressed grain. To 
feed a population of 40,000,000 Great Britain and Ireland require on 
an average 29} million quarters of wheat a year, which, the reader will 
see, is more than the annual production of wheat in British India. 
But the peasantry of India are too poor to retain all their wheat 
for local consumption, and the result is that over one million quarters 
of this precious food-grain are sent every year to England, and lesser 
quantities go to Italy and other countries, This alone is eloquent 
proof of the extreme poverty of the people, who are reduced to 
subsisting for the greater part of the year on rice, millet, barley, 
maize, and pulse. In the article on “The Increase of Insanity,” 
in the March number of the Fortnightly Review, Mr. W. J. Corbet 
lays stress on the fact that “the superintendent of the asylum 
at Parma gives pellagra as not only the chief cause of insanity, 
but as being enormously on the increase in Italy.” Now the disease 
known as pellagra is caused by the people eating inferior food-grains ; 
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and a very similar effect is produced in India among the poorer 
classes by the consumption of kodo (Paspalum scrobiculatum) which 
millet brings on temporary fits of insanity when largely indulged in. 
Kodo is extensively grown in every district for the purpose of 
economically paying the field labourers, who receive their wages in 
kind. I am also convinced that leprosy and other loathsome diseases 
(which are so common in India) are brought about by the poor way 
in which the people live. Certainly diarrhoea and other bowel com- 
plaints are attributable to the half-ripe and unwholesome grain 
consumed by the people from dire necessity. 

How is it possible for the live-stock of India to receive proper 
nourishment when the mass of the people are so poorly fed? As a 
rule, Indian cattle are undersized and weak. This is owing to the 
wholesale exportation of oil-seeds from the country, which contain 
the albuminoids necessary in the building-up of muscle, bone, and 
tendon, and for making the curd of milk. Milk is therefore a luxury 
among the poor, owing to its scarcity. Milk and its products are, 
however, the favourite food of the people when they can indulge 
in them, and a dish of curds is considered the height of bliss. If the 
people were well-to-do, India would literally be a land flowing with 
milk and honey, as they would then pay greater attention to the 
rearing of live-stock. But the direst necessity induces them to sell 
their oil-seeds, and in the congested districts where the holdings 
are small the cultivation of fodder crops is neglected. The masses 
are therefore becoming strangers to these necessaries of life, milk 
and its products. 

The following is a statement showing in acres the area under 
food-grain crops in British India for a population of 222,000,000 : 


Rice ° . . ° . ° - 68,356,560 
Wheat . . . ° ° ° ° + 22,216,138 
Barley, millets, maize, and pulses . 90,638,454 
Other food crops. ° e . 6,829,483 








Total acres under food crops . . . « 188,040,635 





When the next census is taken the returns will probably show an 
increase in population of thirty-five millions during the decade. This 
will bring the population of British India to a total of 257 millions 
at the beginning of the twentieth century. How are these people to 
be fed in the near future? The Duke of Argyll, who has been 
Secretary of State for India in his time, tells us that “those only who 
have had any share in the government of India can know what the 
anxiety is arising out of such conditions of population, In ordinary 
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seasons they are forgotten ; and there is a great temptation to avoid 
thinking of them, because of the sense of helplessness with which 
they impress us.” Is this the outcome of British rule in India, a 
sense of helplessness? Before we interfered with the customs of the 
people their method of living kept the population within bounds ; and 
occasionally an old-fashioned famine would decimate the land. But 
we have changed all that, and the Frankenstein called into existence 
by the British Government now threatens to paralyse the brain of 
his creator. Is there no way out of the difficulty, no legitimate way 
of relieving the pressure on the soil ? 

In my humble opinion the proper course to take is to promote 
agricultural banks, encourage village industries, construct canals for 
irrigation and navigation, develop agricultural improvements, and 
stimulate emigration on a large scale. 

For some inconceivable reason irrigation canals are not in favour 
with the Government of India at present. The railway “ boom” is 
now the fashion, and a very expensive one it is for the people of 
India. Canal irrigation can be developed ona very extensive scale 
in the Punjab ; and Oudh, which is still without canals, should be 
placed out of danger of famine by the construction of the project 
from the Sarda river, which was approved and sanctioned by the late 
Lord Mayo so far back as the year 1872. India suffered irreparable 
loss by the death of this most promising Viceroy, who, besides being 
imbued with sound common sense to a remarkable degree, had also 
the courage to believe in his own dreams of agricultural improve- 
ment. In one of his Simla speeches he stated that “canals were 
the most beneficent undertakings ever executed by a Government 
for the benefit of a people.” 

The densely populated province of Oudh depends almost solely 
upon wells and tanks for its water-supply for agricultural purposes. 
Now, wells are better suited for market-gardening and for poppy- 
cultivation than for agriculture proper ; while tanks and jhee/s, which 
breed malaria in ordinary seasons, run dry when they are most 
wanted in seasons of drought. Moreover, irrigation from wells and 
tanks in a country where canals can be made is proof positive of the 
extreme poverty and backward condition of the people, and it is 
only when labour is plentiful and cheap that irrigation from wells can 
be made profitable for the ordinary cereal crops. Even then many 
of the crops are neglected, and it is a common occurrence to see the 
whole arhar crop (Cajanus indicus) of a district ruined by frost 
owing to want of irrigation. Another fact to be remembered is that 
the wells and tanks of Oudh failed to preserve the lives of cattle in 
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the famine of 1877-78, the live-stock dying in thousands all over the 
province ; and when the late Sir James Caird passed through Oudh 
in 1879, as a member of the Famine Commission, he remarked that 
“the herds are few, many cattle having died during the late 
scarcity, and both men and women are therefore working the wells.” 
Where is the argument in favour of tank and well irrigation for Oudh 
in face of this statement ? 

I readily admit that mistakes have been made in the construc- 
tion and working of some of the Indian canals ; but, at the same 
time, it should be remembered that “he who makes no mistakes 
makes nothing.” With all these mistakes to serve as a peg for 
opponents of this irrigation system to hang their arguments on, the 
broad fact remains that canals have been of immense benefit to the 
ryots of India, and I have every reason to believe that the Sarda 
canal project would become one of the most valuable and useful 
works of its kind in the world. 

Another advantage to the people of Oudh in the construction 
of the Sarda canal would arise from the supply of pure water for 
drinking and domestic purposes. Lucknow, for instance, is the 
fifth largest city in India, and yet its water supply is so bad that 
cholera and typhoid fever are seldom absent from the town. This 
fact alone is sufficient to justify the construction of the canal, as 
even Khatmandu boasts of a pure water supply in these days of 
progress, as will be seen from the following extract from a letter 
which appeared in the Zimes, from Colonel Wylie, the British Resi- 
dent in Nepal: “Cholera was a perfect plague in this city until 
1891, when his Excellency Maharaja Sir Bir Shumsher Jung, the 
Prime Minister of Nepal, introduced, at a cost of over six lakhs of 
rupees, a plentiful supply of pure water, brought in pipes from moun- 
tains six miles distant, and distributed by means of standards and 
taps. Since then cholera has been absolutely non-existent in the city 
of Khatmandu, although it has broken out virulently in other parts 
of the Nepal valley, including a very severe epidemic in the town 
of Patan, which is only two miles distant from here.” 

I think that the statements contained in the above-mentioned 
letter are sufficiently weighty to justify the extension of canals in 
Oudh and other densely populated parts of India. 

I now turn to the question of agricultural improvement in India 
This is a subject which comes in for more than its fair share of 
criticism and abuse, and ever since Lord Mayo’s death, in 1872, the 
very idea of agricultural reform has been scoffed at by an influential 
party of Anglo-Indian officials, of which the late Sir Ashley Eden 
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was a leading member. These gentlemen deride all efforts to 
improve the systems of agriculture that have been in vogue from 
time immemorial. This extraordinary prejudice against reform 
accounts for the scanty courtesy which a luckless pamphlet of mine 
received at the hands of the Famine Commission. This pamphlet 
contained a detailed statement of the rainfall for years at my factory, 
the analyses of river and well waters which were being used for 
irrigation in the Sarun district, the results obtained in grain crops 
from the use of different manures, and a long dissertation on the 
advantage of making use of the free nitrogen of the air in agricul- 
ture.! These subjects were, however, new to the members of the 
Commission, who pronounced my pamphlet to be a wild-cat produc- 
tion, and rejected it accordingly. In this respect they are not 
singular, as more than two hundred years ago, in 1681, the following 
quaint statement was plaintively recorded by an English enthusiast 
in the “Rustick Art”: “This is an age wherein to commend or 
extol an ingenious Art or Science, might be esteemed a needless 
labour, especially in a country so highly improved in everything ; 
but that we find the more Noble, Advantageous, Useful, or Necessary 
any Art, Science, or Profession is, the stronger Arguments are framed 
against it; and more particularly against the Rustick Art and its 
infinite Preheminences and Oblectations, by the vainer and more 
pedant sort of persons despising the worth or value of what they are 
ignorant of, who judge it below their honour or reputation to take 
any notice of so mean a profession.” History is, therefore, only 
repeating itself, although I for one fail to see how India is to be 
properly developed unless the agricultural practices are improved. 
The great want in India is a proper manure supply. Quick- 
acting manures are absolutely necessary to make double-cropping a 
success, as at present it is often a waste of good seed to sow wheat 
or barley after a heavy 4Aarif crop has been reaped. Great economy 
can be practised in properly preserving manure, and this would be 
one of the most important reforms to introduce in an improved 
system of agriculture, as it is quite within the reach of the ryot. 
All farmyard manure required for cereal crops should be made 
under cover with earth or gypsum, so as to preserve the nitrogen, as 
earth-dung is much quicker in its effect on crops than manure which 
is made in the ordinary way. This I have proved to be the case 


' The importance of this to agriculture can be gathered from the fact that the 
consulting chemist of the Royal Agricultural Society of England has been in- 
structed to visit Germany for the purpose of making inquiries into the production 
on a commercial scale of bacteria for application to the soil. 
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over and over again in a long series of experiments. The radi crops 
in the congested districts of the North-West Provinces, Oudh, and 
Behar could be made to yield 100 per cent. more than they do at 
present. This is no idle statement, as I know what can be done 
from actual experiments on a large scale. 

The Government of India have failed to recognise that Brazil, 
Paraguay, and Argentina are countries which are capable of absorb- 
ing several million immigrants without feeling congested. These 
countries would not only take every man they could get, but, like 
Oliver Twist, they would ask for more. In September 1892, the 
President of Brazil sanctioned a law permitting Chinese and Japanese 
immigration, and there is no reason why this law should not be 
extended so as to embrace Indian immigrants. 

The European colonies in South America are already a favourite 
field with coolie immigrants, as many as 11,664 going to Demerara, 
Trinidad, and Dutch Guiana in season 1894-95 ; most of these men 
being natives of the congested districts in the North-West Provinces, 
Oudh, and Behar. But so long as emigration is strictly confined 
to low-caste coolies, it will never develop into a great national 
movement. As yet the better-class Indian has not been tempted to 
emigrate. Why? In a great measure the reason is that his pride 
and caste prejudices prevent him from working as a coolie even in 
his own country. A Brahmin will not handle a plough, and it is 
only the direst necessity that compels a Rajput to dig. These 
prejudices influence the conduct of the other respectable castes in a 
lesser degree. Under these circumstances emigration is generally 
confined to those unfortunate people who find it convenient to leave 
their villages for reasons which necessitate a prolonged absence 
from home. 

Europeans fail to recognise the fact that the respectable classes 
in India are not influenced by the love of wealth in the manner in 
which more civilised peoples are. The wants of the Indians are com- 
paratively small and very humble, which is a good thing under 
present circumstances. I remember on one occasion meeting a man 
who had returned from Natal to his native village in Behar with ten 
thousand rupees in hard cash, a sum of untold wealth for a man in 
his position. But his wealth had not the slightest effect in rousing 
the ambition of the villagers to emigrate. Emigration is, therefore, 
beset with difficulties which make it almost a hopeless question to 
solve for those who wish to see it extended on a large scale. How 
are these difficulties to be overcome? The common-sense answer 
to this question is, by overcoming the prejudices of the leaders of 
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native society to a life beyond the seas. The village Brahmins and 
Rajputs are proud and poor, and Bailie Nicol Jarvie’s description of 
the Highlanders can be applied equally well to them: 

“ Now, sir, it’s a sad and awfu’ truth that there is neither wark, 
nor the very fashion nor appearance of wark, for the half of thae puir 
creatures ; that is to say, that the agriculture, the pasturage, the 
fisheries, and every species of honest industry about the country, 
cannot employ the one moiety of the population, let them work as 
lazily as they like, and they do work as if a pleugh or a spade burnt 
their fingers.” 

A happy thought, however, seized English statesmen after the 
’45 to engage the Highlanders as soldiers for foreign service, and it 
is in a great measure owing to the old Highland regiments that we are 
now in possession of India, Canada, and the Cape of Good Hope. 
Moreover, foreign service had an educating influence on the High- 
landers, whose descendants are to be found in responsible positions 
in every quarter of the globe. Let us hope that a somewhat similar 
system will effect a change in the habits of the proud and high-caste 
men of Northern India. 

I am now going to make a very bold proposal, which will prob- 
ably take away the breath of political economists of the old school. 
It is this, that instead of exploiting India by covering it with a net- 
work of railways, a fleet of large grain-carrying steamers should be 
constructed by the Indian Government for developing emigration, 
and for carrying the produce of Indian immigrants to the seaport 
towns of India. If revenue is raised from the people by the 
questionable means of taxing their salt and by the cultivation of 
opium, why should not this money be devoted to relieving the 
pressure on the soil? The steamers that would carry emigrants free 
to South America would return to India with wheat that had been 
grown on the farms of Indian immigrants. This idea is not Utopian, 
as India would readily take all the wheat grown in Argentina if it 
could be had cheap enough. It is only a question of price, as wheat 
is the favourite food-grain of all human beings when they can get it. 

Wages in India have not gone up in proportion to the cost of 
food. This fact is clearly demonstrated by Sir James Caird and by 
Mr. Sullivan, in their note of dissent to the Famine Commission, 
in the following words : “ Population is increasing, the price of food is 
rising, the production of it, as shown by the exports, scarcely advances, 
whilst, as the number of the landless class who depend on wages is 
constantly growing, the supply of labour, in the absence of industries 
other than agriculture, must soon exceed the demand. Already their 
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wages bear a less proportion to the price of food than in any country 
of which we have knowledge. The common price of grain in the 
Southern States of America, on which the free black labourer iis fed, 
is the same as that of the Indian labourer, viz., 50 to 60 Ibs. per 
rupee. But his wages are eight times that of the Indian—as. to 
2s. 3d., against 3d. a day—whilst the climate is much the same in its 
demands for clothing and shelter.” Now, I have already stated that 
only 22,216,138 acres of land are under wheat in British India, and 
the following detailed statement will show that most of the wheat is 
grown at a great distance from the sea-board. 


Population in Area under wheat 


Province 1891 } egal 
Bengal and Behar . ° + 71,346,987 1,620,200 
North-West Provinces and Oudh. + 46,905,085 4,894,796 
Punjab. ° ‘ ° . . 20,866,847 8,300,826 
Lower Burma . ° ° ° + 4,658,627 nil 
Upper Burma . : ‘ ‘ - 2,946,933 20,969 
Central Provinces . . - - 10,784,294 359349555 
Assam . ° ‘ ‘ ‘ - 5,476,833 18 
Ajmere. ° . . ; ‘ 542,358 36,438 
Coorg ° . ° ‘ ° ‘ 173,055 nil 
Madras . . ‘ ° » 35,630,440 18,621 
Bombay and Sind i ° ° - 18,901,123 2,459,131 
Berar . ° ° ° . 2,897,491 928,481 
Pargana Menper : : : . _ 2,103 


Bengal proper grows very little wheat, most of the wheat land in 
the province being in the densely populated divisions of Behar and 
Bhaugulpur, which are some distance from the sea. Bombay and 
Sind have also their wheat-fields in the interior of these provinces ; 
and as for the other parts of India which are in touch with the sea, 
namely, Lower Burma and Madras, a glance at the above table will 
show that there are only 18,621 acres of wheat grown in them fora 
population numbering 40,289,067 souls. Assam is another large 
province in India which has only 18 acres under wheat for a popu- 
lation of 5,476,833. Under these circumstances India ought to be 
a wheat importing country if any progress is to be made in develop- 
ing the material welfare of its people, and I hope to live to see the 
day when steamers laden with produce from the farms of Hindu and 
Mahometan immigrants will be discharging their cargoes in Rangoon, 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 


DONALD N, REID. 
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HENRY. 


. OU may know,” says a writer of London, “the men with a 
million of money, or thereabouts, by their being ordinarily 
very shabby, and by their wearing shocking bad hats, which have 
seemingly never been brushed, on the backs of their heads.” This 
is a case in which extremes meet, for you may know the men and 
boys, with no money at all, by the very same tokens. The whole 
individuality of the youth to whom this sketch is dedicated centred 
in his—veritably—“ shocking bad” hat, which had been seemingly 
never brushed, and which he wore on the back of his head. Why 
the men with a million of money affect this style of headgear, this 
manner of treating it, and this mode of wearing it—Mr. George 
Augustus Sala may have known it; it is not known to me, but I 
know, or think I know, why the youth who walked before me up 
North End Road, Kensington, one day last week affected these 
things. He wore a “shocking bad” hat, because he had not money 
to purchase a better one; he did not brush it, because the concep- 
tion of dirt as matter in the wrong place was unknown to him, and 
soil on his hat displeased him no more than soil under his foot ; and 
he wore it on the back of his head, intending to challenge, as thereby 
he did challenge, attention, with the result that his hat was no less 
than three times in the course of his walk up this London road 
tilted by passers-by. This thing, it was evident, tickled agreeably 
his sense of the comical, and presumably to add to the amusement 
thus obtained, he lifted his hat to every lady—as there is strong 
reason to believe—wot of his acquaintance, met by him. In a word, 
this youth’s singularity was wholly and solely bound up with his hat. 
If this article could have been pinned or otherwise fastened to his 
hair, he would have presented an entirely normal appearance—as 
seen from behind. As seen from in front, his appearance was—is— 
So singular that considerable curiosity is felt concerning him. It is 
with the aim of appeasing, if only in a measure, that curiosity that 
what follows is made public. 
To impress upon the world the idea that he is a sort of 
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Mephistopheles has long been the chief object in lifeof Henry. He 
rejoices in this appropriate name, being called by the Cockney form 
of it, which undergoes vowel change with elision of the aspirate and 
suppression of the #. As befitting this assumed character, he 
assiduously cultivates certain facial peculiarities, among them a wide, 
set gaze and a curious straightness of the lips. The grimace thus 
achieved is considered by Henry to impart to him a wholly Satanic 
air ; and when, as pretty often, there comes to him an irresistible 
impulse to do a kind act, these mannerisms and others similar are 
strongly emphasised, lest anyone should conceive that the act in 
question has had its origin in anything nobler than freak. In fine, 
Henry is, what Napoleon, with all due deference to Thomas Carlyle, 
was not—a portentous mixture of quack and hero. 

His weekly walk through the North End Road takes him to a 
kinswoman who is blind, and whom, for that reason, he pilots to 
chapel morning and evening. He has done this since early child- 
hood, and he still receives the reward which was meted out to him 
on the first day of doing it, to wit, a bag of sweets apportioned in 
two halves, one being given to him in the morning, and one being 
given to him in the evening. In that great darkness in which his 
kinswoman lives, that the times have changed, and that Henry has 
changed with them, is a fact which apparently has passed unnoticed. 
For a youth with Byronic proclivities to be made the recipient of a 
half-filled bag of sweets at a chapel door twice on every Sunday of 
the year must be something of an ordeal. It is probably the greatest 
ordeal to which Henry is ever subjected. 

The calling which this youth follows is one which seems to be 
peculiar to these islands—he is a cats’-meat hawker. It will have 
been noticed by some, if not, perhaps, by all readers of this, that 
the cats’-meat man is a person not to be looked for in the grandest, 
and also not to be looked for in the lowliest, places—that is, in his 
professional capacity. In his private character he may be met any- 
where, even in the old Court suburb of London. If any cats’-meat 
man here plies his trade, however, it is only with moderate success ; 
the great field of action for this commercial body is in more northerly 
regions. There is one North London suburb where the calling of 
cats’-meat man could probably not be overstocked. The reason of 
this is that there, more than in any other region of London, there is 
a delightful preponderance of the class which is not rich and is not 
poor, but is an intermediate English thing for which there is, unfor 
tunately—and unaccountably—no name. This class is the one which 
gives out its washing and buys cats’-meat, and which, on the score of 
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being able to do this, considers itself—and, mayhap, rightly considers 
itself—a credit to England and the whole earth. Henry, who is gifted 
with business talents of no mean order, plies his calling among this 
class, and that he does not make his fortune by so doing, but remains 
bitterly poor, can only be explained on the ground of his large philan- 
thropy. Not only is he to all his friends that friend indeed who is 
friend in need, and that, when at all possible, in a very practical way, 
but at twenty years of age he wholly supports two persons besides 
himself. One is his blind kinswoman, the other is a kinswoman in 
the possession of all her senses, except when, as on one or two days 
of every week, she goes on what he calls, euphemistically, “visits to 
her friends.” That way madness lies, and she becomes for that time 
a mad woman. Inquiries concerning her made by persons of plainer 
speech are usually made in the formula, “ Maria on the drink again ?” 
a formula this which does net offend Henry, though he is sufficiently 
attached to Maria to hold his home open to her. It also does not 
offend him when the facetious among his familiars ask after his blind 
kinswoman in the words, “ How is the Old Hundredth ?” words con- 
taining an allusion either to her great age or great piety. Levity 
never displeases him, yet so little is his soul a clod that he has visions. 
In these visions he sees himself the happy man that he will be when 
these two women are gathered to their foregoers, for then he means 
to marry a young lady to whom he is warmly attached. This young 
lady is one of twelve damsels in the employ of a collar-dresser, who 
takes out their work and disposes of it, for he does not work himself, 
being a sweater. She is paid miserably, howbeit she refuses to allow 
Henry to contribute an iota towards her sustenance while she is a 
maid. One could not say that all is sweet and commendable in her 
nature, but this in it is sweet and commendable—she loves Henry to 
ecstasy, and by a curious defect of mental vision sees in him not a 
hero, which in some respects he is, but a thing which he is really in 
no respect, a brilliant and fascinating “ gentleman.” 
ELSA D’ESTERRE-KEELING. 
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SCOTCH PEARLS AND PEARL 
HUNTING. 


OLIDAY-MAKERS must have amused themselves in Scot- 

land, on days when it was too fine to fish, by hunting for 

pearls. As this employment takes the searcher under trees, and to 

shallow parts of rivers, and involves boating, or, still better, wading, 

there is, perhaps, no wonder that the amusement is popular. For 

amateurs there is a very distant chance indeed of finding a pearl, 

and yet there isa chance. The best pearls are well worth putting 

into a ring, though, of course, they cannot compare in lustre and 

purity of radiance with their oriental kith and kin, which are found 
in the fluted shell known as avicula margaritifera. 

Many of the rivers in the north and north-east of Scotland con- 
tain the unio (or alasmodon) margaritifera, in which the bulk of Scotch 
pearls are found, more especially in the Tay, and the rivers which 
form its system—Garry, Tummell, and the rest. The mitylus, or 
common mussel, sometimes contains pearls, but they are more in- 
significant and not so valuable as those of the unio, My earliest 
attempt at pearl hunting was more years ago than I care to recall, 
on the beautiful North Inch at Perth. There, one afternoon, I 
waded with a compeer into the broad-flowing Tay, and after we had 
picked out as many pearl shells as we could find, on breaking up our 
specimens on the bankI flung one aside after a cursory inspection, 
which was again examined by the other boy, and in it, to my 
chagrin, he found a pearl which I had overlooked. The Scotch 
pearl-oyster is more like a mussel, with an ovate, elongate, rather 
compressed shell, of a rich dark-brown colour. These shells are 
found on the sand in softly-flowing parts of rivers, sometimes half 
buried in it. It is probably owing to grains of sand or some such 
foreign matter passing inside the shell that pearls are formed. They 
set up irritation, and the animal endeavours to defend itself against 
the intruding grain by depositing a cover of nacreous substance 
upon it, which is small and more or less spheroidal. The pearl is 
generally found between the mantle of the creature and the shell, 
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near the hinge. On account of the extent to which fishing has been 
carried, many more empty than full shells will be found in most 
of the reaches of water which the creature is known to inhabit. 
And yet its number can scarcely be much reduced, owing to the in- 
accessibility of many of the watery flats it most favours. 

Scotch pearls were well known to the Romans. Pliny, who was 
a walking encyclopedia, says: “In Britain pearls be small, dim of 
colour, and nothing orient.” (Dr. Philemon Holland’s translation, 
ix. 35.) Julius Cesar, however, dedicated a cuirass broidered with 
them to Venus Genetrix, and sent it to Rome. Tacitus writes 
(“ Agric.” 12) of our island: “Gignit et Oceanus margarita, sed 
subfusca ac liventia. Quidam artem abesse legentibus arbitrantur, 
nam in rubro mari viva ac spirantia saxis avelli, in Britannia prout 
expulsa sunt conligi.” And then, in his cynical fashion, he adds, 
“ego facilius crediderim naturam margaritis deesse quam nobis 
avaritiam.” ‘I would fain believe that nature fails in producing 
pearls rather than that we fail in avarice.” In any case, he has 
chosen the two adjectives which more than any other exactly 
describe Scotch pearls—“ subfusc” and “ somewhat livid.” Instead 
of the pure white lustre of Ceylon pearls, all the Scotch pearls I have 
seen betray a tendency to a dusky or pink gleam. The curious can 
generally find plenty on sale at Perth to test this point for them- 
selves. 

When I was fishing in the Tummell river last summer, I busied 
myself, to the great detriment of my landing-net, with fishing up some 
pearl shells from the sand under my boat, which was lit up by the 
brilliant sun of the late summer. Eagerly did I open them, and 
found—nothing. However, I remembered that a visitor at the hotel 
had some time before collected a whole basketful, and met the same 
fate. The skilled hand at pearl hunting is said to know at a glance 
what shells are likely to contain his prey. On the same river I found 
a gipsy and his mate hard at work fishing for pearls. Their modus 
operandi was curious. Having chosen a much deeper reach of the 
river than I had experimented in, he had moored a large square box, 
like a big packing-case, in the centre of the stream by means of a 
rope tied at each end toa tree on the banks. He then reclined in 
the shade and smoked, while the younger man got in the box and 
pulled it from the side to the middle of the river. Then he lay 
down in it, and fixed on its edge in front of him a tin tube, some- 
thing like a milk tin, while he grasped a stout stick, six feet long, split 
at the lower end. Turning up his shirt-sleeves, he looked through 
the tin (thereby being able to survey the bottom), and groped about 
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with the stick till he saw a likely mussel. The cleft of the stick 
was then pressed over it, and the shell thus secured. Without raising 
himself the lad withdrew the stick till his other hand could extricate 
the mussel and drop it at his left side, when the stick was again let 
down, and the same motions gone through. On an average the lad 
took up two a minute. The discomfort of lying on the wet floor with 
drippings from the shells constantly dropping on him as he placed 
them by his side may be easily conceived. It is not an employment 
for winter, though it might be endurable in the dog-days. When the 
boy had procured enough mussels to weigh down the boat, he pulled 
it along the rope to the side, landed, and broke open the mussels to 
see what luck had attended him. Such pearls as were found were 
then sold to visitors at the shooting lodges or hotels in the 
neighbourhood. 

One day I happened to fall in with an old man, half gipsy, half 
old soldier, who was selling a pearl of which he was very proud. 
He had served in the 93rd, and been through the Crimea and the 
Mutiny, he informed me, and was travelling with a covered hand- 
cart which contained a few curiosities. First came several very cheap 
Japanese swords, which he would sell probably for much more than 
they could be purchased for in London. Then he produced a 
couple of iron “ crosers,” a kind of old-fashioned cresset to hang on 
a wall and carry a wick floating in oil. Such lamps had been in use 
in all old Scotch houses, he said, and probably with truth. As he 
wanted three guineas for each of these, which might be made for 
one shilling by any blacksmith, we did not do business, although “ he 
had just sold one like them to Lady So-and-So.” Next he showed 
a so-called skene dhu, a black knife to be worn in a Highlander’s 
stocking. It had been found, he said, with some skeletons at 
Killiecrankie, and he had that morning been offered six shillings for 
it in vain, It looked a very ordinary specimen of a modern sailor’s 
knife, the haft being horn, the end brass, and the blade much worn. 
In short, it had nothing distinctive about it, and again we did not 
* trade.” 

With much preparation the old man now produced from his 
pocket a twist of very dirty newspaper. Unfolding this, appeared a 
second twist of grocer’s “ whitey brown,” and when this was unrolled 
with due ceremony, he displayed a pearl. It was not a bad one, and 
was about the size of a sweet-pea seed, with fair gloss and radiancy. 
He proceeded to enlarge on it. “Now, sir, this is a very fine pearl 
whateffer ; it is really worth twenty guineas. I have just sold the 
like of it to the Duchess of M——. You admire it, sir? No 
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wonder. Well, I happen to be out of gold to-day, and you shall 
have it for a trifle. I will take two pounds for it. Reckon it by the 
cost of seven weeks of work, for it took so long to find so good a 
pearl ; put down my day’s work at so much,” &c., &c. I admired, 
but declined. Not so long before, I had bought a Tay pearl at a 
Perth jeweller’s for exactly five shillings. It was quite as lustrous 
and nearly as large as the one offered by the old soldier. Indeed, it 
was so fine that I had it set as a ring in a broad band of gold. 
After seeing the pearls offered at Perth, unfortunately for the gipsy 
gatherer, I was enabled to criticise his prices. We parted good 
friends, however, and he went off to Loch Rannoch. As a good 
many brides and bridegrooms were staying in that district, the 
probability is that one of the former now wears the pearl whose 
fellow adorns the Duchess of M——., 
M. G. WATKINS. 
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RIVERS versus SEWERS. 


HOSE uninterested in mines, and unacquainted with mining 
operations, would have no conception how the nineteenth 
century has been the world’s mining century. 

In the United Kingdom, during the year 1800, considerably less 
than five millions of tons of coal were raised; in 1890 more than 
150 millions, and the average during the whole century up to this 
date cannot have been less than 50 millions per annum, or 4,750 
millions of tons ; a quantity sufficient to pile up a Hecla and an 
Etna, with a Vesuvius on their summit. The same may be said of 
iron mines in their own comparative ratio of output. Great Britain 
and Ireland alone have, since 1800, exhumed more coal and iron 
than the earth has given forth during all the preceding ages of its 
known existence. One important result of this great production of 
coal and iron has been that thousands of factories of all kinds have 
sprung up. A large portion of the Midland and North-Western 
Counties has had its surface completely changed, so as to acquire 
the designation of the Black Country. These factories have always 
been planned and built, so far as practicable, near to rivers or 
canals, partly for water-power and water for condensation into the 
steam of engines, also for cleansing purposes, and for the greater 
convenience of the carriage of goods to and fro. 

This use of the canals has been generally regulated by Act of 
Parliament, but the poor rivers have had to take care of themselves, 
for only the anglers fishing in their pure streams, or the lovers of 
scenery walking on their quiet cool banks, cared whether they were 
left pure or made polluted. 

The sweet poet William Cowper is needed to sing their funeral 
dirge. About fifty years since I had to pass a year in smoky Man- 
chester. In 1800 the River Irwell flowing through the town had been 
a pure, pleasant stream, where fish abounded, as some old men could 
well remember ; when I was there, it was a foul ditch of inky hue 
and loathsome smell. The legal business which I had, in part, to attend 
to in Manchester was the way in which some of the millowners used 
the water of the canal passing through the town, so that my thoughts 
were specially directed to river and canal pollutions. 
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Years have rolled on since then ; factories have largely increased 
in number, more and more of England’s beautiful rivers and 
country scenes have been fouled and blackened, but the worst 
feature of all has been, that the factories have not only used the 
rivers for the legitimate purposes I referred to, but have made them 
the outlet of all their filth—streams of muddy refuse. More un- 
happily still, the thousands of cottages crowded in these large 
manufacturing towns have needed outlets; so sewer drains have 
been formed, the only outcast for which is the unfortunate river or 
stream of any kind flowing through or near the town. Year by year 
this evil increased, more rivers being doomed to put on the inky 
hue, until whole towns with their hundred thousand of inhabitants 
thus caused the rivers to be polluted ; and, at length, the noblest, 
grandest river of the world, because flowing through the greatest, 
wealthiest city of the world, yielded its once pure waters and tides 
to the yoke, and, oh! tell it not to the shades of departed artist- 
painters, poets, historians, or lovers of nature, became one vast cess- 
pool for the six millions of inhabitants who dwell near its course. 

And now I am going to write pages such as have never before 
appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine, or probably in any English 
magazine, but I venture reluctantly, tremblingly to do so, because I 
feel so strongly, so solemnly, the importance of my subject as 
affecting the social and national prosperity and welfare of my country 
in its future, even of this century. Iam no enthusiast with a crotchet, 
or impetuous reformer of imaginary or assumed evil. I write as an 
aged clergyman in my seventy-ninth year, and so important do I feel my 
testimony and my remonstrance to be, that I adopt what I fear many 
of my readers will feel egotism to state how, through my whole life, 
I have been placed in circumstances to observe and judge of the 
facts upon which I seek to support my judgment in being the writer of 
such an article. 

My father was the rector, in my boyhood days, of a parish con- 
sisting only of small farms, but his position and our connections 
enabled me to see the household life of the wealthy. My profession 
was destined to be the law, in which I took the conveyancing depart- 
ment, so that I had much to do with farm leases and sales. When, 
later in life, I was ordained as a clergyman, I was appointed by the 
Queen to a large parish consisting mostly of small farms with some few 
mansions and a park. After fourteen years of delightful work there, 
seeing much, as in my boyhood days, of pleasant farm life, I removed 
to a very large parish on the banks of the Thames, where its water 
was very dark and its mud very offensive. After twelve years there, 
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I retired from active parochial work, and for twelve years have visited 
all parts of England from the Isles of Scilly to Kent and Westmore- 
land, assisting sick or aged clerical friends in about fifty parishes. I 
mention this last period specially because it has enabled me to learn 
much about the poverty of small parishes in various portions of 
England. Asking forgiveness for this bit of autobiography, I now 
resume my painful detail, the result of this gathered observation and 
experience. 

At the commencement of the present century, and for twenty 
years afterwards, houses, both of the richest and poorest, had no 
drainage from them. God in His providence planned that all 
nutriment drawn from the earth should be returned to it ; that every 
living creature fed by the earth should in return feed the earth. It 
is one of nature’s fundamental essential laws that human and animal 
food supplied by the earth should replenish the earth. Up to this 
present century that law had been carefully, faithfully obeyed and 
fulfilled. The great importance of obedience was recognised and 
honoured. 

Every house, small or large, the cottage and the mansion, the 
castle and the palace, had its suitable convenience, mostly in the 
garden, or, if indoors, so arranged that it was in immediate connec- 
tion with the earth outside. I appeal to men older than I am to 
corroborate this statement. Then at stated periods during the night 
men accustomed to the work cleared all that was needful away; no 
one in the house would be disturbed or in the slightest degree 
affected. I remember, so late as in the year 1844, a friend, whose 
house was in one of the principal streets leading out of Oxford Street, 
telling me of the arrangement he had made. In all cities this was 
the invariable plan followed. Thus annually from fifteen to twenty 
million tons of the earth’s proper nutriment was spread upon it from 
houses, stables, and cattle sheds. But here I need specially to observe 
and to emphasise the fact that small farms were the principal re- 
cipients of this form of clearage. 

The large landed proprietors, or the wealthy farmers, had all they 
needed from their own premises. Their horses, cows, and other 
cattle supplied the earth, or if they required more, it was easily 
obtained from breweries or stable-keepers. The small farmers had in 
proportion fewer cattle, and no capital to make up the deficiency ; 
they, in fact, were for the most part the willing, active scavengers, 
Oh! what a tale is told in the fact that from 1871 to 1891 twenty-four 
thousand English farmers threw up their holdings, and sought by 
emigration, or in some other occupation, to gain a livelihood, which 
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the starved land they farmed could no longer yield to them. Is it to 
be wondered at that land has fallen in price both for renting and 
selling? Such farming on a small scale is one of England’s chief 
sources, not only of market prosperity, but of forming honest-hearted 
vigorous yeomen, with sons fit for soldiers or sailors, and daughters 
for domestic service. That such a class of men should be leaving 
their native land, or be dwellers or workers in towns, because the 
starved land they tilled was deprived of its rightful nutriment, is sad. 
It is the relinquishment of these smaller farms which is at the present 
time so diminishing the incomes of the cathedral chapters and of the 
parochial clergy, also of the London hospitals and other institutions. 
Asmall farm thrown on the landed proprietor becomes a burden and 
no profit. 

Regarding this subject as it affects health, every chemist will 
admit that earth is the best, the surest disinfectant of noxious soil. 
Admixture with the earth at once counteracts the harmful effects of 
exposed soil, whereas water is not in any degree either a disinfectant 
or a dissolvent of such materials thrown into it. The heavier por- 
tions sink, and form a permanently offensive bed of mire ; the lighter 
portions float undissolved, and in a tidal river, to and fro with the ebb 
and flood ; but in any length of river-way, such as the Thames from 
London Bridge to Southend, never really passing out of the river. 
Thus our fisheries are being destroyed, the salmon are deserting our 
rivers, and the trout and other fish prized by the angler are diminish- 
ing. The evil extends to the whole of our sea-coast line ; there is 
not any place of resort where the drainage does not prejudicially 
affect its salubrity, forming on the sands a slough to be shunned by 
the visitors. Such is the sorrowful fact in the year 1895, that all our 
rivers in England are polluted, that our sea-coast health resorts are 
rendered insalubrious, our river and sea-coast fisheries are seriously 
affected, because we are depriving the land of its due, and casting 
what should be its nutriment into rivers and seas, where it is so 
harmful. In England and Wales the population is 29,000,000. 
From 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 of tons annually should be the nutri- 
ment applicable for the earth to make it richly productive ; small 
farms could then be profitably worked, and “ God’s good gift,” as the 
Orientals designate water, would not be polluted and made so harm- 
ful to health. 

For thirty years this subject has anxiously occupied my attention. 
All that I have written can be supported by facts. I have sought in 
every way to expose our two great national mistakes, and make them 
an important matter for consideration and amendment ; but journals 
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decline the topic as an unpleasant one, and friends smile because the 
difficulties in the way of removal are like the stables of King Augeas, 
a task of cleansing which no one but a Hercules should attempt. 
True, the two evils have reached an extent which almost inclines one 
to feel there is no remedy; but if the subject can be favourably 
ventilated I shall be content, at my advanced age, to retire from 
the effort, if it should meet with no support, deeply as I shall 
deplore the continued increase of the two evils. The laws of 
nature cannot be infringed with impunity either by nations or in- 
dividuals ; there is a Nemesis ever watchful, ever revengeful, when 
nature is wronged. Other European nations have not followed 
our example. Many a patient, hopeful Frenchman still angles on 
the Parisian banks of the Seine, and the blanchisseuse still thumps 
her linen there. I know of no instance where any river is made use 
of as is our Thames. Nature speaks to us in many ways by many 
voices, but her one inexorable rule is, Be true to me, and I will be 
true to you ; defraud me, and you must suffer. The leaves, as they 
gently fall in the autumn, and turn to mould, tell us of her law, earth 
to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust. So also the little stream filter- 
ing through its rocky bed, trickling over moss and fern, then rushing 
joyously on to its ocean parent, says, throughout its whole course, 
My value is my purity. 

I have not pondered over this subject for thirty years, and thought 
much upon the means of remedy, without being prepared to suggest 
a plan for rectifying both mistakes ; but the first chief thing needed 
is that a Government inquiry should be instituted. Evidence should 
be heard as to the condition of all our rivers and sea-shore coast 
lines, also as to the cause of the falling off in the value of land, and 
the rentals, and what led to 24,000 farmers in twenty years giving up 
their farms. Much now not known generally has to be ascertained 
and thoroughly investigated, but the inquiry should be by a Parlia- 
mentary committee ; it is too important a matter to be deputed to 
any local council or board. Prejudice and private selfish interests 
must not mar the impartiality and rigour of such an inquiry. I look 
upon all sanitary boards as do the Armenian Christians at the Kurds 
and Turkish soldiery—their tender mercies are cruel. 

SAMUEL CHARLESWORTH. 


December 1, 1895. 
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PAGES ON PLAYS. 


“Tue Rocue’s Comepy,” “ THE GEISHA,” YVETTE GUILBERT. 


DO not know what precise place the wise will accord to “The 
Rogue’s Comedy ” in the catalogue of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s 
plays—and, to be frank, I do not greatly care. What I do know and 
do care about is that it gave me as much mere, sheer pleasure as any 
of Mr. Jones’s plays save one—and that one, of course, “The 
Masqueraders ”"—has ever given me. It is quite possible that its 
author holds it cheap, rates it as but a trivial entertainment, and 
laughs in his sleeve to think that London crowds to see “ The Rogue’s 
Comedy,” and yet let “Michael and his Lost Angel” die an 
unnatural death. But it sometimes happens, if it does not often 
happen, that your dramatist in his disdainful mood does, neverthe- 
less, and in spite of his disdain, presenta trivial theme after a fashion 
and in a manner that is by no means trivial, and that his revenge for 
a slight is magnanimous, even to the heaping of coals of fire. For 
when all is said and done that can be said and done against “The 
Rogue’s Comedy,” the one patent flagrant fact to me is that I was 
interested, amused, pleased, touched, that the experiences of an 
existence devoted for the most part to the stage were enriched by the 
addition of one very delightful evening. It were vain, indeed, to 
tell me that if Balzac had not written “ Mercadet,” Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones would never have written “The Rogue’s Comedy.” The 
argument is worthless if pushed home, if driven to an extreme. We 
might never, if we cling to the high-top-gallant of our case, have had 
a Romeo and Juliet or a Hamlet if an Italian novelist had not written 
a novel and a Danish historian had not written a history. There is 
in sober reality nothing in common between “ Mercadet” and “ The 
Rogue’s Comedy,” except the fact that both its heroes are rogues. 
Mercadet is a rogue of quite another temper to Mr. Bailey Prothero, 
and if Mr. Bailey Prothero is not quite so commanding a figure in 
the hagiology of rascaldom that is only to say that neither Mr. Jones 
nor anybody else in these present days that pass is Balzac. But Mr. 
Bailey Prothero is a character that even a Balzac need not be unwill- 
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ing to include in his Rogue’s Gallery. It is masterfully conceived 
and masterfully worked out—I am speaking now only of the writing— 
and if the play as a whole were as fine in proportion as this one 
character is fine why then “‘ The Rogue’s Comedy ” would be magnifi- 
cent enough to deserve the magnificent title with which its author 
has endowed it. 

Even if “ The Rogue’s Comedy” had proved less clever than it 
is, it still would deserve to be remembered with gratitude for the 
splendid opportunity it afforded to Mr. Willard. I have always 
looked upon Mr. Willard as one of the rising hopes of our stage ; I 
have always regretted those long absences across the Atlantic which 
have deprived London of his great gifts and prevented Londoners 
from following step by step his steady progress in his art. But there 
was no leisure for regret on the first night of “‘ The Rogue’s Comedy.” 
There was nothing to do but to recognise with delight that in Mr. 
Bailey Prothero Mr. Willard had found a part which enabled him to 
give full play to his genius and to create a masterpiece. The laurels 
of great acting are hard to win; the term “great actor” is perhaps 
too often and too lightly accorded in the days that pass, but those 
who have always believed that Mr. Willard had in him the making 
of a great actor have had their faith strengthened, their belief exalted 
by the grandeur of Mr. Willard’s conception, the completeness of 
Mr. Willard’s execution of a character that called for and that got fine 
acting in full measure. The one question now is, What will Mr. 
Willard do next? Surely the game is in his own hands. 

There is a fantastic charm about Japan—at least, about unvisited 
Japan—which makes it an excellent abode for the fantasies of musical 
farce. It shares with Cloud-Cuckoo-Town and Cocaigne, and 
Tir-n-an-Oge, and the Land East of the Sun West of the Moon, 
that element of unreality which places it in fairy-land; like the 
Mexico of Charles Lamb’s fancy, it is “dim as dreams.” Yet there 
is a Japan, and people go there and come back again, and write it 
down in books and paint it in pictures, and the thoughts of all who 
love form and colour turn with a lingering affection and a tender 
desire towards the Country of the Shining Sword. It was once the 
vainest of many vain linguistic enterprises that I essayed to learn 
Japanese with the vague ambition to read the Book of the Myriad 
Leaves in the original. All that remains to me from that effort of 
misapplied energy is that Kamisori means a razor, and that “ Anata 
va go kigen yorosii ka,” is a form of polite salutation. Sayarona 
I do not count as a part of my gain from the experiment, for Sayonara 
is now portion and parcel of a universal speech, of the pigeon-English 
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of the world, with Chin-Chin and So-long. My Japanese grammars 
no longer vex my shelves, but they recall a passion which had at 
least this advantage—that it enables me to enjoy with a keener 
enjoyment all that is beautiful, of much that is beautiful in “ The 
Geisha.” 

“ The Geisha” is the newest and by far the best of the experi- 
ments in that kind of dramatic work which is neither burlesque nor 
what we islanders are pleased to call comic opera, nor yet farce, but 
which is, as who should say, a compound, if not a combination of all 
these forms. If to the captious or the testy it recalls the Horatian 
hybrid, the more generous, the more complaisant accept it with 
gratitude as a graceful and gracious business. Graceful and gracious 
are epithets unusually apt for the most part of “The Geisha,” and 
for the most part of those that take part in it. It makes a gallanter 
appeal to the artistic sense than any of its forbears ; the piece is as 
splendid in colour and dainty in sound as it is happy in its choice of 
the most romantic land left to romance, and whimsical in its appre- 
ciation of the more obvious contrasts between England and the 
Everlasting Great Japan. There is indeed an irony in the division 
of East from West which we are not made to feel very poignantly. 
The hint is there, and the hint is enough. We do not hear the tap 
of Chrysanthemum’s finger as she counts her gold; the young 
sailor whom Mr. Hayden Coffin interprets with his characteristic 
enthusiasm may sail away like Loti, but he will spend no melancholy 
hours like Loti in meditations upon the aches and vanities of exotic 
passions ; the dancing-girls, the singing-girls, the tea-girls seem very 
far away from the Flower Quarter of Tokyo ; their doll-like attrac- 
tions scarcely suggest anything more serious than a doll-like 
flirtation. 

Romance of asylum, humour of contrast, harmony of colour, 
grace of form—the vaudeville that starts with such advantages starts 
richly equipped indeed. Of course it would be possible to be dull 
even with Japan for a background—lI was once associated with an 
adventure of a Japanese play which succeeded in being very dull 
indeed, in spite of all the aids of association and all the play of 
Oriental colour. But “The Geisha” is never dull. Weare assured, 
and can well believe it, that the accuracy of the Japanese accessories 
is unimpeachable, but the play is not weighed down by any sense of 
pedantry or pretence. Mr. Owen Hall has invented a whimsical 
attractive story brightly and briskly written, and a number of dainty 
and diverting lyrics are set to the most infectious music in the world. 
There are songs in “ The Geisha” which ought to take the town of 
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London as “ The Eros, King of Gods and Men” of Euripides took 
the town of Abdera. And then the play is well sung, well acted, 
well danced—here are excellent qualifications to demand and to 
deserve warm praise. 

The triumphs of the adventure are divided between Miss Marie 
Tempest and Miss Letty Lind. In the first act Miss Marie Tempest 
has the most advantage ; in the second act Miss Letty Lind has the 
lead. Miss Marie Tempest sings the “Gold-Fish” song enchant- 
ingly, but then her singing is always enchanting. If I were a 
painter I should not rest content until I had obtained permission to 
paint the portrait of Miss Marie Tempest in that scene of the first act 
where she stands to be sold to the highest bidder. The beauty of 
the face that is crowned with the warm wine-coloured hair, and 
framed by the warm heliotrope of the great chrysanthemums, the 
splendour of the Japanese habit, the grace and pathos of the 
attitude offer to memory a phantom of delight, an image rare 
and exquisite, at which the sense aches. It were worth while 
to see “The Geisha” again and again, for the sake of that 
moment with its haunting charm. _If I could write sonnets like José 
Marie de Heredia, I would try to enshrine that image in exotic verse. 

I think I said once that Miss Letty Lind could not act. The 
statement was true at the time, the time, as I believe, of “ Cinder- 
Ellen,” but it certainly is not true now. Miss Lind was not content 
with being a divine dancer: she had ambitions ; she must needs be 
a singer, though people said she could not sing ; she must needs be 
an actress, though people said she could not act. And the amazing 
thing is that she has succeeded in both her essays. She can sing 
and she can act. She will never sing as well as she dances ; she 
will never act as well as she dances ; she is supreme as a dancer, 
and supremacy is perhaps only possible in one form of the actor’s 
art. But she can sing very well, and she can act very well. Itis a 
quaint kind of singing and a quaint kind of acting, but both are 
there, and they charm, and the ability is not to be denied. Miss 
Lind has absolute command of her silvery thread of voice, she can 
work wonders with it ; her songs are little marvels of delicate effect, 
firmly and finely attained. Her acting is even a more remarkable 
achievement. It is eminent for its suggestiveness, for its pantomimic 
wit, and dexterity and rapid ease. With a lift of the hand, with a 
turn of the head Miss Lind can hint more than many could portray 
with infinite elaboration and pains. It is the art of producing the 
fullest effect with the least apparent effort, and of that art Miss Lind 
is certainly the mistress. Anyone who wishes to understand what 
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this subtle suggestive kind of acting can accomplish, how easy it 
appears, and how difficult it is by reason of its very restraint, its very 
slightness of touch, should watch carefully all that Miss Lind does 
in the toy song in the first act of “The Geisha.” It is a lesson in 
miming—a liberal education in the minor arts of acting. 

Yvette Guilbert has paid London that yearly visit which has happily 
become an institution. It does not seem two years, and yet it is 
just two years since the May day of that private performance at 
the Savoy Hotel when, under the auspices of Miss Loie Fuller, Yvette 
Guilbert introduced herself to a selection of the London public. It 
is very much to the credit of the London public that it made Yvette 
Guilbert welcome, and that it has renewed its welcome warmly, and 
yet more warmly with each succeeding season. The enthusiasm for 
Yvette Guilbert may be, indeed must be in many cases, an affecta- 
tion, an artificiality, even a sham. Certain of the admirers no doubt 
are attracted by the expectation of something risky, by the possibility 
of being shocked or the pleasure of airing their indifference to the 
shocking ; others air a familiarity with Paris by smiling at Les 
Vierges and shivering at La Soularde ; others, again, admire because 
admiration is the right thing, part of the social world of order. It 
would be interesting if it were feasible to learn how many of Yvette’s 
English hearers can follow at a first hearing all the humours of her 
phrases—or even how many could translate at sight some of the 
songs of Xanrof and his kind that they applaud so lustily. But for 
the most part the admiration is, as it should be, genuine, loyal, and 
intelligent ; Yvette would deserve it almost as much, and earn it 
almost as rightly, if she were to sing in Chinese. She has genius, 
the genius of an actress devoted to the service of a ballad singer. 
She touches nothing that she does not adorn. Whether she is 
singing the words of a great poet like Béranger or the fatuous 
buffoonery of a belated comic song, her own part of the performance 
is always a masterpiece of humour, of intelligence, of irony—a 
triumph of skill. She sits in a chair and ties a ruffle of chiffon 
around her head in the fashion of a cap, and so becomes the 
Grand’mére of Béranger’s famous song. Moralities not a few must 
shriek out against the muse of Béranger as against the Mirabeau of 
Carlyle, but who could stop to sermonize while under the spell 
of Yvette Guilbert’s glamour? The exquisite expression, the subtle, 
the intimate interpretation of every shade of meaning, of every phase 
of regret in the old woman’s memories make this creation of hers at 
once the rapture and the despair of the spectator. In another 
moment the tender grace and the strange pathos of the old woman are 
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flung aside, and the singer, erect, defiant, provocative, and insolent,. 
is rollicking and rioting in the song whose popularity seemed so 
terrible to Alphonse Daudet, “And her golden hair was hanging 
down her back.” It would be hard to do justice to the ingenuity, to 
the audacity, to the malice and mirth and fancy of the artist’s work 
in this strange enterprise, or to the sobbing earnestness of passion, 
the fierce yearning of desire which she puts into the plantation song 
of “I want yer, ma Honey,” which Londoners associate with the 
dainty Dresden China interpretation of Miss Ellaline Terriss. The 
amazing, mobile face that mocks in the one song and that melts in 
the other, the curious fascination of the broken English, the 
eloquence of her action and her no less eloquent inaction—all these 
qualities combine to make her experiments in English song vivid and 
truthful and delightful. But I prefer Yvette Guilbert in her French 
mood, as the child of Paris,as the singer of “Sur la Sctne” and “ Ala 
Villette” and “ Les petits Pavés” and “‘ Les Demoiselles & marier.” 
JUSTIN HUNTLY M‘CARTHY. 


























TABLE TALK. 


DEVELOPMENT OF BULL-FIGHTING IN FRANCE. 


“ T~“LATTERING,’ no doubt, is “the unction” one lays to one’s 
soul when one finds predictions one has made fulfilled to the 
letter. When the matters foreseen are in themselves calamitous, 
I am, however, magnanimous enough to prefer to wish to see them 
falsified and myself branded as an impostor. Such are my present 
sentiments. More than once I have drawn my readers’ attention to 
the gradual establishment of the bull-fight in the sunniest provinces 
of France, which are naturally those southernmost districts of 
Provence and Languedoc which reach out to the Pyrenees. I myself 
saw the beginnings of the bull-fight in its late manifestations in Nimes, 
and witnessed even an attempt, fortunately unsuccessful, to establish 
it in Paris. Between the north and south of France there is a 
difference as great as there is between the north of France and 
England. In Paris, though ferocity is not unknown, it ordinarily 
hides its head, and is repressed. Public sentiment revolted against 
the attempt, made under aristocratic patronage, to establish in 
Paris the most degraded and abhorrent form of entertainment that 
has been seen in so-called civilisation since the Roman Empire gave 
the world the sports of the arena, and Christian victims were burnt 
as torches or exposed to the wild beasts. Paris did her duty—it was 
no more than was expected of her—but she did it, and purged herself 
of the offence. It is otherwise, however, with the more fiery and 
bloodthirsty population of the “ Midi.” Here the institution of bull- 
fighting seems to have taken root, and attempts to check its pro- 
gress—and such have been earnestly made by the central Govern- 
ment—have been strenuously, and as yet successfully, resisted. 


BuLL-FIGHTS IN PERPIGNAN AND NiMEs. 


COPY from the French correspondence of a daily London paper 

of April 21 the following: “Perpignan bulls were rather 
lively [!] on Sunday, and caused the blood of toreadors to flow in 
the ring. The fight—notwithstanding the strong protests of the 
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French opponents of the popular Spanish sport, and in defiance of 
Government edicts—took place according to full Castilian or 
Andalusian methods. One toreador was pressed against the barrier 
by a bull, and had his legs pierced by the animal’s horns. Another was 
knocked down, trampled upon, and then tossed in the air by the toro, 
but, strange to say, he escaped with comparatively little injury. The 
worst case was that of a bandillero, who, while trying to stick 
his flags in the bull’s forehead, received the butt of a horn in 
the abdomen, and was carried half dead out of thearena.” Nothing, 
it will be noted, is said concerning the mangling of horses and other 
atrocities that render the bull-fight an entertainment of fiends 
rather than human beings. The correspondent goes on to say : “ As 
an instance of the determination of people in the South of France to 
continue their so-called entertainment, it may be noted that at 
Nimes a meeting took place yesterday for the purpose of mingling 
local politics with bull-fighting. It was proposed to call upon the 
municipal councillors to resign unless satisfaction was granted to the 
people who wanted their favourite sport. One of the speakers pro- 
posed that no taxes or rates should be paid unless bull-fighting on 
Spanish laws were allowed to be witnessed.” Now, Perpignan is a 
French border town on the Spanish frontier, was for centuries under 
Spanish rule, and, like Bayonne, at the other extremity of the 
Pyrenees, is more Spanish than Spain. Nimes, however, is removed 
from Spanish influence, is near to Montpellier, was the birthplace of 
Guizot, and is the great seat of Protestantism in France. In conse- 
quence of its adherence to Protestantism it has been fearfully 
persecuted. Its relapse, accordingly, or dégringolade, is the more 
regrettable, as well as the more difficult of explanation. 


FRENCH FRONTIER TOWNS. 


SUPPOSE it is less on account of the impressionable and 
receptive character of the French than because of the gradual 
manner in which the country now known as France was subjugated 
and welded into its present shape that the border towns have the 
character of which I speak. Those who have not seen Perpignan, 
once the capital of Roussellon and Bayonne—from which we derive 
the word dayonet—and cannot consequently understand how Spanish 
in character they are, may have seen Calais and Boulogne, and 
witnessed how much of English colour these cities, long under 
English rule, have absorbed. On one side of the Channel, meantime, 
no corresponding influence is manifested, and Dover or Folkestone 
is no more French in character than is Hastings or Scarborough, 
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Many of the Flemish towns on the French side of the border are not 
to be told from those on the Belgian side. While it belonged to 
France, Strasbourg was a German town, though the sympathies of 
the inhabitants have been for the most part with their former pos- 
sessors rather than the present. When addressed in his shop by a 
stranger in German, the Strasbourg shopkeeper would deny all know- 
ledge of the tongue. Forgetting the denial, however, he would 
address his assistant in the language disowned, bidding him bring 
from the shelves other goods to be shown the intending purchaser. 
This, which is true of Alsace, as Frenchmen even admit, is not true 
of Lorraine. Nancy, though near the borders, is one of the brightest 
and most characteristically French cities between the Rhine and the 
Atlantic. Concerning the towns on the Riviera, now French, but 
lately Italian, there is no need to speak. 


SHAKESPEARE IN GRAy’s INN. 


OT often is the modern playgoer permitted to see a revival 
recalling the performances of Tudor times so closely as did 

the representations of the “Comedy of Errors” given by the 
Elizabethan Stage Society in the hall of Gray’s Inn. It is probable, 
though not quite certain, that the comedy founded by Shakespeare 
on an earlier work, and first called “ Errors,” saw the light in Gray’s 
Inn Hall. The gentlemen of the Inns of Court were warm supporters 
of the drama, and more than one masque of Jonson or other 
dramatists was given in the hall of one of the Inns of Court, and 
supported by its members. It was, doubtless, in recognition of this 
patronage that Jonson dedicated to the Inns of Court his “ Every 
Man out of his Humour,” as to “the Noblest Nurseries of Humanity 
and Liberty in the Kingdom.” ‘The Masque of the Inner Temple 
and Graye’s Inne” of I’rancis Beaumont, though “ presented in the 
Banquetting House at Whitehall on Saturday the twentieth day of 
Februarie 1612,” and net at either Inn, cost the members of both 
Inns a large sum, the share of the readers being £ 4 each, the ancients 
#2 105., the barristers £2, and the students 20s.; equal to three or 
four times that sum in the money of to-day. Among other masques 
associated with the Inns of Court are, one of Shirley presented at 
Whitehall, February 3, 1633, by the gentlemen of the four Inns of 
Court, “the Inner Temple Masque, or Masque of Heroes” of 
Middleton, 4to., 1619, presented by the gentlemen of the Inn, another 
Inner Temple masque by William Browne, Chapman’s Masque of the 
two Honourable Houses .. . Middle Temple and Gray’s Inn, 
played February 15, 1613, at Whitehall, the “Gesta Graiorum,” &c. 
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In some cases masques the titles of which show no reference to the 
Inns of Court, were nevertheless presented by the members, 


“Tue Comepy oF ERRORS.” 


N December 26, 1694, the servants of the Chamberlain (Lord 
Hundsdon) presented before the Court at Greenwich some 
piece the name of which has not survived, but which might well have 
been Shakespeare’s comedy “Errors.” Returning to London, they 
arrived in time to take part in an entertainment at Gray’s Inn. The 
early portion of this had consisted of dancing, in the course of which 
some disturbance had arisen. Order was, it is to be hoped, restored, 
and the Lord Chamberlain’s company, which is known to have 
included Shakespeare, then proceeded to play a comedy drawn from 
the “ Menechmi” of Plautus, called “ Errors,” so that, as was said, 
“that night began and continued to the end in nothing but confusion 
and errors.” This entertainment, with the substitution of music of the 
Elizabethan epoch for dancing, and a total and welcome absence of 
disorder and tumult, has been twice repeated as a guasi-Christmas 
entertainment in the same hall. With authorities such as Mr. Luke 
Fildes, A.R.A., to look after the costumes, and Captain Hutton to 
superintend the military equipment, the whole constituted an agree- 
able and an instructive exhibition. The costumes were, of course, 
Tudor, no attempt having been made for well-nigh two centuries 
subsequent to dress pieces appropriately to the age depicted. I 
contemplate constantly the picture of Garrick in a sort of laced post- 
man’s coat as Macbeth, and Mrs. Pritchard in an enormous crinoline 
as Lady Macbeth. The attendants and torch-bearers were in this case 
servants of the Inn, with its cognisance on their arms ; the court and 
guard of the duke were apparelled like those of Queen Elizabeth ; 
the two Dromios had the dress and equipment of the serving-man 
of the period, carrying ready for use his master’s sword. The two 
Antipholuses, meanwhile, had dresses which, though Dutch, were 
not seldom worn by English citizens. Noraised stage was employed ; 
the entrance in the handsome oak screen, with one other at the side, 
served all purposes, while the gallery of the Inn answered admirably 
for the sanctuary in which Antipholus and Dromio of Syracuse 
took refuge with the Abbess. No performance conveying so good 
an idea of the conditions under which Shakespeare’s plays were some- 
times given has been put before the present generation. 
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PEARS’ SOAP 


Mas passed into a Proverb. 
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SOAP-that has been a household favourite for a hundred years 
has a history. In that time it becomes part of the history 
of the nation, and, being of universal acceptance, passes into the 
familiar language of the people—in a word, it becomes proverbial. 
Pears’ Soap means cleanliness; Pears’ Soap means health; Pears’ 
Soap means purity; Pears’ Soap means honesty. It must therefore 
be linked with the proverbs of the country. Let us examine the 
links. 
1. Necessity is the mother of invention. 
A hundred years ago a fine, pure, wholesome toilet soap became a 
4 necessity, and Messrs. Pears invented the famous soap that has 
ever since borne their name. 


| 2. Soap is the pilot of civilization.—Prior 
oo,” to soap was barbarism; as soap extended its sphere, enlightenment 
followed ; and from the time of the introduction of Pears’ Soap to 
the present day civilization has advanced by leaps and bounds. 


3. Health is preferable to wealth.—Health 
is, or ought to be, man’s first consideration; without it, wealth is 
useless to him. Pears’ Soap keeps the skin in perfect health. 


4. Habit is second nature.—Those who use 
Pears’ Soap once, use it always; the habit of health becomes 
theirs; they can never relinquish it. 


5. Time tries all.—tTime, as represented by a century 
of 36,524 days, 5 hrs., 22 mins., 50 secs., has fully tried and ‘ 
approved of Pears’ Soap, pronouncing it to be the purest and best. 


6. What everybody says must be true.— 
In the homes of rich and poor, Pears’ Soap is everywhere used, 
and all who use it give it the praise that is its due. 























7. When doctors differ, who shall decide? | 
But the fact is, doctors do mot differ in their opinions of Pears’ 
Soap. Sir Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S., late President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, England, the great Skin doctor, said it “is 
the most agrecable of balms for the skin;’”” Mr. J. L. Milton, 
the renowned Dermatologist, writes: ‘‘ Nothing has answered so 
well, or proved so beneficial to the Skin as Pears’ Soap ;” and Dr. 
James Startin, in his work upon the “Skin and Complexion,” 
writes; ‘‘ There is, however, one soap which has met with such 
warm commendation from writers that it should be mentioned here, 


as I can endorse all that has been written and said by the late Mr. ~ - 


Startin, Sir Erasmus Wilson, and Dr. Tilbury Fox, concerning it. 
It was through their instrumentality that, on account of its ‘purity, 
Pears’ Soap was introduced into hospitals. It has obtained a 
world-wide reputation, and deservedly so.” Dr. Redwood, Ph.D., 
F.1.C., F.C.S., late Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy to the 
Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain says: “‘ I have never come 
across another toilet soap which so closely realises my ideal of 
perfection ;” and Dr. Anna Kingsford pronounced it “ delectable.” 


8. All’s well that ends well.—Pears’ Soap is 
usable to the very last particle. 


9. There is safety in numbers.—No fewer 
than Twenty Prize Medals have been awarded to Pears’ 77 at as 
many great International Exhibitions. 


10. Beauty is only skin deep.—All the more 
necessary then to attend to the skin, and keep it clear from 
impurities. Pears’ Soap ensures a proper performance of the 
functions of the skin, and keeps the complexion in its natural 
bloom. 


ll. A penny saved is a penny gained.— 
Pears’ Soap represents the truest economy. As it is the best and 
lasts longest, so it is the cheapest. 


I2. Handsome is that handsome does.— 
There are so many dangerous and even poisonous soaps in the 
market that a thoroughly reliable article like Pears’ Soap, that 
accomplishes all that is claimed for it, is a public boon. 


The Teaching of Proverbial Philosophy: 


PEARS’ SOAP. 
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cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
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Chapman’s (George), Works. Vol. I., Plays Complete, including the 
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Chapple (J. Mitchell).—The Minor Chord: The Story of a Prima 


Donna. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6:7. 
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Chess, The Laws and Practice of. With an Analysis of the Open- 
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The Minor Tactics of Chess: A Treatise on the Deployment of the Forces in apne to Stra- 
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Clodd (Edward, F.R.A.S.).—Myths and Dreams. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 62. 
Cobban (J. Maclaren), Novels by. 


The Cure of Souls. Post 8vo, Illustrated boards, as. 
— Red Sultan. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. 
he Burden of Isabel. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 











Coleman (John).—Players and Playwrights I have Known. Two 
Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. 


Coleridge (M. E.).—The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. Cloth, ts. 6d, 
Collins (C. Allston).—The Bar Sinister. Post 8vo, boards, 2s 
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Antonina. With a Frontispiece by Sir JOHN GILBERT, R.A. 
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Hide and Seek. Yustrated by Sir JOHN GILBERT, R.A., and J. MAHONEY, 
After Dark. With Illustrations by A. B. HOUGHTON. | The Two Destinies. 
The Dead Secret. With a Frontispiece by Sir JOHN GILBERT, R.A. 

ueen of Hearts. With a Frontispiece by Sir JOHN GILBERT, R.A. 

he Woman in White. With Illustrations by Sir JOHN GILBERT, R. A., and F, A, FRASER, 
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My Miscellanies. With a Steel-plate Portrait of WILKIE COLLINS, 
Armadale. With Illustrations by G. H. THOMAS. 
7, Moonstone, With Illustrations by G. Du MAURIER and F. A. FRASER, 
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Poor ‘Miss Finch, [Illustrated by +f MAURIER and EDWARD HUGHES. ¢ 
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The New Magdalen. Illustrated G. Du MAURIER and C. S. REINHARDT, 
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The Woman in White and The Moonstone in One Volume, medium 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
Colman’s (George) Humorous Works: ‘ Broad Grins,’ ‘My Night- 
gown and Slippers,’ &c. With Life and F Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 
Colquhoun (M. J.). = Inch a Soldier. Post 8vo, boards, 2s, 
Colt-breaking, Hints on. By W. M. Hurcuisoy. Cr. 8vo, cl., 38. 6d. 
Convalescent Cookery. By CaTuerinz Ryan. Cr. 8vo, 15. ; cl., 15. 6d. 
Conway (Moncure | D. »-) Works by. 


Domeneieee | and De Lore. With 6s Illustrations. Two Vols., demy 8vo, + ad 28s, 
ashington’s 3 Rules of Civility. Fcap. 8vo, Japanese’ vellum, 2a 


Cook (Dutton). N Novels by. 
foul Toston" Ney A iter. pay 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; post Svo, illustrated boards, as. 
Oo. b : 


Cooper (Edward H.).—Geoffory Hamilton. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6¢, 


Cornwall.—Popular Romances of the West of England; or, The 
Drolls, T: and S Old Cornwall. Collected by ROBERT HUNT, F. R.S. With 
two Steel Plates by GEORGE ts Crown 8vo, cloth, 75. 6d. 

Cotes (V. Cecil).—Two Girls on a Barge. With 44 Illustrations by 

H, TOWNSEND, Post 8vo, cloth, 25. 6d, 
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Craddock (C. Egbert), Stories by. 


Fay Freghes of the Great Smoky Mountains. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
Star. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. 


—— (Ralph Adams).—Black Spirits and White. Fcap. 8vo, 


cloth ts. 


Crellin (H. N.) Books by. 
Romances of the Old Seraglio. “w ith 28 Lllustrations by S. L. WOOD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
anes. of the Galtg®. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
___The Nazarenes: A Drama. Crown 8vo, rs. 
Crim (Matt.).—Adventures of a Fair Rebel. Crown 8vo, cloth 


extra, with a Frontispiece by DAN. BEARD, 35. 6d. ; post Svo, illustrated boards, as. 


Crockett (S. R.) and others. —Tales of Our Coast. By S. R. 
CROCKETT, GILBERT PARKER, HAROLD FREDERIC, ‘Q.," and W. CLARK RUSSELL. With 12 
Illustrations by FRANK BRANGWYN. Crown 8vo, cleth, 3s. (Shortly. 


Croker (Mrs. B. M.), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 


y tins o, illustrated beasds 2s. each ; clot limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Pretty Neville. Di aa Barrington. am, "A rynty Likeness. 


Pro Pride. *To Le 
Village Tales t and Jungle eo 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. © 
Mr. Jervis. | The Real ‘aay Hilda. 


Married or Single? Three Vols., crown 8vo, 15-5. net. 


Cruikshank’s Comic Almanack. Complete in Two Series: The 
FIRST, from 1855 to 1843; the SECOND, from 1844 to 1853. A Gathering of the Best Humour of 
THACKERAY, Oop, MAYHEW, ALBERT SMITH, A’BECKETT, ROBERT BROUGH, &c. Vith 
cumerons Steel Engravings and Woodcuts Ang GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, HINE, LANDELLS, &c, 

Vols., crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 75. 6a. ea 
The. Lite of George Cruikshank. By ‘BLANCHARD JERROLD. With 8% Illustrations and a 
Bibliography. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Cumming (C. F. Gordon), Works by. Demy 8vo, cl. ex., 8s. 6d. ea. 
Im the Hebrides. With an Autotype Frontispiece and 23 Illustratiens. 
In the Himalayas and on the indian lains. With 42 Illustrations, 
Two Happy Years in Ceylon. With 2% Illustrations. 


Via Cornwall to Egypt. With a Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Cussans (John E.).—A Handbook of Heraldry; with Instructions 
for Tracing Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient MSS., &c. Fourth Editlop, revised, with 408 Woodcuts 
__and 2 Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Cyples ( (W.). —Hearts of Gold. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, bds., 2s. 
Daniel (George).—Merrie England in the Olden Time. With 


Kllustrations by ROBERT CRUIKSHANK. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Daudet (Alphonse).—The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. Crown 


8vo, cloth extra, 35. 62. ; _Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. 


























Passage. 






































Davenant (Francis, M.A.).--Hints for Parents on the Choice of 


a Profession for their Sons when Starting in Life. Crown 8vo, 15. ; cloth, rs. 


Davidson (Hugh Coleman).—Mr. Sadler's Daughters. With a 


Frontispiece by STANLEY WOOD. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Davies (Dr. N. E. Yorke-), Works by. Cr. 8vo, Is. ea.; cl., 15, 6d, ea. 
One Thousand Medical Maxims and Surgical Hints. 
Nursery Hints: A Mother's Guide in Heaith and Dtsease. 
Foods for the Fat: A Treatise on Corpulency, and a Dietary for its Cure, 
__Alds to Long Life. Crown 8vo, 2s. ; cloth limp, 2s. 6. 


Davies’ (Sir John) Complete Poetical Works. Collected and Edited, 


with Introduction and Notes, by Rev. A. B. GROSART, D.D. Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, ras. 


Dawson (Erasmus, M. -B.).— The Fountain of Youth. Crown 8vo, 


cloth extra, with Two Illustrations by HUME NISBET, 35. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


De Guerin (Maurice), The Journal of. Edited by G. S Tresutien. 
With a hs = y SAINTE-BEUVE. Translated from the 2oth French Eien by JESSIE P. FROTH 
INGHAM. Fcap. 8vo, half-bound, 2s. 6d. 


De Maistre (Xavier r). -—A Journey Round my Room. Translated 
__by Sir HENRY ATTWEL 2. ‘ost 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
De Mille (James).—A Castle in Spain. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 


a Frontispiece, 35. 62. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. 















































Derby (The) : The Biue Ribbon of the Turf. “With Brief Accounts 
HB 


OAKS. By LovuIS HENRY CURZON, Crown 8vo, cloth limp, as. 6d, 
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Derwent (Leith), Novels by. oe 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. ea, ; post 8vo, 2s, ea, 


Our Lady of Tears. Circe’s Lovers. 


Dewar (T. R.).—A Ramble Round the Globe. With 220 Illustra- 


tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Dickens (Charles), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Sketches by Bo: Nicho as Nickleby. 1 Oliver Twist. 


About England with ae By ALFRED RIMMER. Withs57 Illustrations by C. A, VANDER- 
HOOF, ALFRED RIMMER, and others. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 


Dictionaries. 

A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, Realistic, and Dogmatic. By the Rev. E. C. BREWER, 
.D. rown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 

The Reader’s Handbook of ‘iusions, References, Plots, and Stories. By the Rey. 
. C. BREWER, LL.D. With an ENGLISH BIBLIOGRAPHY. Crown 8vo, a extra, 75. 6d. 

Butane and thelr Wor with the Dates. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 

Familiar Short Saying gs of Great Men. With Historical and Ex ey Notes by SAMUEL 
BENT, A.M. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6¢. 

The Slan Dictionary : Etys Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6¢. 

Words, Facts, and vases: A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out-of-the-Way Matters. By 
ELIEZER EDWARDS. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 


Diderot.—The Paradox of Acting. Translated, with Notes, by 


WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. With Preface by Sir HENRY IRVING. Crown 8vo, parchment, 45. 6, 


Dobson (A ustin), Works by. 
Thomas Bewick and his ke & With gs Illustrations. Square Svo, cloth, 6s, 
Four Frenchwomen. With Four Portraits. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
Eighteenth C y Wi Two SERIES’ Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. each.—A THIRD 
SE RIES is in preparation. 


Dobson (W. T.).—Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentricities. Post 


8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Donovan (Dick), Detective Stories by. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 



































The Man-Hunter. | Wanted. A Detective's Triumphs. 
Caught at Last. In the Grip of the Law. 
Tracked and Taken From Information Received. 
Who Poisoned Hetty Duncan ? Link by Link. | Dark Deeds, 
Suspicion Aroused. Riddles Read. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each ; cloth, as. 6d. each. 


The Man from Manchester. With 23 Illustrations. 
Tracked to Doom. With Six full-page Illustrations by GORDON BROWNE, 


The Mystery of Jamaica Terrace. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Doyle (A. Conan).—The Firm of Girdlestone. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. 
Dramatists, The Old. Crown 8vo, cl. ex., with Portraits, 6s. per Vol. 


Ben Jenson’ s Works. With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, and a Biographical Memoir by 
WILLIAM GIFFORD. Edited by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. Three Vols. 
Chapman’s Works. Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the aT fae Vol. II., Poems and Minor 
ranslations, with an Essay by A. C. SWINBURNE ; Vol. III., Translations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
Marlowe’ s Works. Edited, with Notes, by Colo nel CUNNINGHAM. One Vol. 
M. s Plays. From GiFFORD'S Text. Edited by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. One Vol. 


Duncan (Sara Jeannette: Mrs. EverarD Corzs), Works by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. each 
& Social Departure. With 11: Illustrations by F ow NSEND. 
n American Girl in London. With 8 Illust F. H. TOWNSEND. 
The Simple Adventures of a Memsahib. With a7 llustrations by F. H. TOWNSEND. 




















Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. e each. 
A Daughter of To-Day. | Vernon's Aunt. With 47 Illustrations by HAL HURS?. 


Dyer (T. F. Thiselton).—The Folk-Lore of Plants. Cr. 8vo, cl., 6s. 


Early English Poets. Edited, with Introductions and Annotations, 
vy Rev. A. B. GROSART, D.D. Crown Bro, cloth boards, 6s. per Volume, 

Fletcher's (Giles) Complete Poems. One Vol. 

Davies’ (Sir John) Complete Poetical Works. Two Vols. 

Herrick’s (Robert) >) Cceenin pees Poems. Three Vols. 

Sidney’s (Sir Philip) C oetical Works. Three Vols. 


Edgcumbe (Sir E. R. aren. —Zephyrus: A Holiday in Brazil 


and on the River Plate. With 41 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

















Edison, The Life and Inventions of Thomas A. By W., K. L. and 


ANTONIA DICKSON. With 290 Illustrations by R. F, QUTCALT, &c. Demy gto, A gilt, 1s. 











| 
























———————— 
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Edwardes (Mrs. Annie), ! Novels by. 
{llustrated boards, 2s. 
Archie Lovell. | A Point c of ;—— 


Edwards (Eliezer).—Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dictionary 


of Curious Quaint, and Out-of-the-Way Matters. Crown 8vo, cloth, 75. 64. 


Edwards (M. Betham-), Novels b 


Kitty. Post 8vo, boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. Derteta. Post 8vo, fllustrated boards, 2s. 


Egerton (Rev. J. C., M. AL). =~ Folk and Sussex Ways. 


‘With Introduction by Rev. Dr. H. WACE, and Four Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Eggleston (Edward). —Roxy: A Novel. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


Englishman’s House, The: A Practical Guide for Selecting or Build- 
ing a House. By C.J. RICHARDSON. Coloured Frontispiece and 534 Ilusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6a. 


Ewald (Alex. Charles, F.S.A.), Works by. 
The Life and Times of Prince Char es Stas Coun “of Albany (THE YOUNG PRETEN- 
DER). With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7. 
Stories from the State Papers. With Ausetspe Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Eyes, Our: How to Preserve Them. By JoHn Brownina, Cr. 8vo, ts. 


Familiar Short Sayings of Great Men. By Samvuet ArtTuHur BENT, 
A.M. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Faraday (Michael), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. each. 
emical History of a Candle delivered before a Juvenile Audience. Edited 
b Vw - CROOKES, F.C.S. With ae aa male 
On the Various Forces of Nature, and their Relations to each other. Edited by 
WILLIAM CROOKES, F.C.S. With Illustrations. 


Farrer (J. Anson), Works by. 
er Manners and Customs. Town 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
ree Essays, reprinted from ‘ Military Manners and Customs.’ Crown 8vo, rs. ; cloth, rs. 6d. 


Fenn (G. Manville), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post &vo, illustrated boards, as. each, 


The New Mistress. ! Witness to the Deed. 
The Tiger Lily: A Tale of Two Passions, 


The White Virgin. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
Fin-Bec.—The Cupboard Papers: Observations on the Art of Living 


and Dining. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 


Fireworks, The Complete Art of Making; or, The Pyrotechnist's 


Treasury. By THOMAS KENTISK. With 267 I Crown 8wo, ‘cloth, ss. 


First Book, My. By Water Besant, JAMES Payn, W. Criark Rus- 
SELL, GRANT "ALLEN, HALL CAINE, GEORGE R. SIMs, UDYARD KIPLING, A. CONAN DOYLE, 
M. E. BRADDON, F. W. ROBINSON, H. RIDER HAGGARD, R. M. BALLANTYNE, I. ZANGWILL, 
MORLEY ROBERTS, D,. CHRISTIE MURRAY, MARY CORBLLI, J. K. JEROME, JOHN STRANGE 
WINTER, BRET HARTE, ‘ Q. ROBERT BUCHANAN, and R. L. STEVENSON. Wat 6 Protetery Story 
by JEROME K. JEROME, and 185 Illustrations. Small demy 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 


Fitzgerald (Percy ,» Works by 
The World hind 2 Scenes. Pose 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 62. 
Little + ~-t Passages from the Letters of CHARLES LAMB. Post 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. 
ay’s Tour: A Journey through France and Belgium. With Sketches. Crown 4to, rs, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each. 
Bella Donna. | The Lady of Brantome. The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Polly. Never Forgotten. Seventy-five Brooke Street. 


The Life of James Boswell (of Axchinleck). With Ilusts. Two Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. 
The Savoy Opera. With 6o Illustrations and Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Sir Henry Irving: Twenty Years at the Lyceum. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 1s. ; cloth, rs. 6d 


Flammarion (Camille), Works by. 
ae x wi Astronomy: A General Description of the Heavens, Translated by J. ELLARD Gorz, 


A.S. With Three Plates and 283 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, cloth, 16s, 
‘Urania: a Romance. With 87 Ih Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ss. 


Fletcher’s (Giles, B.D.) Complete Poems: Christ's Victorie in 
Heaven, Christ's Victorie on Earth, Christ's Triumph over Death, and Minor Poems. With Notes by 
__ Rev. A. 5. GROSART, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s 


Fonblanque (Albany).—Filthy Lucre. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s, 
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|  Francillon (R. E.), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
One by One. | A Real Queen. | A Dog and his Shadow. 

} Ropes of Sand. Il d 

| Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Queen Cophetua. | Olympia. | Romances of the Law. | King or Knave? 


| Jack Doyle's Daughter. Crown Svo, cloth, 3. 6d. 
| c i 














Esther’s Glove. ap. 8vo, picture cover, 15. 


| | Frederic (Harold), | Novels by. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s, each. 
lj Seth’s Brother’s The Lawton Girl. 


French Literature, A History x By Henry Van Laun, Three 
| Vols., demy 8vo, cloth boards, 75. 6d. 


| 
| 
| 
Friswell (Hain).—One of 7 Two: A Novel. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 
| | Frost (Thomas), Works by. Gows 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, a 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

















Circus Life and ircus Celebrit: wm — of the Conjurers. 
| The Cld Showmen and the Old London Fairs. 


| Fry’s (Herbert) Royal Guide to the London Charities. Edited 


__by JouN LANE. Published Annuallye Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. ef) | 
Gardening Books. Post 8vo, 1s. each ; cloth limp. 1s. 6d. each. | 


y GEORGE GLENNY. 
ustrated, 











4 7 
Household Horticulture. Brom and AS Il } 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. By Te ERROLD, j 
My Garden Wild. By FRANCIS G. HEATH. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. | 

Gardner (Mrs. Alan).—Rifle and Spear with the Rajpoots: Being } 
' 


the Narrative of a Winter’s Travel and Sport in Northern India. With numerous Illustrations by the 
Author and F. H. TOWNSEND. Demy 4to, half-bound, ars. | 


Garrett (Edward). —The Capel Girls: A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth 


| extra, with two 3 post 8vo, illustrated boards, 


|  Gaulot (Paul). —The Red Shirts: A Story of the Revolation.. Trans- 























lated by JOHN DE VILLIERS. With a Frontispiece by STANLEY WOOD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6¢. | 


| 

| 

Gentleman’s Magazine, The. 1s. Monthly. Contains Stories, 

| S Articles upon Literature, Science, Biography, and. and Art, and‘ Table ialk’ by SYLVANUS URBAN. i! 
| *,* Bound Volumes Sor recent years kept in stock, 8s. 6d. each. Cases for binding, 2s. 


Gentleman’s Annual, The. Published Annually in November. ts. 




















German Popular Stories. Collected by the Brothers Grimm and | 
} Translated by EDGAR TAYLOR. With Introduction by JOHN RUSKIN, and Steel Plates after i! 
| | GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Square 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. ; gilt 75. 6d. | 
| § | Gibbon (Charles), Novels by. 
| Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, Mlustrated boards, 2s. each, | 
| Robin Gray. Frontispiece.| The Golden Shaft. Frontispiece. | Loving a Dream, 
| | Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each. 
| The Flower of the Forest. In Love and War. { 
The Dead La A Heart’s Problem. | 
For Lack of Gold. By Mead and Stream. | 
oe. > wit the world Bev) Say? 5 © Braes of Torey. 
‘or ing. ard Knot, ancy Free. igh Degre 
ueen of the Meadow. In H nour at - 
n Pastures Green. Heart’s Delight. | Blood- ‘Money. _ 





Gibney (Somerville).—Sentenced! Crown 8vo, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Gilbert (W. S.), Original Plays bY: In Three ealen 2s. 6d, each. 


The FIRST SERIES contains: The Wicked World—Pygmalion and Galatea—Charity—The Princess— | 


Then e ND SER La pg eet 2 ury. in 
ie SECOND SERIES: Broken d—S h retchen—Dan Druce—T: b 
—H.M.S. ‘ Pinafore '—The Soncmen The Poses of Penzance. oumnen 
The THIRD SERIES: Comedy and T: - —Foggerty’s Fairy—R id 
sues ce—Princess Ida—The Mikado—Ruddigore— Yeomen of the Guard—" The Gondoliers— 
topia. 


| 
' 
Eight Griginel < Comic Operas written by W. S. GILBERT. Containing: The | M.S. | 
} 
i 
' 





SORE 











Pinafore '—The Pirdtes of Penzance—[lolanthe—Patience—Princess Ida—The Mikado—Trial by 
Jury. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 64. 
The Gilbert and Sullivan Birthday Book t wotations for Byery Ds in the Year, selected } 
rom Plays ILBERT set to Music ULLIVAN, Com ALEX, W. N. i 
Royal 16mo, Japanese leather, 2s. 6d. ’ by a 
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Gilbert (William), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated bds., 2s. each. 
Dr. Austin’s Guests. ie | James Duke, Costermonger. 
The Wizard of the M 


Glanville (Ernest), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each. 
The Lost Heiress: A Tale of Love, Battle, and Adventure. With Two Illustrations by H. NISBET. 


The Fossicker: A Romance of Mashonaland. With Two » Riesteations by HUME NISBET. 
A Fair Colonist. With a Frontispiece by STANLEY WOO 


The Golden Rock. With a Frontispiece by STANLEY WOOD. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
Kloof Yarns. Crown 8vo, picture cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

















Glenny (George).—A Year’s Work in Garden and Greenhouse: 


Practical Advice as to the Management of the Flower, Fruit, and Frame Garden. Post 8vo, rs. ; cloth, rs. 6d. 





Godwin (William).—Lives of the Necromancers. Post 8vo, cl., 2s. 
Golden Treasury of Thought, The: An Encyclopedia of Quota- 


TIONS. Edited by THEODORE TAYLOR. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 75. 6¢. 








Gontaut, Memoirs of the Duchesse de (Gouvernante to the Chil- 


dren of France), 1773-1836. With Two Photogravures. Two Vols., demy &vo, cloth extra, ers. 
Goodman (E. J.).—The Fate of Herbert Wayne. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Graham (Leonard).—The Professor’s Wife: A Story. Fcp. 8vo, rs. 
Greeks and Romans, The Life of the, described from Antique 


Monuments. By ERNST GUHL and W. KONER. Edited by Dr. F. HUEFFER. With 545 Illustra- 
tions. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 

Greenwood (James), “Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each, 
The Wilds of London. ! Low-Life Deeps. 

Greville (Henry), Novels by. 

kanor. Translated by ELIZA E. CHASE. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
ue a ‘Noble Woman. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
Griffith -{Cecil).—Corinthia Marazion: A Novel, Crown 8vo, cloth 


extra, 35. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
































Grundy (Sydney).—The Days of his Vanity: A Passage in the 


Life of a Young Man. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6¢.: post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 





Habberton (John, Author of ‘ Helen’s Babies » | Novels by. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 
___Brueton’s Bayou. ! Country Luck. 
Hair, The: Its Treatment in Health, Weakness, and Disease, Trans- 


lated from the German of Dr. J. PINCUS. Crown 8vo, rs. ; cloth, rs. 6. 


Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), Poems by. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 6s, each, 
New Symbols. | Legends of the Morrqw. | The Serpent Play. 


Maiden Ecstasy. Small gto, cloth extra, 85. 


Hall (Owen).—The Track of a Storm. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


Hall (Mrs. S. C.).—Sketches of Irish Character. With numerous 
Illustrations on Steel and Wood by MACLISE, GILBERT, HARVEY, and GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 
Small demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 


Halliday (Andrew).—Every-day Papers. Post 8vo, boards, 2s, 
Handwriting, The Philosophy of. With over 100 Facsimiles and 


Explanatory Text. By DON FELIX DE SALAMANCA. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6¢. 


Hanky-Panky : Easy and Difficult Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of 


Hand, &c Edited by W. H. CREMER. With 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d, 


Hardy (Lady Duffus). —Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice. Post 8vo, bds., 2s. 


Hardy (Thomas).—Under the Greenwood Tree. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, with Portrait and rg Illustrations, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
Harper (Charles G.), Works by. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s, each, 

The Brighton Road. W ith Photogravure Frontispiece and go Illustrations. 
From Paddington to Penzance: The Record of a Summer Tramp. With 105 Illustrations. 






























































Harwood (J. Berwick). —The Tenth Earl. Post 8vo, boards, 2s. 
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Harte’s (Bret) Collected Works. Revised by the Author, LIBRARY 


EDITION, in Eight Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each 
. COMPLETE POETICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS. With Steel- plate Portrait. 
Il. THE LUCK OF ROARING CAMP—BOHEMIAN PAPERS—AMERICAN LEGENDS, 
» Ill. TALES OF THE ARGONAUTS—EASTERN SKETCHES. 
»  1V. GABRIEL Conroy, | Vol. V. STORIES—CONDENSED NOVELS, &c. 
VI. TALES OF THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 
VII. TALES OF THE PACIFIC SLOPE—II. With Portrait by JOHN PETTIE, R.A. 
VIII. TALES OF THE PINE AND THE CYPRESS 


The Select Works of Bret Harte, in Prose and Co With Introductory jew by J. M. 
BELLEW, ~— of the Author, and so Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 

Bret Harte’s Poetical Works. Printed on hand-made paper. Crown 8vo, b fo 45. 6. 

The Queen See the Pirate Isle. With 28 Original Drawings by KATE GREENAWAY, reproduced 
in Colours by EDMUND EVANS. Small gto, cloth, 5s. 


Crown 8vo, cloth a = 6d. each ; post 8vo, picture: Denote, 2s. each, 
A Waif of the Plains. With 60 [ilustrations by STANLEY L. Woop. 
A Ward of the Golden Gate. With so Illustrations by SraMueY L. Woop, 


Nang | 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. 
a Sanghe of Green Orne. &c. With Two lilustrations by HUME NISBET. 
Colonel Starbottle’s Ciien. and Some Other People. With a Frontispiece. 
Susy: A Novel. With Frontispiece and Vignette by J. A. CHRISTIE. 
by 4 Dows, =, With 47 Illustrations by W. D. ALMOND and others. 
ee of Jack Hamlin’s. With 26 Illustrations by W. SMALL and others. 

The "Bel Ringer of Angel's, &c. With 39 Illustrations be DUDLEY HARDY and others 

Clarence: A Story of the American War. With Eight Illustrations by A. JULE GOODMAN, 

















Post 8vo, illustrated —-,. 2s. each 
Gabriel Conroy. | he Luck of pooping Camp, &c. 
An Heiress of Red Dog, Xc. Californian Stori 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each ; cloth, 2s. 6d. each 
Flip. 1 Mar aruja. 7 A Phyllis of the Sierras. 


Feap. 8vo, picture cover, rs. ea 
Snow-Bound at Eagle’s. | Jeff Briggs’ s Love Story. 
Haweis (Mrs. H. R.), Books by. 
The Art of Beauty. With Coloured Frontispiece and 91 Illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth bds., 6s. 
he Art of Decoration. With Coloured Frontispiece and 74 Illustrations. Sq. 8vo, cloth bds., 6s, 
he Art of Dress. With 32 Illustrations. Post 8vo, 15. ; cloth, 1s. 6a. 
for Schools. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 62. 
for Chiléren. With 38 Illustrations (8 Coloured). Crown 4to, cloth extra, 35. 6d. 


Haweis (Rev. H. R., M.A.), Books by. 
American Humorists : WASHINGTON IRVING, OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, JAMES RUSSELL 
LOWELL, ARTEMUS WARD, MARK TWAIN, and BRET HARTE. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 


cloth extra, 
Travel and Talk, 1883, 1893, 1895: America—New Zealand—Tasmania—Ceylon. With Pha- 
togravure Frontispieces. Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 215. 


Hawthorne (Julian), Novels by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 67. each ‘post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. eac 





2 tlelele! 





























Garth. | Ellice Quentin. Beatrix Randolph. W ch Four Ilusts. 
Sebastian Strome. David Poindexter’s Disappearanaa 
Fortune’s Fool, | Dust. Four Iilusts. The Spectre of the Camera. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Miss Cadogna. ! Love-—or a Name, 








Mrs. Gainsborough's Diamonds. Fcap. 8vo, illustrated cover, 15. 


Hawthorne (Nathaniel).—Our Old Home. Annotated with Pas- 


sages from the Author's Note-books, and Illustrated with 31 Photogravures. Two Vols., cr. 8vo, 15s. 


Heath (Francis George).—My Garden Wild, and What I Grew 


There. Crown vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 


Helps (Sir Arthur), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 
Animals and their Masters. Social Pressure. 
Ivan de Biron: A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth e: — 35. 6@.. post 8vo, illustrated boards, 29. 


Henderson (Isaac). — Agatha Page: A Novel. Cr. 8vo,cl., 3°. 6d. 
Henty (G. A.), Novels by. 


Raiue the Juggler. With Eight Illustrations by STANLEY L. WOOD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6a; 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. . 

__ Dorothy's Doubie. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
Herman (Henry).—A Leading Lady. Post 8vo, bds., 2s. ; cl., 2s. 6d. 


Herrick’s (Robert) Hesperides, Noble Numbers, and Complete 
Collected Poems. With Memorial-Introduction and Notes by the,Rev. A. B. GROSART, D.D, 
Steel Portrait, &c. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth boards, 18s. 
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Hertzka (Dr. Theodor).—Freeland: A Social Anticipation. Trans- 


lated by ARTHUR RANSOM. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Hesse-Wartegg (Chevalier Ernst von). q Punis: The Land and 


the People. With 22 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 
Hill (Headon).—Zambra the Detective. Post 8vo, bds,, 2s.; cl., 2s. 6d. 
Hill (John), Works by. 
ards, 2s. 


Treason-Felony. Post 8vo, 


Hindley {Cnc © Works by. 
faugee necdotes and Sayings: aclading Reminiscences connected with Coffee Houses, 
&c. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 
The} Life and Adventures of a Cheap Jack. Crown &vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. 


Hodges (Sydney).—When Leaves were Green. 3 vols.,15s. net. 

Hoey (Mrs. Cashel).—The Lover’s Creed. Post 8vo, boards, 2s. 
Hollingshead (John).—Niagara Spray. Crown 8vo, 1s. 

Holmes (Gordon, M.D.)—The Science of Voice Production and 


Voice Preservation. Crown 8vo, rs. ; cloth, rs. 6d. 


Holmes (Oliver Wendell), Works by. 
The autsenpt of the Breakfast-Table. Illustrated by J. GORDON THOMSON. Post 8vo, cloth 
lim ~ Another Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
The Ruicerat of the Breakfast-Table and The Professor at the Breakfast-Table. 
In One Vol. Post 8vo, half-bound, 2s. 
Hood’s (Thomas) Choice Works in Prose and Verse. With Life of 
the Author, Portrait, and 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 
Hood’s Whims and Oddities. With 85 Illustrations. Post 8vo, half-bound, 2s. 
Hood (Tom).—From Nowhere to the North Pole: A Noah's 


Arkzological Narrative. With 2s Illustrations by W. BRUNTON and E. C. BARNES. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Hook’s (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works; including his Ludi- 


crous Adventures, Bons Mots, Puns, and Hoaxes. With Life of the ‘Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Hooper (Mrs. Geo.).—The House of Raby. Post 8vo, boards, 2s, 
Hopkins (Tighe).—‘’Twixt Love and Duty.’ Post 8vo, boards, 2s. 
Horne (R. Hengist).— Orion: An Epic Poem, With Photograph 


Portrait by SUMMERS. Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 


Hungerford (Mrs., Author of ‘ Molly Bawn'), Novels by. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
A Maiden All Forlorn. | In Durance Vile. | A Mental Struggle. 
Marvel. A Modern Circe. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ws each ; } post 8vo, , illustrate: | boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp, 2s, 6d. each, 
Lady Verner’s Fi | The Red-House Mystery. 
ae Three Graces. With 6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
he bey we Experiment. Three Vols., crown 8vo, rss. net. 
af i A Point of C Three Vols., crown 'Bvo, 15s. net. 
Hunt’s (Leigh) Essays: A Tale for a Chimney Corner, &c. Edited 


by! EDMUND OLLIER. Post 8v vO, half-bound, 2s. 











| The Common Ancestor. Cr. Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





















































Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Leaden Casket. | Self-Condemned. | That Other Person. 


Thornicroft’s Model. Post 8vo, boards, 2. | Mrs. Juliet. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3. 6. 


Hutchison (W. M.). —Hints on Colt-breaking. With 25 Illustra- 


tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6: 


Hydrophobia: An sce of M. Pastgur's System ; The Technique of 
his Method, and Statistics. By RENAUD SUZOR, M.B. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Hyne (C. J. Cutcliffe).— Honour of Thieves. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 62. 
Idler (The): An Illustrated Magazine. Edited by J. K. JERomE. 1s, 


Monthly. The Firs: E1GHT VOLS. are now ready, cloth extra, ss. each; Cases for Binding, rs. 6d. each. 
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Impressions (The) of Aureole. Crown 8vo, printed on blush-rose 
paper and handsomely bound, 6s. 


Indoor Paupers. By OnE or THEM. Crown 8vo, ts. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Ingelow (Jean).—Fated to be Free. Post 8vo, illustrated bds., 2s. 
Innkeeper’s Handbook (The) and Licensed Victualler’s Manual. 


___By J. TREVOR-DAVIES. Crown 8vo, rs. ; cloth, 1s. 


Irish Wit and Humour, Songs of. Collected and Edited by A. 


PERCEVAL GRAVES. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Irving (Sir Henry): A Record of over Twenty ¥ Years at the Lyceum. 


By PERCY FITZGERALD. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, rs. 
James (C. T. C.).—A Romance of the , Aree Hounds. Post 


8vo, picture cover, rs. ; cloth limp, rs. 


Jameson (William).—My Dead Self. Post 8vo, bds., 2s. ; cl., 2s. 6d. 
Japp (Alex. H., LL.D.).—Dramatic Pictures, &c. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Jay (Harriett), Novels by. post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

h 
































@ Dark Colleen. he Queen of Connaught. 
Jefferies (Richard), Works by. Tila 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 
Nature near London. The ite of the Fields. | The Open Air, 


*,* Also the HAND-MADE PAPER ; om... crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. each. 


The Eulogy of meehans Jefferies. By Sir WALTER BESANT. With a Photograph Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Jennings (Henry J.), Works by. 


Curiosities of Criticism. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 62. 
Lord Tennyson: A Biographical Sketch. W ith "Portrait. Post 8vo, rs. ; cloth, rs. 6d. 


Jerome (Jerome K.), Books by. 
Stageland. With 64 Mlustrations by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. Fcap. 4to, picture cover, rs. 
John ay I &c. With 9 Illusts. by A. S. BoyD and JOHNGULICH. Fcap. 8vo, pic. cov. 1s. 6d. 
The Pru Progress: A Comedy by J. K. JEROME and EDEN PHILLPOTTS. Cr. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


Jerrold (Douglas).—The Barber’s Chair; and The Hedgehog 


Letters. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and half-bound, 2s. 


Jerrold (Tom), Works by. Post 8vo, ts. ea. ; cloth limp, 1s, 6d, each, 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
Household Horticulture : A Gossip about Flowers. Illustrated. 


Jesse (Edward).—Scenes and Occupations of a Country Life. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Jones (William, F.S.A.), Works by. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d, each. 
Finger-Ring Lore: Peoria, dary, and Anecdotal. With nearly 300 Illustrations. Second 
Edition, Revised and En. 
Credulities, Past ‘and Present. Padeding the Sea and Seamen, Miners, Talismans, Word and 
Letter Divination, Exorcising and Blessin Animals, Birds, Eggs, Luck, &c. With Frontispiece. 
Crowns and Coronations: A History of Regalia. With 100 Illustrations. 


Jonson’s (Ben) Works. With Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 
a Biographical Memoir by WILLIAM GIFFORD. Edited by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 


Josephus, The Complete Works of. Translated by Watston. Con- 
taining ‘ The Antiquities of the Pe A and ‘The Wars of the Jews.’ With 52 Illustrations and Maps. 
Two Vols., demy 8vo, half-bound, r2s. 6d. 


Kempt (Robert). zz Pencil and Palette: Chapters on Art and Artists. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Kershaw (Mark). — ; Colonial Facts and Fictions: Humorous 
Sketches. Post 8vo, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 


Keyser (Arthur). ~ Cut bs by the Mess. Crown 8vo, ts. ; cloth, rs. 6d. 
King (R. Ashe), Novels by. Cr. Ove, cl., 35: 6d. ea.; post 8vo, bds., 2s. ea. 















































Drawn G he Wearing of the Green.’ 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each. 
Passion’s Slave. | Bell Barry. 
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Knight (William, M.R.C.S., and Edward, L.R.C.P.). — The 


Patient's Vade Mecum: How to Get Most Benefit from Medical Advice. Cr. 8vo, 1s.; cL, 15. 6d. 


Knights (The) of the Lion: A Romance of the Thirteenth Century. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by the MARQUESS OF LORNE, K.T. Crown &vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


7 - : : 
Lamb’s (Charles) Complete Works in Prose and Verse, including 
* Poetry for Children‘ and ‘ Prince Dorus.’ Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by R. H. SHEP- 
= With Two Portraits and Facsimile of the ‘ Essay on ont " Crown 8vo, half-bd., 7s. 6d. 
s of Elia. Post &vo, printed on laid paper and half-bound, 2s. 
Little = ays: Sketches and Characters by CHARLES LAMB, selected from his Letters by PERCY 
FITZGERALD. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6a. 
The Dramatic Essays of Charlies Lamb. With Introduction and Notes by BRANDER MAT- 
THEWS, and Steel-plate Portrait. Feap. 8vo, half-bound, 2s. 6d. 


Landor (Walter Savage).—Citation and Examination of William 
Shakspeare, &c., before Sir Thomas Lucy, touching Deer-stealing, 19th September, 1582. To which 
is added, A Conference of Master Ldmund Spenser with the Earl of Essex, touching the 
State of Ireland, 1595. Fcap. 8vo, half-Roxburghe, 2s. 6a. 


Lane (Edward William).—The Thousand and One Nights, com- 
monly called in England The Arabian Nights’ Enter the Arabic, 
with Notes. Illustrated with many hundred Engravings from Designs by we EY. Edited by EDWARD 
STANLEY POOLE. With Preface by STANLEY LANE-POOLE. Three Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. ea. 


Larwood (Jacob), Works by. 
The Story of the mdon Parks. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
Anecdotes of the Clergy. Post 8vo, laid paper, half-bound, 2s. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Forensic A dot | Theatrical A dot 


Lehmann (R. C.), Works by. Post 8vo, rs. each; cloth, 1s, 6¢, each, 


Harry Fludyer at Camb wipe. 
Conversational Hints for Young Shooters: A Guide to Polite Talk. 


Leigh (Henry S.), Works by. 
Carols of C ne. Printed on hand-made paper, bound in buckram, ss. 
__ Jeux d@’Esprit. Edited by HENRY S. LEIGH. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Leland (C. Godfrey).— A Manual of Mending and Repairing. 


With Diagrams. Crown 8vo, cloth, ss. 


















































Lepelletier (Edmond). — Madame Sans-Geéne. Translated from 


the French by JOHN DE VILLIERS. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
Leys (John).—The Lindsays: A Romance. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s, 
Lindsay (Harry). —Rhoda Roberts: A Welsh Mining Story. Crown 


__8v0, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Linton (E. Lynn), Works by. 


rown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each: post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 











Patricia Kemball. | Ione. Under which caea® ? With r2 IMustrations, 
The Atonement of Leam Dundas. *My Love!’ | wing the \ eae 
The World Well Lost, With 12 Illusts. Paston Carew, Millom and Miser 


The One Too Many. — 
Post 8v 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ‘each. 
The Rebel of the Family. | With a Silken Thread. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Witch Stori 1 Ourselves: Essays on Women. 
Freeshooting® | Extracts from the Works of Mrs, LYNN LINTON. 


Lucy (Henry W.).—Gideon Fleyce: A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth 


extra, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Macalpine (Avery), Novels by. 
Teresa Itasca. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
Broken Wings. With Six Illustrations 4 Ww. J. HENNESSY. Crown &vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


MacColl (Hugh), Novels by. 
Mr. Stranger’s Sealed Packet. he on, illustrated boards, 2s. 
Ednor Whitlock. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 


Macdonell (Agnes).—Quaker Cousins. Post 8vo, boards, 2s. 
MacGregor (Robert).—Pastimes and Players: Notes on Popular 


__Games. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


























Mackay (Charles, LL.D.). — Interludes and Undertones; or, 


Music at Twilight. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
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McCarthy | Justin, M.P.), Works by. 


A a a Our Own Times, from the Accession of Queen Victoria to the General Election of 
4 Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, ras. each.—Also a POPULAR EDITION, in Four Vols., 
-- 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each.—And the J UBILEE EDITION, with an Appendix of Events to the end 
of 1886, in Two Vols., large crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. each. 
A Short History of Our Own Times. One Vol, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s.—Also a CHEAP 


POPULAR EDITION. post 8vo, cloth liz np, 2s. 6d. 
History of the Four Georges. Four Vols., demy 8vo, cl. ex., 12s. each. [Vols. I. & II. ready 








Crown &vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post &vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each; cloth limp, as. 6¢. each. 





ee Waterdale Ne poouwe, Donna Quixote. With rz Illustrations. 
Lay | Senge The Comet of a Season. 
A Pair Maid of Athens. With 12 Illustrations, 
Linle. Reohtord. Camiola: ae = with a Fortune, 
Dear Lady \e The Dicta 
Miss Misanthrope. With 12 Illustrations. Red Siemens. 
* The Right Moneusahie.’ By JUSTIN MCCARTHY, M.P., and Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





McCarthy (Justin Huntly), Works by. 
T ne Byench evolution. (Constituent Asembiy, 27 17 2). Four Vols., Sag! 8vo, cloth extra, ras. 
- & Il. ready ; Vols. Il. & LV. in the press 


An ‘Ouiline of the History of Ireland. Crown ‘Bvo, ts. ; Cloth, rs. 6d. 
Ireland Since the Union: Sketches of Irish History, 1798- -1886. Crown 8vo. cloth, ¢ 


Hafizin London: Poems, Small 8vo, gold cloth, 3s. 6¢. 


Our Sensation Novel. Crown 8vo, picture cover, rs.; cloth limp, rs. 6 

Doom: An Atlantic Episode. Crown 8vo, picture cover, Is. 

Dolly: A Sketch. Crown 8vo, picture cover, rs. ; cloth = ts. 6d, 

Lily : A Romance. Crown 8vo, _— cover, rs.; cloth limp, rs. 6d. 

The Thousand and One Days. ith Tee p Carga, wo Vols., crown 8vo, half-bd., ras, 
A London Legend. Crown oo cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MacDonald (George, LL.D.), Books by. 
Works of Fancy and magination. Ten Vols., a cloth, och. git edges, in cloth case, ars. ; o8 
the Volumes may be had separatel a in pe 7 at 2s. 
Vol. I. WITHIN AND WITHOUT.—THE HIDDEN LIFE. 
« _IL. THE DISCIPLE.—THE GOSPEL WOMEN.—BOOK OF SONNETS.—ORGAN SONGS. 
» ILI. VIOLIN SONGS.—SONGS OF THE DAYS AND NIGHTS.—A BOOK OF DREAMS.—ROADSIDE 
POEMS.—POEMS FOR CHILDREN. 
« IV. PARABLES.—BALLADS.—SCOTCH SONGS, 
» V. & VI. PHANTASTES: A Faerie Romance. 1 Vol VII. Ta PORTENT. 
* VII. THE LIGHT PRINCESS.—THE GIANT’S HEART.—SHADO 
» LX. CROSS PURPOSES.—THE GOLDEN KEY.—THE CARASOVE.” —LITTLE DAYLIGHT. 
« XX. THE CRUEL PAINTER.—THE Wow 0’ RIVVEN.—THE CASTLE.—THE BROKEN SWORDS, 
—THE GRAY WOLF.—UNCLE CORNELIUS. 


Poetical Works a8 George MacDonald. Collected and Arranged by the Author. Two Vols. 


crown 8vo, bu 125. 
AThreefola Cord. Edited by GEORGE MACDONALD. Post 8vo, cloth, ss. 


Phantastes: A Faerie Romance. With 25 Illustrations by J. BELL. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. <4. 
Heather and Snow: A Novel. Crown &vo, cloth extra, 35. 6¢. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. 
Lilith: A Romance. SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 




















Maclise Portrait Gallery (The) of Illustrious Literary Charac- 
ters: 85 Portraits by ee MACLISE; with ———y~ Pry hical, Critical, Bibliographical, 
and Anec the | of the former half of th > Present Century, by WILLIAM 
BATES, B.A. Crown 8vo, pS. extra, 75. 6d. 


Mac uoid (Mrs.), Works by. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 
he Ardennes. With 50 Illustrations by THOMAS R. MACQUOID. 
and Legends from Normandy and Brittany. 34 Illusts. by T. R. MACQUOID, 
h peemaney, Kped Illustrations b: ‘ R. MACQUOID, and a Map. 
ro’ Brittany. With 35 Illustrations b R. MACQUOI!D, and a Map. 
About Yorkshire. With 67 Illustrations by .R. MAcQuoOID. 
Post 8vc, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Evil Eye, and other Stories. | Kost Rose, and other Stories. 


Magician’s Own Book, ‘The: Performances with Eggs, Hats, &c. 


Edited by W. H. CREMER. With 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


Magic Lantern, The, and its Management: Including fall Practical 


Directions. By T.C. HEPWORTH. With 10 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 


Magna Charta: An Exact Facsimile of the Original in - British 
Museum, 3 feet by 2 feet, with Arms and Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colours, ss. 

Mallory (Sir Thomas). — Mort d’Arthur: The Stories of King 
Arthur and of the Knights of the Round Table. (A Selection.) Edited by B. MONTGOMERIE RAN 
KING. Post 8vo, cloth limp, as. 
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Mallock (W. H.), Works by. 


The New peonttte. Post 8vo, picture cover, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
The New Paul & Virginia: Positivism on an Island. Post 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. 
A Romance of the Nineteenth Century. Crown 8vo, cloth 6s. ; pos 8vo, Must. boards, ea, 








Poems. Small gto, parchment, 8. 
h Livi % 


Is Life Wort ving? Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Mark Twain, Books by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each, 
The Choice Works of Mark Twain. Revised and Corrected throughout by the Author. With 
Life, Portrait, and numerous Illustrations. 
pes hing it; and The Innocents at Home. With 200 Illustrations by F. A. FRASER. 
Twain’s Library of Humour. With 197 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra (illustrated), 75. 6d. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Innocents Abroad; o-, The New Pilgrims Progress. With 234 Illustrations, (The Two Shi» 
ling Edition is entitled Mark Twain’s Pleasure Trip.) 
The Gilded Age. By MARK TWAIN and C. D. WARNER. With 212 Illustrations, 
¢ Tom Sawyer. With 1:1 Illustrations. 
A Tramp Abroad. With 314 Illustrations. 
The Prince and the Pauper. With 109 Illustrations, 
Life on the Mississippi. With 300 Illustrations. 
The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. With 174 Illustrations by E. W. KEMBLE, 
A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur. With 220 Illustrations by DAN BEARD, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. each. 
The American Claimant. With 8: Illustrations by HAL ‘ae and ethers, 
Tom Sawyer Abroad. With 26 Illustrations by DAN. BEA 
Pudd’nhead Wilson. With Portrait and Six IMustrations - “Louts Logs, 











Tom Sawyer, Detective, &c. With numerous Illustrations. (Shortty. 
The £1,000,000 Bank-Note. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; post vo, picture boards as, 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. \ 
The Stolen White Elephant. | Mark Twain’s Sketches. ‘ 





Marks (H. S., R.A.), Pen and Pencil Sketches by. With Four 


Photogravures and 126 Illustrations, Two Vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 32s. 





Marlowe’s Works. Including his Translations, Edited, with Notes 
and Introductions, by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Marryat (Florence), | Novels by. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s, each. 
vest of Wil | Fighting the Air. 
Open! Sesame! Written in Fire. 
Massinger’s Plays. From the Text of W1tti1aM Girrorp, Edited 
by Col. CUNNINGHAM. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Masterman (J.).—Half-a-Dozen Daughters. Post 8vo, boards, 2s. 
Matthews (Brander). —A Secret of the Sea, &c. Post 8vo, illus- 


trated boards, 2s. ; cloth limp, 2s. 

















Mayhew ( (Henry).—London Characters, and the Humorous Side 


ondon Life. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





Meade (L. T.), Novels by. 
A Soldier of Fortune. Crown 8vo, aot, 38. 6d.; post Svo, illustrated boards, as, 
In an Iron Grip. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6. 
The Voice of the Charmer. Three Vols., 15s. net. 


Merrick (Leonard). -—The Man who was Good. Post 8vo, illus. 


trated boar: 


Mexican Mustang (On a), through Texas to the Rio Grande. By 
A. E. SWEET and J. ARMOY KNOX With 26s Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Middlemass (Jean), Novels by. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s, each, 
__ Touch and Go. Mr. Dorillion. 


Miller (Mrs. F. Fenwick). = for the Young; or, The 


House of Life. With numerous Illustrations, Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

















Milton (J. L.), Works by. Post 8vo, 1s. each; cloth, rs, 6d, each. 
ae Hygiene of the Skin. With Directions for Diet, Soaps, Baths, Wines, &c. 
@ Bath in Diseases of the Skin. 
The Laws of Life, and their Relation to Diseases of the Skin. 





Minto (Wm.).—Was She Good or Bad? Cr. 8vo, 1s.; cloth, rs, 6d. 
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Mitford (Bertram), Novels s by. Cro Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each, 


e Gun-Runner: A Romance of Frontispiece arena er Woop, 
The Luck of Gerard Ri ay With a me JL. by TANLEY L. W 

e King’s Assegai. With Six {ull page ey by STANLEY L. Woop. 
} —2 - aw Fanning’s Quest. W' rontispiece by STANLEY L. Woop. 


Molesworth (Mrs.), Novels 5 by. 
Hathercourt Rectory. Post 8vo, 2s. 
That Gisl in Black. "Crown Bro, cloth, 12. 6 


Moncrieff (W. D. Scott-).—The Abdication: An Historical Drama. 
With Seven by JOHN PETTIE, W. Q. Gncmanseen, J. MACWHIRTER, COLIN HUNTER, 
R. MACBETH and TOM ohaman. Imperial 4to, 


Moore (Thomas), Works by. 
The Brlosrean 5 = and Al Alciphron. ost 8vo, half-bound, as. : 
Verse; tncindiag Seppeessed from the MEMOIRS OF LORD BYRON. Edited 
by R. oh. SHEPHERD. Portrait. Crown cloth extra, 75. 6d. 


Muddock (J. E.) Stories by. 
The Dead Man's Secret Win F os ro by F. B UE SS om, 
an’s ith Frontis; ARNARD. > as. 
From th one Secon of S20 Bee Post prety F. Bannano. 
Maid Marian and Rob’ Hood. With 12 Ilusts. by STANLEY ‘Woop. Cr. 8vo, 7 Sam, 3s. 6d. 
Basile the Jester. With Frontispiece by STANLEY WOOD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


Murray (D. Christie), Novels by. 
Crown @vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post Svo, Illustrated boards, 2s. each. 




















A Life’s Atonement. A Model Father. First Person pinguice. 
Joseph’s Coat. 1:2 lllusts.| Old Blazer’s Hero. Bob Martin’s Littie Girl, 
Coals of Fire. 3 Illusts. Cynic Fortune. Frontisp. Time's Revenges. 
Val Strange. By the Gate of the Sea. A Wasted Crime. 

A Bit of Human Nature.| In Direst Peril. 


Hearts. 
The Way of the World. 


Row t Doseaty, : &c. With yy by Guava. MANTON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
pF phy. With a Collotype Portrait and 
co 8vo, art linen, 6s. 


Murray yO. Christie) and Henry Herman, Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; ™ 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

One Traveller Returns. The Bishops’ Bible. 

Paul Jones’s Alias, &c. With Illustrations » A. FORESTIER and G. NICOLET, 
Murray (Henry), Novels by. 

Post 8vo, ilustrated boards, 2s. each; cloth, as. 6d. each. 

A Game of Bluff. | A Song of Sixpence. 
Newbolt (Henry).—Taken from the Enemy. Fcp. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 62. 
Nisbet (Hume), Books By 


Ball Up.’ Crown 8vo, cloth : post 8vo, illustrated boards, as, 
Dr rv. Bernard St. Vincent. evo, bag boat boards, as. 


Lessons in Art. With 21 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, as. 6d. 
Where Art Begins. With 27 Illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Norris ™. E.), Novels by. Crus 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each. 
Saint Ann's. Billy Bellew. With Frontispiece. [Shortly. 


O’Hanlon (Alice), Novels by. Pont 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 















































The Unforeseen. ? or Fate? 

Ouida, Novels by. Cr. 8vo, cl., = 6d. ea.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. ea, 
Held in Bondage. Folle-Farine. Moths. | Pipistrello. 

ricotrin. A Dog of Flanders. n Maremma. Wanda. 

Strathmore. Pascarel. | igna. ] Simbi. l riin. 
Ch Two Wooden Shoes. Frescoes. ! thmar. 
Cecil Castle’ 1.7% Gage| In a Winter oy. Princess Napraxine. 
Under Two F! om | Friendship. Guilderoy. | Ruffino. 
Puck. | Idalla. illage Commune. two Offenders. 








Square 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. each. 
wer] With Nine Illustrations by J + H. GARRETT. 
A Dog of Flanders, &c. With Six Illustrations by EDMUND H. GARRETT. 


Santa Barbara, &c. Square 8vo, cloth, 6s.; crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. . 6d. ; pest Gre, illustrated boards, 22, 
Under Two Flags. POPULAR EDITION. Medium 8yo, 6d. ; van 


Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos, selected from the Works of meme by F. SYDNEY MORRIS. Post 
8vo, cloth extra, 5s.—CHEAP EDITION, illustrated boards, 
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Ohnet (Georges), Novels by. ries 8vo, wo, Mustrated boards, 2s, each. 


Doctor Rameau. 








A Weird Gift. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6¢.; post = a 
Oliphant (Mrs.), Novels by. Feat v0, illustrated boards, 2s, each, 


The Primrose Path. 
The Greatest Heiress in England. 





O'Reilly (Mrs.).—Pheebe’s Fortunes. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 
Page (H. A.), Works by 


Thoreau: His Life and Aims. Won Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
Animal Anecdotes. Arranged on a New Principle. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ss. 


Pandurang Hari; or, Memoirs of a Hindoo. With Preface by Sir 
BARTLE FRERE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. 














Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A New Translation, with Historical 
Introduction and Notes by T. M'CRIE, D.D. Post 8vo, cloth limp, as. 


Paul (Margaret A.).—Gentle and Simple. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 
Frontispiece by HELEN PATERSON, 35. 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
Payn (James), Novels by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, illustrated ~ as. each, 
Lost on Sgestnghend. Holiday 











Task 

Walte: ord. The Gonen's Ward. With Portrait. 

Less ay than We’re Painted. The Talk of the Town. Wich rz ! lusts. 

ey Proxy. | For Cash Only. Glow-Worm Tales. 

High 8S irits. The Mystery of Mirbriage. 

Under One Root. The Word and the Wil 

A Confidentiai Agent. With 12 Illusts. The Burnt Million, 

A Grape from a Thorn. With 12 Illusts. | Sunny Stories, | A Trying Patient. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each. 

Humorous Stories.| From Exile. Found Dead. 

The Foster Brothers. fer myt Harvest. 

The Family Seapegpace. A Marin esidence. 

Married Beneat' im, Mmirk Abbes, 

Bentinck’s Tutor. Some Private Views. 

A Perfect Treasure. Not Wooed, But Won 

A County Family. Two pandees Pounds Reward, 

Like F. er, Like Son. The Best of Husbands. 

A Woman's Vengeance. Halves. 

Carlyon’s Year. | Cecil's Tryst. Fallen Fo 

ry ~ft— Pr. What He Cost Her. 

At Kit: A Memory. 

The Clyffarda of Clyffe. A Prince of the Blood, 








P Peril and Privation. With 17 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6a. 
tes from the ‘ News.” Crown 8vo, portrait cover, rs,; cloth, x7. 6d. 





Pennell (H. Cholmondeley), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. ea. 
Puck on Pegasus. With Illustrations. 
Pegasus Re-Saddled. With Ten full-page Illustrations A: Du MAURIER, 





The Muses of Mayfair: Vers de Société. Selected by H. C. PENNELL. 
Phelps (E. Stuart), Works by. Post 8vo, 1s. ea. ; cloth, 1s, 6d. ea, 
Beyond the Gates. An Old Maid’s Paradise. | Burglars in Paradise. 





Jack the Fisherman, [Illustrated by C. W. REED. Crown 8vo, rs.; cloth, ts. 6d. 


Phil May’s Sketch-Book. Containing 50 full-page Drawings. Imp, 
_4to, art Canvas, gilt top, ros. 6d. 
Pirkis (C. L.), Novels by. 


Trooping with Crows. Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, rs. 
Lady Lovelace. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Pianche (J. R.), Works by. 
The Pursuivant of Arms. With Six Plates and 209 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Songs and Poems, 1819-1879. With Introduction by Mrs. MACKARNESS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men. With Notes and a Life of 


Plutarch by JOHN and WM. LANGHORNE, and Portraits. Two Vols., demy 8vo, half-bound ros. 6d. 


Poe’s (Edgar Allan) Choice Works in Prose and Poetry. With Intro- 
duction by CHARLES BAUDELAIRE, Portrait and Facsimiles. ow 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
The Mystery of Marie Roget, &c. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. 
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Pope’s Poetical Works. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Praed (Mrs. Campbell), Novels by. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s, each, 
The Romance of a Station. |The Soul of Countess Adrian. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. sae post 8vo, boards, 2s. each. 
Outlaw and Lawmaker. | Christina Chard. With Frontispiece by W. PAGET, 
Mrs. Tregaskiss. Three Vols., crown 8vo, 15s. net. 


Price (E. C.), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each. 
Valentina. | The Foreigners. Mrs. Lancaster's Rival. 
Gerald. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Princess Olga.—Radna: A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Proctor (Richard A., B.A.), Works by. 


Flowers of the Sky wah $5 Illustrations. Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6¢. 

Easy Star Lessons. With = Maps for every Night in the Year. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Familiar Science Studies. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Saturn and its Lp With 13 Steel ‘Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, ros. 6d. 
Mysteries of Time and Space. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 
The Universe of I, t. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

_ Wages and Wants Workers. Crown 8vo, rs. 6d. 


Pryce (Richard )- -—Miss Maxwell’s Affections. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


with Frontispiece by HAL LUDLOW, 35. 6d.; post 8yo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Rambosson (J.).—Popular Astronomy. Translated by C. B, Pirt- 


MAN. With Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 


Randolph (Lieut.-Col. George, U.S.A.).— Aunt Abigail Dykes : 


A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 


Reade’s (Charles) Novels. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, mostly Illustrated, 3s. 6¢. each; post &vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 









































Peg Woffington. 1 es Johnstone. Hard Cash Griffith Gaunt. 
*It is Never Too Mend.’ Foul Play. | Put Yourselfin His Place. 
The Course of True Love Never Did Run A Terrible Temptation, 


Smooth. A Templeton. | The Wandering Heir. 
rhe 5 aeegutodrap ey. ofa rates Jack of A Woman-Hater. 

all Trades ; and James Lambert. sindiohenzt and Doublef 
Love Me Little, Love met Long. Stories of Men and other Animals. 
The Double Marriage. The Jilt, and other Stories. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. A Perilous Secret. | Readiana. 

A New Collected LIBRARY EDITION, complete in Seventeen Volumes, set in new long primer type, 

printed on laid paper, and elegantly bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. each, is now in course of publication. Whe 
—— will Wothingto in the following order :— 





ington; and Christie John- 7. Love Me nyt ao me Long. 
gq The Double Marriage. [4éril. 
2 Hard’ Cas 9. Griffith Gaunt. (May. 
3 The Clotster and the Hearth. Witha 10. Foul Play. — 
Preface by Sir WALTER BFSANT. ir. Put Yourself in His Place. (Fuly 
*It is Never too Late to Mend.’ 12. A Terrible Temptation. (August. 
: = Course of True Love Never Did 13. A Simpleton. vk 

} ppeems and Singleheart and 14. A Woman-Hater. 


Dou 5. The Jilt, and other Stories; and bod 

6. The ¢ Autobiography of ofa ya Jack Stories of Men & other autmatad/se 
of all T es; ero and a Mar- 16. A Perilous Secret. 

tyr; and The wondering Heir. 17. Readiana; & Bible Characters Fan. w 


POPULAR EDITIONS, medium 8vo, 6d. each : cloth, rs. each, 

*It is Never Too Late to Mend.’ | The Cloister and the Hearth, 

Peg Woffington; and Christie 

*It is Never Too Late to Mend’ and The Cloister and the Hearth in One Volume, 
medium 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

Gestete gobnateme, With Fron' Choicely printed in Elzevir pte. Feap. 8vo, nats Roxb.2s.6d. 

P gton. aw printed in Elzevir style. Fcap. 8vo, half-Roxburghe, 2s. 

The Cloister rH the Hearth. In Four Vols., post 8vo, with an Introduction by Fn WALTER BR 
SANT, and a Frontispiece to each Vol., 14s. the set ; and the JLLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION, 
with Illustrations on every page, Two Vols., crown 8v0, cloth gilt, 42s. net. 

Bible Characters. Fcap. 8vo, leatherette, 15. 

Selections from the Works of Charles Reade. With an Introduction by Mrs. ALEX. IRE- 
LAND. Crown 8vo, buckram, with Portrait, 6s.; CHEAP EDITION, post 8vo, cloth limp, as. 6d. 


Riddell (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by. 
Weird Stories. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, as, 
as illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
zee Uninhabited Hou 


The Prince of Wales’ s Garden Party. | ces lecteeee ‘s 4 
The Mystery in Palace Gardens. The Nun's Curse. dle Tales. 
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Rimmer (Alfred), Works by. Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. each. 
Our Old Count owns. With ss Tl antcations by the Author. 
Rambles Round Eton and Harrow. With 50 Illustrations by the Author. 
About England with Dickens. With 58 Illustrations by C. A. VANDERHOOF and A. RIMMER, 


Rives (Amelie).—Barbara Dering. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. ; 

__ post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Robinson Crusoe. By Danie, Deroz. With 37 Illustrations by 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Post 8vo, half-cloth, 2s.; cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


Robinson (F. W.), Novels by. 


Women are Strange. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
The Hands of Justice. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6a, ; post Svo, illustrated boards, as, 


x The Woman inthe Dark. Two Vols., ros. net. 
Robinson (Phil), Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, each. 


The Poets’ Birds. | The Poets’ Beasts. 
The Poets and Nature: Reptiles, Fishes, and Insects. 























Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and Moral Reflections. With Notes 
and an Introductory Essay by SAINTE-BEUVE. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Roll of Battle Abbey, The: A List of the Principal Warriors who 


came from Normandy with Wi hiam the Conqueror, 1066. Printed in Gold and Colours, ss. 


Rosengarten (A.).—A Handbook of Architectural Styles. Trans- 


lated by W. COLLETT-SANDARS. With 630 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 


Rowley (Hon. Hugh), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
Puniana: Riddles and Jokes. With numerous Illustrations. 
More Puniana. Profusely Illustrated. 

Runciman (James), | Stories by. Post 8vo, bds., 2s. ea.; cl., 2s. 6d. ea, 


Skippers and Shellbac Grace Balmaign’ s Sweetheart. 
Schools and —— | 


Russell (Dora), Novels by. Groen 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each. 
A Country Sweetheart. The Drift of. Fate. 
Russell (W. Clark), Books and Novels by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp, 2s. 6¢. each. 
Round the Galley-Fire. A Book for the Hammock. 
































In the Middle atch. | The Mystery of the ‘Ocean Star.’ 
A Voyage to the Cape. The Romance of Jenny Harlowe. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
An Ocean Tragedy. | My Shipmate Louise. | Alone on a Wide Wide Sea. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
Is Hethe Man The Phantom Death, &c. With Prose 
The GoodShip‘ Y wonoek.’ The Convict Ship. Shortly. 





On the Fo’k’sle Head. Post &vo, illustrated boards, as. ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
Heart of Oak. Three Vols., crown 8vo, rss. net. 
__ The T Tale of the Ten. Three Vols., crown 8vo, rss. net. 


Saint Aubyn (Alan), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6¢. each ; post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
A Fellow of Trinity. With a Note by OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES and a Frontispiece. 








The Junior Dean. | The Master of St. Be sauna | To His Own Master, 
Orchard Dame 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, rs. 6d. each. 
The Old Maid’s Sweetheart. | Modest Little Sara. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
In the Face of the World. The Tremlett Diamonds. 


Sala (George A.).—Gaslight and Daylight. Post 8vo, boards, 2s. 


Sanson. — Seven Generations of Executioners : Memoirs of the 
Sanson Family (1688 to 1847). Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 


Saunders (John), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Guy Waterman. | The Lion in the Path. | The Two Dreamers. 


Bound to the Wheel. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. 
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Saunders (Katharine), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each, 


Margaret and Elizabeth. | Heart Salvage. 
The High Millis. Sebastian. 


Joan Merryweather. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. 
Gideon’s Rock. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Scotland Yard, Past and Present: Experiences of Thirty-seven Years, 
By Ex-Chiet-Inspector CAVANAGH. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Secret Out, The: One Thousand Tricks with Cards; with Entertain- 
ing Experiments in Drawing-room or ‘ White’ Magic. By W. H. CREMER. With 300 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 45. 6d, 


Seguin (L. G.), Works by. 
The Country of the Passion - (Qverammergan) and the Highlands of Bavaria. With 
Map and 5. Tihastrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6¢ 
Walks in Rigiers. With Two wo Maps and 16 . Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Senior (Wm.).—By Stream and Sea. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Sergeant (Adeline). —Dr. Endicott’s Experiment. Crown vo, 


buckram, 3s. 6d. 


Shakespeare for Children: Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 


With Illustrations, coloured and plain, by J. MOYR SMITH. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, 3s. 62. 


Sharp (William).—Children of To-morrow. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
































Shelley’s (Percy Byssh e) Complete Works in Verse and Prose. 
Edited, Pretaced, and po 4 HERNE SHEPHERD, Five Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 
Peetien! Works, in Three V. 
Vol. LI. Introduction by the Editor: ; oO Fragments of Margaret Nicholson; Shelley's Corre- 
spondence with Stockdale; The Wandering Jew ; —— Mab, with the Notes; Alastor, 
and other Poems ; Rosalind and Helen; Prometheus nbound; Adonais, &c. 
II. Laon and Cythna; The Cenci; Julian and Maddalo; Swellfoot the Tyrant; The Witch of 
Atlas ; Epipsychidion ; Hellas. 
o SE Posthumous Foomes The Masque of Anarchy ; and other Pieces. 
Press Works, in Two Vols.: 
ol. I. The Two Romances of Zastrozzi and St. Irvyne ; the Dut in and Marlow a A Refu- 
tation of Deism ; Letters to Lei; - Hunt, and some Minor Writings and Fi 
II. The Essays ; Letters from Abroad; Translations and Fragments, edited by ir ‘SHELLEY, 
With a Biography of Shelley, and an Index of the Prose Works. 
*,* Also a few copies of a LARGE-PAPER EDITION, 5 vols., cloth, £2 12s. 6d. 


Sherard (R. H.).—Rogues: A Novel, Crown 8vo, 1s,; cloth, rs. 64. 


Sheridan (General P. H.), Personal Memoirs of. With Portraits, 
Maps, and Facsimiles. Two Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. 


Sheridan’s (Richard Brinsley) Complete Works, with Life and 
baw py ncluding his Dramatic Writi his Works in Prose and Poetry, Translations, Speeches, 
okes. With ro Illustrations. Crown 8vo, half-bound, 7s. 6d. 
The ‘ R vals, The School for Scandal, and other Plays. Post 8vo, half-bound, 2s 
Sheridan’s Comedies: The Rivals and The School for Scandal. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes to each Play, and a Biographical Sketch, by BRANDER MATTHEWS. With 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, half-parchment, ras. 6¢. 


Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete Poetical Works, including all 
those in ‘ Arcadia.’ With Portrait, Memorial- - ~_namee Notes, &c., by the Rev. A. B. GROSART, 
D.D. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth boards, 18s. 

Sims (George R.), Works by. 


Post vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp, as. 6d. each. 




















Rogues Q Zognvents. fales of To-day. 

rhe Ring °” Be Dramas of Life. With 60 Illustrations, 
MI i s Memoirs. Memoirs of a Landlady. 

Mary Jan ed. My Two Wives. 

Tinkletop's Crime. Scenes from the Show. 

Zeph: A Circus Story, &c. The Ten Commandments: Stories. 








Crown 8vo, picture cover, rs. each; cloth, rs. 6d. each. 
How the Poor Live; and Horrible London. 
The Dagonet Reciter and Reader: Being Readings and Recitations in Prose and Verse, 
selected from his own Works by GEORGE R. SIMS. 
The Case of George Candlemas. | Dagonet Ditties. (From 7% Referee.) 


Dagonet Abroad. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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Signboards : Their t History, including Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and 


arkable Characters. JacosB LARWOOD and oy CAMDEN HOTTEN. With Coloured Frontis 
piece and 94 Illustrations. .oo 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 7 
Sister Dora: A Biography. By MARGARET LonsDaLE, With Four 


Illustrations. Demy 8vo, picture cover, 4d. ; cloth, 
Sketchley (Arthur).—A Match ~y the Dark. Post 8vo, boards, 2s, 
Slang Dictionary AU he) : Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 62. 


Smart (Hawley). —Without Love or Licence: A Novel. Crown 


__ 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Smith i (J. .Moyr). Works by. 
The Prin lis. With 130 Illustrations. Post 8vc cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
The Wooing of the Water Witch. With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Society in London. Crown 8vo, ts. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Society in Paris: The Upper Ten Thousand. A Series of Letters 


from Count PAUL VASILI to a Young French Diplomat. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Somerset (Lord Henry).—Songs of Adieu. Small 4to, Jap. vel., 6s. 
Spalding (T. A., LL.B.).— Elizabethan Demonology: An Essay 


on the Belief in the Existence of Devils. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
Speight (T. W.), Novels | by. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Fy Mysteries of Eesen Dyke. Back to Life. 
Devious Ways, The Loudwater Tragedy. 
Hoodwinked & Sandyerott Mystery. Burgo’ s Romance. 
The Golden Hoo in Full. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 1s. 6d. each. 
A Barren Title. ! Wife or No Wife? 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
A Secret of the Sea. 1 The Grey Monk. 


The Bandveret Mystery. Crown 8vo, picture cover, 15. 
is Master of Trenance. Three Vols., crown 8vo, 155. net. 
AH m the Sea. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Spenser for Children. By M. H. Towry. With Coloured Illustrations 


by WALTER J. MORGAN. Crown 4to, cloth extra, 35. 6d. 


Stafford (John).—Doris and I, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Starry Heavens (The): A Pogticat Brrtupay Boox. Royal 16mo, 


cloth extra, as. 


Stedman iE. C.), Works by. Gow 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. each. 


Victorian Poets. The Poets of America. 


Stephens (Riccardo, M.B.). —The Cruciform Mark: The Strange 


Story of RICHARD TREGENNA, Bachelor of Medicine (Univ. Edinb.) Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Sterndale (R. Armitage).—The Afghan Knife: A Novel. Crown 


8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Stevenson (R. Louis), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 64. ea. 
Travels with a Donkey. With a Frontispiece by WALTER CRANE. 
An Inland Voyage. With a Frontispiece by WALTER CRANE. 



















































































Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. each, 
Familiar Studies of Men and Books. 
The Silverado Squatters, With Frontispiece by J. D. S ING. 
The Merry Men. | Un erweods: Poems, 
Memories and Po its. 
Virginibus Puerisque, and other Papers. | Ballads. | Prince Otto. 
Across the Plains, with other Memories and Essays. 


New Arabian Nights. Crown &vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
The Suicide Club; and The Rajah’s Diamond. rom NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS.) With 
Ei wl Illustrations by W. J. HENNESSY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
The Edinburgh E ition of the Works of Robert uis Stevenson. Twenty-seven 
Vols., demy 8vo. This Edition (which is limited to 1,000 copies) is sold only in Sets, the price of 
which may be learned from the Booksellers. The First Volume was published Nov., 1894, 


Songs of Travel. Crown 8vo, buckram, ss. [Shortly. 
Weir of Hermiston. (R. L. STEVENSON’S LAST WORK.) Large crown 8vo, 6s, J 
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Stoddard (C. Warren).—Summer Cruising in the South Seas. 


Illustrated by WALLIS MACKAY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Stories from Foreign Novelists. With Notices by Herren and 


ALICE ZIMMERN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Strange Manuscript (A) Found in a Copper Cylinder. | Crown 


8vo, cloth extra, with 19 Illustrations by GILBERT GAUL, §s.; post vo, illustrated boards, 














Strange Secrets. Told by Percy FitzGErRaLp, Conan Doyte, Fior- 
ENCE MARRYAT, &c. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. 





Strutt (Joseph). — The Sports and Pastimes of the People of 

England ; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May Games, Mummeries, Shows; &c., from 

the oe pe Period to the Present Time. Edited by WILLIAM HONE. With 140 lilustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 75. 


Swift’s (Dean) Choice Works, in Prose and Verse. With Memoir, 


Portrait, and Facsimiles of the Maps in ‘Gulliver's Travels.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 75. 64. 
Gulliver’s Travels, and A Tale of a Tub. Post 8vo, half-bound, 2s. 
__ Jonathan Swift: A Study. By J. CHURTON COLLINS. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ss. 


Swinburne (Algernon C.), Were: by. 
Selections from the Poetical Works of 








ote on Ghestette Bronte. Cr. 8vo, 6s 


A.C. Swinburne. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. a Beads of Shak are. Crown 8vo, 8s. 
Atalanta in Galveen. rown 8vo, 6s. So of the ‘Spring ides. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Ch: ’ edy. Crown 8vo, 75. Studies in So Song. Town 8vo, 75. 

Poems and Balla FIRST SERIES. Crown ary Seman Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 8s. 
Tri esse. Crown 8vo, 95. 


8vo, or fcap. 8vo, 9s. — 
Poems ana Ballads. SECOND SERIES. Crown A Century of Roundels. Small sto, 8». 
A Midsummer hay 4 Crown 8vo, 75. 
lero: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


8vo, 9s. 
Poems & Ballads. THIRD SERIES. Cr. 80, 75. Marino 
6a. A Study of Victor Hugo. Crow 8vo, 6s. 


songs before Sunrise. Crown 8vo, tos. 

















othweli: A T: dy. Crown 8vo, 125. 6d. Miscellanies. Crown 8vo, 12s. 
tongs of ‘Two ations. Crown 8vo, 6s. Locrine: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
George (See Vol. IL. of G. CHaP- | A Study of Ben Jonson. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
gas Works.) Crown 8vo, 6s. The Sisters: A T: Crown 8vo, 6s. 
and Studies. Crown 8vo, r2s. Astrophel, &c. Crown vo, 75 
Eres theus: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. Studies in Prose and Poetry. Cr. 8vo, 98. 





Syntax’s (Dr.) Three Tours: In Search of the Picturesque, in Search 
of Consolation, and in Search of a Wife. With ROWLANDSON’S Coloured Illustrations, and Life of the 
Author by J. C. HOTTEN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 


Taine’ s History of English Literature. Translated by Henry Van 
: —a a Vols., small demy 8vo, cloth boards, 30s.—POPULAR EDITION, Two Vols., large crown 
vo, cloth extra, 15s. 


Taylor (Bayard). — Diversions of the Echo Club: Burlesques of 


odern Writers. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Taylor (Dr (Dr. J. E., F.L.S.), Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. each. 
—— and Morality of Plants: A Sketch of the Life and Conduct of the Vegetable 
Kin itha seme’ a and 100 Illustrations. 
= Common British is, and Where to Find Them. With 33: Illustrations, 
he Playtime Naturalist. With 366 Illustrations. 














Taylor (Tom). — Historical Dramas. Containing ‘Clancarty,’ 
eanne Darc,’‘’Twixt Axe and Crown,’ ‘The Fool's Revenge,’ ‘ Arkwright's Wife,’ ‘ Anne Boleyn, 
jot and Passion.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 

+,* The Plays may also be had separately, at rs. each. 


Tennyson (Lord) : A Biographical Sketch. By H. J. Jenninas. Post 


8vo, portrait cover, rs.; cloth, rs. 








Thackerayana: Notes and Anecdotes, With Coloured Frontispiece and 
Hundreds of Sketches by WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 


Thames, A New Pictorial History of the. By A. S. Kraussz. 


With 340 Illustrations. Post 8vo, rs. ; cloth, rs, 6d. 


Thiers (Adolphe). — History of the Consulate and Empire of 
France under Napoleon. Translated by D. FORBES CAMPBELL and JOHN STEBBING. With 36 Steel 
Plates. 12 Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. each, 
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Thomas (Bertha), Novels by. &. 8v0, O, cl. 35. ¢ 6d.ea.; post 8vo, 25. ea, 
The Violin-Player 


Cressida. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. 


Thomson’s Seasons, and The Castle of Indolence. With Intro- 
__duction by ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, and 48 Illustrations, Post 8vo, half-bound, as. 


Thornbury (Walter), Books by. 
The Life and Gesveq dence of J. . We Turner. With Illustrations in Colours. Crowa 
8vo, cloth extra, 75. 

















Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Old Stories Re-told. | Tales for the Marines. 


Timbs (John), Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
History of Clubs and Club Life in London: Anecdotes of its Famous Coffee-houses, 
Hostelries, and Taverns. With 42 Illustrations. 

English Bocentrics and Bpqensetetiioss Stories of Delusi Impostures, Sporting Scenes, 
ccentric Artists, ik, &e. With 48 I 














Transvaal (The). By — DE VILLIERS. With Map. Crown 8vo, Is. 


Trollope (Anthony), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, each ; ov Mlustrated boards, as. each. 
The Way We Live Now. Mr. Geasherengh's fo Basie 








Frau Fro The Lan 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Kept in the Dark. The American Senator. 
The Golden Lion of G John Caldigate. | Marion Fay. 








Trollope (Frances E.), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8¥o, illustrated boards, as. each. 
Like Ships Upon the Sea. | Mabel’s Progress. | Anne Furness. 


Trollope (T. A.).—Diamond Cut Diamond. Post 8vo, illust, bds., 2s, 
Trowbridge (J. T.).—Farnell’s Folly. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s 


Tytler (C. Cc. Fraser-). — Mistress Judith: A Novel. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, i 
Tytler (Sarah), Novels i 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Lady Bell. 1 Buried Diamonds. | The Blackhall Ghosts. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


What She Came Through. e@ Huguenot Family. 

Citoyenne iy - “jmae ottenee Oblige. 

Fe, ride’s Beauty and 
 meceve Gi City. Disappeared. 


The Macdonald Lass. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3. 6a. 


Upward (Allen), Novels by. 
Ss Sane SPAS Sees evn Os eset tee 
A Crown of Straw. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Vashti and Esther. By the Writer of ‘ Belle’s’ Letters in The World. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
Villari (Linda).--A Double Bond: A Story. Fcap. 8vo, rs, 
Vizetelly (Ernest A.).—The Scorpion: A Romance of Spain. With 


a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler; or, The Contemp!ative 
Man's Recreation, by IZAAK WALTON; and Instructions How to Angle, for a Trout or Grayling in a 
clear Stream, by CHARLES COTTON. With Memoirs and Notes by Sir HARRIS NICOLAS, and 62 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth antique, 75. 6d. 


Walt Whitman, Poems by. Edited, with Introduction, by Wittiam 


__, M. BOSSETT!I. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, hand-made paper and buckram, 6s. 


Ward {Herbert), Books by. 


Five Years with the Gouge Cannibals. With o2 Illustrations. nae 8vo, cloth, 14s, 
My Life with Stanley’s Rear Guard. With Map. Post 8vo, zs. ; cloth, rs. 6d. 
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Walford (Edward, M.A.), Works by. 


Walford’s County Families of the Wyte of dom (1896 Containing the Descent, 
Birth, LN -y yh &c., of 12,000 Heads Families thote Helrs, Offices, Addresses, Clubs, 
oyal 8vo, - ot 


&c. 

Walford’s eae @ Fesrage (1896). Containing a List of the House of Lords, Scotch and 
ri ‘eers, g2mo, cloth, rs. 

Walford’s Shilling Baronetage (1896). Containing a List of the Baronets of the United 
Kingdom, Bio; sae I Notices, Addresses, &c. 32mo, cloth, rs. 


Waltord's Shilling Kn @ (1896), Containing a List of the Knights of the United 
Kingdom, hw aphtca Notices, Addresses, &c. es th, rs. 
Walford’s ues of Commons (1 Containing a List of all the Members of the 


we Nee Parliament tier Aa dresses, Clubs, &c. a cloth, rs. B 1c 
‘ord’s m plete ie, Barone je, Knightage, and House o ommons 
(1896). Royal 32m, cloth, ght cages, 5s. 


Tales of our Great Families, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. 
Warner (Charles Dudley).—A Roundabout Journey. Crown 8vo, 


cloth extra, 6s. 


Warrant to Execute Charles I. A Facsimile, with the 59 Signatures 
and Seals. Printed on paper 22 in. by 14 in. 2s. 
‘Wasvant te Bgcente F lary @ Queen of Scots. A Facsimile, including Queen Elizabeth's Signa- 


Washington’s (Geo e) Rules of Civility Traced | to their Sources 
and Restored by MONCURE ONWAY. Fcap. 8vo, Japanese vellum, as. 


Wassermann (Lillias), Novels by. 




















The Daffodils. 8vo, 1s. ; cloth, rs. 6d. 
as mesons §, Carabas. By AARON WATSON and LILLIAS WASSERMANN. Post 8yvo, 





Weather, How to Foretell the, with the Pocket Spectroscope. 


By F. W. CORY. With Ten Illustrations, Crown 8vo, rs.; cloth, xs. 
Webber (Byron).—Fun, Frolic, and Fancy. With 43 Illustrations 


by PHIL MAY and CHARLES MAY. Fcap. 4to, cloth, 5s. 


Westall (William), Novels by. 


Trust-Money. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 











Sons of fal. Two Vols., crown 8vo, so. net. 
Westbu Atha).—The Shadow of Hilton Fernbrook: A Ro- 
mance of Maoriland. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. (Shortly, 





Whist, How to Play Solo. By ABRAHAM S, WILks and CHarLEs F, 


PARDON. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


White (Gilbert).—The Natural History of Selborne. Post 8vo, 


printed on laid paper and half-bound, 2s. 


Williams (W. Mattieu, F.R.A.S.), Works by. 
Science in Short Chapters. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6¢. 
A Stmpte @ Treatise on Heat. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. 
em of Gecterr. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
The Re mae ei of Iron and Steel Making. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 
indication of Phrenology. With Portrait and 43 Illusts. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, r2s. 6d. 


Willlameon (Mrs. F. H.).—A Child Widow. Post 8vo, bds., 2s. 
Wills «fY H., M.D.).—An Easy-going Fellow. Crown 8vo, 


(Shortly. 
Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.), Works by. 
Chapters on Evolution. With 259 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note-Book. Post 8vo, cloth limp, as. 6a. 
Leisure-Time Studies. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Studies in Life and Sense. With numerous Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Accidents: How by! ‘Treat Them. With lilustrations. a 8vo, 15. ; cloth, 15. 6d. 
































Glimpses of Nature. With i Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 
Winter J: %. A ‘Stories by. Post 8vo, illustrated beneds, 2s. each ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 
Cavairy e | Regi —_e 








A Soldier’s Geen, With 34 Illustrations by E. G. THOMSON and E. STUART HARDY. Crows 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 


Wissmann —— von). — My Second Journey through 
Equatorial Africa. With 92 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, rés. 
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Wood (H. F.), Detective Stories by. Post 8vo, boards, 2s. each, 
The Pa ger from Scotland Yard. | he Englishman of the Rue Cain. 








Wood (Lady).—Sabina: A Novel. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 





Weoley (Celia Parker). —Rachel Armstrong ; or, Love and The- 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth, as. 





Wright (Thomas), Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
The Gastentace ny! of the Georges. With 400 Caricatures, Squibs, & 
History of Car ure and of the Gro ee ) im Art, Literature, ‘Beulpture, and 
Painting. ——~} by F. W. FAIRHOLT, F. 


Wyamaa ¢ (Margaret .-—My Flirtations. With 13 Illustrations by 





BERNARD PARTRIDGE. ‘ost 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





Yates (Edmund), Novels s by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
The Forlorn Hope. i Castaway. 


Zangwill (I.). —_—— Tragedies. With Three Illustrations by 


S. Boyp. Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, rs. net. 


Zola (Emile), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, each. 


The Fat and the Thin. Translated by ERNEST A, VIZETELLY. 
Mone. Translated by ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. 
The Downfall. Translated by E. A. VIZETELLY. 
fhe Dream. Translated by ELIZA CHASE. With Eight Illustrations by JRANNIOT, 
Doct . Translated by E. A. VIZETELLY. With Portrait of the Author. 
Lourdes. Translated by ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. 
Rome. Translated by ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. (Shortly, 























SOME BOOKS CLASSIFIED IN SERIES. 
*,° For fuller cataloguing, see alphabetical arrangement, pp. 1-26. 





The Mayfair Library. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. per Volume. 


A Journey Round My Room. By X. = MAISTRE, Theatrical Anecdotes. By JACOB LARWOOD, 
Translated by Sir HENRY ATTWE Jeux d'Esprit. Edited by’ ENRY S. LEIGH. 
yrs, and Quiddities. “the Tim D. vADAMS. Witch Stories. By E. LYNN LINTON. 
e Agony ee of ‘ Jurselves. RS LYNN LINTON. 
Melancholy Anato’ Abridgment seuaren, Pastimes and Players. By R. ag ger 
Poetical Sg By W + DOBSO! New Paul and V! 
fhe Cupboard Papers. By FIN. BEC. fhe New Republic. C44, 
W. 8. Gilbert's Plays. Three Le Puck on Pegasus. B 
tongs of Irish Wit and Hum Re ed. y H. C. PENNEL LL. 
Animals —t ae Masters. wr: Sir A. HELPS, ir. itec . C. PENNELL, 
ocial Pressure. Sir A. Thoreau: His Life and By H. A. PAGE. 
Juriosities of Critic m. By Las Jessincs. Puniana. By Hon. HUGH ROWLEY. 
fhe Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. By OLIVER More Puniana. ot tan — 1. ROWLEY. 
» By! Stream van SENIOR. 
e Essays: from LAMB'S Ler TERS. ves from a Nat Note-Book. By Dz, 
Forensic Anecdotes. By JACOB LARWOOD. “Tene WILSON. 











The Golden Library. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. per Volume. 


Diversions of the Echo Club. BAYARD TAYLOR. The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. By 
Songs for Sailors. By W. C. ag BS OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. 

Lives of the Necromancers. By W. GODWIN. La Mort d’Arthur: Selections from MALLORY, 
The Poetical Works of he Pope. Provincial Letters of Blaise Pascal. 

Scenes of Country Life. By EDWARD JESSE. Maxims and 

Tale for a Chimney Corner. By LEIGH HUNT. 


efi 14 











The Wanderer’s Library. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


Wanderings in Patagonia. By JULIUS BEER- Tunis. By Chev. HESSE-WARTEGG. 22 Illusts, 
BOHM. lilustrated. Life and Adventures of a Cheap Jack. 
land in the Olden Time. aye. DANIEL. Werld Behind the Scenes. By P. FITZGERALR 
ROBERT CRUIKSHAN Tavern Anecdotes and Sa: 
Cire y THOMAS FROST. The Genial wman. By E. P. HINGSTON. 
govern. CY the Conjurers. By THOMAS FRCST. ae, London Parks. By JACOB LARWOOoD, 
id Showmen and the Old London Fairs. By Lon Characters. By HENRY MAYHEW. 
nrHoM AS FROST. Seven Ly of Execu' 
Low-Life D. By JAMES GREENWOOD. Summ in the South Seas. By Cc 
The Wilds of of London. By JAMES GREENWOOD, WARREN STODDARD. Illustrated. 
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Books 1n SERIES—continued, 
Handy Novels. 
The Old Maid's Sweetheart. By A. ST. AUBYN. 
Modest Little yy By ALAN ST. AUBYN 
Beven SRocpase = f Ephesus. M. E. COLERIDGE. 
Taken from the Enemy. By H. NEWBOLT. 


A Lost Soul. 
Palliser's Pat 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth paste, 1s. 6d. each, 


W. L. ALDEN. 
ent. By GRANT ALLEN. 


Dr. 
Monte Carlo Stories. By joes BARRETT. 


Black Spirits and White. 


By R. A. CRAM. 





My Library. 
cutatix and Examination 
By W. S. LAN 
The Journal of Maurice de Guerin. 


Priewss on laid paper, poset 8vo, half-Roxburghe, 2s. 6d. each. 
illiam Shakspeare. Christie Johnstone. By 


HARLES READE 


Peg Woffington. By CHARLES READE. 
The Dramatic Essays of Charles Lamb. 





The Pocket Library. Bost 8vo, printed on laid paper and hf.-bd., 2s. each. 
White's Natural History of Selborne. 


The Essays of Elia. By CHARLES LAM 

Robinson Crusoe. Illustrated by G. CRUIKSHANE, 
Whims and Oddities. By THOMAS Hoop. 

The Barber's Chair, By DOUGLAS JERROLD, 

y. B BRILLAT-SAVARIN. 


Gulliver's Travels, &c. 


By Dean SWIFT. 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 


of the Cl 
Thomson's Seasons. 


By JACOB LARWooD. 


justrat 








Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table and The Professor 


omy. 
peoercen, =. 8 haa MOORE. 
Eetgh ‘unt’s Essa: dited by E. OLLIER. 


at the Breakfast-Table. By O. W. HOLMES. 








THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 


Lisrary Epitions or Novecs,many Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 





By F. M. ALLEN. 
Green as Grass. 


By a ALLEN. 
Taboo. 


art Daughter. 
] L eee 
Blood Ro 


van ercete Master- 
iece. 


The Scallywag. 
This Mortal! Coil. At Market Value. 
The Tents of Shem. Under Sealed Orders. 
By MARY ANDERSON. 
Zthello's Occupatio 
B EDWIN L. ARNOLD. 
Phra the Phenician. | Constable of St. Nicholas. 
By ROBE ni BARR. 
In a Steamer Chair. From Whose Bourne, 
By FRANK ‘BARRETT. 
The Woman of the Iron Bracelets. 




















Sir W. BESANT gna J. RICE. 
Mortibo Celia's 


-Money: Arbour 
ttle Girl. plain Cs. the Fleet. 
y Side. 


In Trafalgar's Bay. 

The Monks of Thelema. | The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
Sir WALTER BESANT. 

To Call Her 

The Bell of St. Paul’ s. 

The Holy Rose. 

Armorel of Lyonesse. 

8. Katherine's by Tower 

ae Came 


hanotis. 
The Ivory Gate. 
The Rebel Queen. 
Beyond the Dreams of 
varice 


BOURGET. 


y R BUCHANAN. 
ees A the Sword. The New Abelard 
A Child of Nature. Matt. 

e " 
of Madeline 
for Ever. 
Annan Water. 
Foxglove Manor. 


Gon. BUCHANAN & HY. MURRAY. 
e Char 

By J. MIT MITCHELL CHAPPLE. 
The 


Man. 
and White Heather. 








By HALL CAINE. 
The Shadow of a Crime. | The Deemster. 
A Son of Hagar. | 
By RACLARAE COBBAN. 

The Red Sultan. Burden of Isabel. 
By MoRT. & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Transmigrati From Midnight to Mid- 

Blacksmith & Scholar. night. 
The Village Comedy. You Play me False. 
WILKIE COLLINS. 
AfterDark. | The Frozen Deep. 
The Two Destinies. 
The Law and the Lady. 
il. The Haunted Hotel. 
Hide and Seek. The Fallen Leaves. 
The Dead Secret. Jezebel's Daughter. 
lack Ro 


noon of Hearts. 
y Miscellanies. 7 and ‘Bcience 
The Woman in White. I Say No. 
’ Little Y movels 
Tie apey afta 
A Rogue's Life. 
Blind Love. s 
By DUTTON COOK. 
Paul Foster's Daughter. 
By —4 H. COOPER. 
Geoffory Hamilto: 
By Af "CECIL COTES. 
Two Girls on a Barge. 


By C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
Vanished § 


AS - CRELLIN. 
Romances of the “old “Beraglio. 


By MATT CRIM. 
The Adventures of a Fair Rebel. 


By | S. R. CROCKETT and others. 
Tales o: do Coast. 
By B. M. CROKER. 
‘To Let.’ 





The Real 
1 Ay WILLIAM CYPLES. 


By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
The Evangelist ; or, 


Hearts of 


By H. C OLEMAN DAVIDSON, 
Mr. Budiers Daneie 
By ERASMUS DAWSON. 
The Foun 


+ JAMES DE MILLE. 
A Castle 
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Tue Piccapitvy (3/6) Novets—continued, 
By. Z. - LEITH DERWENT. 
Our Lady of T | Circe’s Lovers. 
By DI "DICK DONOVAN. 
bs Syaeeey of Semaine 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
The Firm of Girdlestone. 
By S. JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 
A ey of To-day. | Vernon's Aunt. 
y G. MANVILLE PENN. 
The we, Mistress. The 0 Seer Lily. 
Witness to the Deed. The White Virgin. 


By PERCY FITZGERALD. 


Fatal Ze 
By R. E. PRancn ion 


One by One. o 
———e | sac Doyle's Daughter. 
en. 
Prefaced i by Sir BARTLE FRERE. 
Pandurang Hari 
BY EDWARD GARRETT. 
The Capel Girls. 
By PAUL GAULOT. 
The Red Shirts. 
ony CHARLES GiBBOn. | 
Robin @ shaft. 
Loving a Tc 


By E - GLANVILLE. 
The Lost He! e Fossicker. 
A Pair Colonist. The Golden Bock. 
By BE. J. GOODMAN. 
The Fate of Herbert Wayne. 
By Rev. Ss. — GOULD. 


Red Spide: 
“Be CECIL cnreva. 


By SYDNEY GR’ '!NDY. 
The Days of his Vani: 
THOMAS HARDY. 
reenwood 


B HA TE. 
a BRET R 
& Ward of the Golden 


gal iy Do 
Gate. rotegse gee of Jack 
A Sappho of Green * oa 

Spr: > Bell. Bell-Ringer of Angel's. 
Col. Starbottle's Client. 

By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Beatrix Randolp| 
David Poindexter rs Die 


me be Spectre of the 


Corinthia 


Garth. 
Ellice Quentin. 
——- Strome, 





Fortune's Fool. 
By Sir A. HELPS. 
Ivan de Biren. 
By Il. HENDERSON. 


Agatha Page. 
y Gd. &, pL 
Rujub the PLA Double. 
By Jol JOUN H HILL: 
The Common Ancestor 
By Mrs. HUNGERFORD. | 
Lady Vermer’ 's Flight. | The Three 
The Red-House Mystery. 
By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT. 
The Leaden Casket. | Self-Condemned. 
That Other Person. Mrs. Juliet. 
By C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 
Aonour of Thieves. 
pa By R. ASHE KING. 


Game. 
‘The Wearing of the Green. 





B . 
y, EDMOND LEPELLETIER 


oy HAE . 
Rhoda Rete fy RRY LINDSAY. 
By E. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kemball. 8o' the Wind. 
Under which Lord? The A’ ment ofLeam 
* My Love!’ 
Tone. The World Well Lost. 
Paston Carew. The One Too Many. 
By HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fleyce. 
By J JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
pty == 
Red Diamonds. 
id of Athens, 
igh! Dictator. 
My Enemy's Daughter. | The Comet of a Season, 
By JUSTIN H. McCARTHY. 
A — i end. 
ORGE HACBONALD. 
Heather ast Snow. 
y L. Tr. MEADE, 
A Soldier of eat. | In an Iron Grip. 
B Be RTRAM MITFORD. 


The Gun. The 4 = Agen. 
The Luck of of "gerard | Rensha Fanning's 
ele: 7. Que t 


Ridg: 
y J, E. , MUDDOCK. 
Maid warn and 
Basile the Jester. 
By D. CHRISTIE _ Semmes. 
A Life’s Atonement. 
ae Coat. 
Coals of Pire. 
Old a Hero. 
vi | Hearts. 
A Model athe er. 
By the Gate of the Sea. 
A . of Human Nature. 
MURRAY and HERMAN. 
The = ’ Bible. ‘aul Jones's Alias, 
One Traveller Returns 
By HUME NISBET. 


* Bail Up !' 
By W. E. NORRIS. 
Saint Ann's. | Billy Bellew. 
By G, OHNET. 


A Weird Gitt. 

By OUIDA. 
Held in Bondage. Two 
Strathmore. 


Dante Tag 
nder 
Idalia. 
Cecil Castlemaine's 





Gyale Foreen of the World 


Little Wooden 


oes. 
in a Winter City. 
rien endanip. 





~~ 
A Villag Comm' 
— . _ 


} | Othmar. 
In Maremma. 
oa. | Guilderoy. 
Two Offenders. 

By, MARGARET A. PAUL. 


Gentle and 
"JAMES P PAY Ne 
Uden e Toot 
Glow-worm Tal 
The Talk of the ‘Town. 
For Gash Only. 
The Word, and the Will 
Stories. 


Sunny 
A Trying Patient. 
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Tue Piccapitty (3/6) NoveLs—continued, 
y Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 
Outlaw and Lawmaker. | Christina Chard. 
By E. &. Rice. 
Valentina. Lancaster's Rival. 
The Fore: 


by RICHARE D PRYCE. 
8 Affec 


by, ct NCHARLES READE. 
Singleheart andDouble- 
Good Stories of Men 
and other Animals. 
Cash. 


Tt is Daves 
Men 


The Double Marriage. 
- Me Little, Love 


Long. 
bs Cloister and the 
The Course of True 
Love. 
The Autobiography of 
a L 
Put Yourself in His 
Place. 
A Terrible Temptati 
The Jilt. 
By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 
Weird a 
AMELIE RIVES. 
gute £. 
By Ww. ROBINSON. 
The 7 of Justi 
ree DORA RUSSELL. 
ir weetheart. ee USSE: Fa 
CLAR SSELL. 
Ocean Is oy the 
My an he e Good Bh Ship 
a 


€ 
I 
1 
AW 
4 
4 


leton. 
lous Secret. 











‘Mo. 


Alone on Wids W: ~4 Se 
The Phantom Death Convict Ship. 
By JOHN AUNDERS. 

Guy Waterman. Two Dreamers. 
Bound to the Wheel. The Lion in the Path. 
By KATHARING SAUNDERS. 

Margaret and Elizabeth Salvage. 


The High Mills. 
By ADELIN SERGEANT. 
Dr. Endicott's Hy riment. 
y WLEY SMART. 
Without Love - Licence. 





A Becret if the 7 a 


A Fellow of puey. 
The Junior 


w. Seesent. 


Monk, 
ALAN ST. AUBYN 
In Face of Hag World. 


Orchard Dame 
Master of St. Benedict's, The Tremlett Diamonds 


To his Own 
Doris and I. 


Master. 
By JOHN STAFFORD. 


By BR, Ae STERNDALE. 


The Afghan 


ub, *BERTHA THOMAS. 


Proud Maisi 


| The Violin-Player. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


The Way we Live Now. | 
ohmann. 1 


Line 


Scarborough's Family. 
The Land-Leaguers. 


FRANCES BE. %. ROLLOPE. 
ps upon is e Furness. 


bel's Progress, 


AN TURGENIEFF, &e. 


Foreign 


By MARK TWAI N. 
sal amutent Claimant. | Pudd'nhead Wilson. 


£1,000, 000Bank-note. 
Tom o> a Abroad. 


Tom Sawyer,Detective. 


By Cc. < FRASER-TYTLER. 
By "SARAH Le 


Mistress Jud: 


Lad 
Bur nd Diamonds 


R. 
The Blackhall Ghosts, 


The Macdonald Lass, 


y ALLEN UPWARD. 


Stok Baikistan. 


y E. A. VIZETELLY. 


By SOHN STRANGE WINTER. 


A ~~) 's Childr 
My retest tions. 
The Downfall. 
The 


eam. 
Dr. Pascal. 


By E. 


MARGARET WYNMAN. 


ZOLA. 

Mone | Lourdes, 

_—— ‘at and the Thin. 
om 








CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
BY ERANK BARRETT. 


By ARTEMUS WARD. 
Artemus Ward Complete. 

By EDMOND ABOUT. 
The Fellah. i 

By HAMILTON AIDE. 
Carr of Carrlyon. | Confidences, 

By MARY ALBERT. 

Brooke Finchley's Daughter. 

By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
Maid, Wife or Wicow? | Valerie's Fate. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 

The Great —— 
Duchess of Powyaland. 

For ‘e’s Sake. Blood Royal. 

In all Shades. we * Greet’s Master- 


The Beckonin, panne. <, — 
e Sci . 
This Mortal Coil. 


The Devil's 
BAA. 


Philistia. 
Strange Stories. 
Babylon 





The Tents of Shem. 


SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 
Grantley Grange. 








Pettered for Lif 

Little Lady Linton. 
Between Life & Death. 
» = of Olga Zassou- 


ich. 
Folly Morrison. 
Lieut. Barnabas. 
Honest Davie. 


I's Progress. 
Pound ¢ uilty. 
A Recoiling Vengeance, 
For Love and Honour. 
John Ford; and His 


Helpmate. 
The omen ‘of the Iron 
Bracelets. 


eine w. BESANT and J. RICE. 


mony Mortiboy 


yy — Crown. 
wie Son of Vulcan. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
The Monks of Thelema. 


Bkarlatn of te 
plain “of = ‘Fieet. 
The Seamy Side. 

ze Case of Mr, Lucraft, 


The Ten Years’ Tenant, 


By Sir WALTER BESANT. 


Sorts and Condi- 
tions of Men. 
The Captains’ Room. 
All in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. 
Uncle Jack. 
The World Went Very 
‘ell Then. 


In the Mi 





ror Paith and pecetom, 
fo Call Her M 
The Bell of Pr Paul 8. 
fhe 7 Rose. 
of Lyonesse. 
Katherine's by Tower, 
jerbens, ——— Ste- 





4 y Gate. 
The Rebe! Queen. 


By A AMBROSE BIERCE. 
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Two-SHittinc Nove.ts—continued, 


By FREDERICK BOYLE. 

Camp No’ Chronicles of No-man's 
Savage Life. Land. 

BY aa HARTE. 


A Fits of the the Bie i 
aif of the Plains. 
ti | a Ward of the Golden 
of Red Dog.' Gate. 
y HAROLD BRYDGES. 
Uncle onz at Home. 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
Shadow % the Sword. | The Martyrdom of Ma 
A Child of Nature deline. 

God and the Man. } A, New Abelard. 
The Heir of Linne. 


Love Me for Ever. 
Foxglove Manor. 
Woman and the Man. 


The r of the Mine. 
Annan Wa — 


HALL SANG. 
The ane a Crime. 
a 


By Commander C: CAMERON. 
of the 
a Mrs. LOVETT CA MERON. 

pee Ever. | Juliet's Guardian. 

B HAYDEN CARRUTH. 
The ee of Jon 

AUSTIN CLARE. 

For the aot of a Lass 

By Mrs. ARCHER CLIVE. 
Paul Perroll. 
Why Paul MAC Killed his Wife. 

By MA CLAREN COBBAN. 
The y of Souls. he Red Sultan. 

nes Cc. ALLSTON COLLINS. 


Sinister. 
"By PMORT. & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. Sweet and 

Transmigration. 


— —_ and Scholar 


- Miscellanies. 
The Woman in White. 


Poor Miss Finch. 
The Dead The Fallen Leaves. 
Queen of Hearts. Jezedel's Dy eee 
Miss or Mrs.? The Blac’ 
The. New 
The L d the Lady Th 
ie Law an 

The Two Destinies. 

The Haunted Hotel. 
A Rogue's Life. 


M. J. COLQUHOUN. 
y DUTTON COOK. 


FADD Dan 
ae BS “pgpest 2axbo “~: 
The of the 

By MATT C 


Heart one! Science, 





Every tac a Bei 


y W. CYPLES. 


Gola” 
By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
The a 7 ; or, Port Salvation 
By ERASMUS DAWSON. 
The Foun 


By JAMES: DE MILLE. 
A Castle in Spain. 


on 





By 3 3. Leite DERWENT. 
Our Lady | Circe’s Lovers. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
Sketches Nicholas Nickleby. 
Oliver Twist. 
By DICK DONOVAN 
iF eS Hun’ Grip of the Law. 
™m y- tA Re 
Goaght at La Last! —, 


bs mR, Hetty rink 


i} juspiclon Ar Aroused. 
Mant from Manchester. 
A Detective's Triumphs! Riddles Read. 


By Mrs. gan » | BDWARDES. 
A Point of Honour. 

By M. BETHAM. EDWARDS. 
Felicia. | Kitty. 
o EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


Ga. yea a 
Te woe 


Witness to the Deed. 

By PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Bella Donna. Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
a Forgotten. Seventy-five Brooke 
Fatal Zero. 


et. 
The Lady of Brantome, 


By F. FITZGERALD and others. 
sy ecrets. 
oti, 2 ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 


‘By R. EB. FRANCILLON. 
Olympia. ing or Enave? 
One by One. |} ~ Ea of the Law. 
A Real Queen. yo of Sand. 
Queen Cophetua. A Dog and his Shadow. 
By HAROLD FREDERIC. 
Seth's Brother's Wife. | The Lawton Girl. 
Prefaced by Sir BARTLE FRERE. 
Pandurang Hari. 


mY HAIN FRISWELL. 


y EDWARD GARRETT. 
The aul Girls 
By GILBERT GAUL. 
A Strange Manuscript. 
By CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. Honour Bound. 
Fancy Free. | tay of ba Forest. 
For k of Gold. Yarrow. 
What will World ‘ad ? The Golden — 77 
In Love and wae | Of High De 


ed to poum. 





One “—_ 


-Money. 


By WILLIAM GUBERT. 
Dr. — Guests. = of 


en 5 
y ERNEST GLANVILLE. 
The Loy Heiress. Fossicker. 
A Fair Colonist. 
By Rey. S. BARING GOULD. 

Bed Spider. 

By HE HENRY ‘GREVILLE. 
A Noble LN 


any, CECH GRIFFITH. 
Corinthia 

By SYDNEY GRUNDY. 
The Days of his V. 

B JOHN "HABBERTON. 
By ‘ANDREW HALLIDAY. 


By y Lady” DU FFUS HARDY. 
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Two-SHILLInG NoveLs—continued, 
By THOMAS HARDY. 
the wood Tree. 


By J. BERWICK HARWOOD. 
The Tenth Earl. 

By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Ellice Quentin. Love—or a Nam: 
Fortune's Fool. David Poindexter's Dis- 
Miss appearance. 

Sebastian Btrome. The Spectre of the 
Dust. Camera. 

by st Sir ARTHUR HELPS. 

van de 


By ¢ G. A. HENTY. 
Rujub the 
By HENRY HERMAN. 


me, A HEADON HILL. 


By JOHN HILL. 
Treason Felony. 
ee mm Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. 


By Mrs. irs, GEORGE HOOPER. 
The House of Raby 
By TIGHE HOPKINS. 
Twixt Love an 
By Mrs. . HUNGERFORD. 
A Maiden’: all Forlorn. | A ag 
In Durance Vile. Lady Verner's ers Pught. 
The House Mystery 
A Mental Struggle. 
By Mis. , ALFRED HUNT. 
Thornicroft Self-Condemn 
That Other ay The Ieaden Casket, 
By JEAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be 


By WM. JAMESON. 
My Dead 
wee 8 JAY. 
part Eke! en of Connaught. 
ae MARK KERSHAW. 
Colonial Facts and Picti 
oP, R. ASHE KING. 
A Drawn Passion's Slave. 
* The ton “of the | Bel’ Barry. 


Green.’ 
a JOHN LEYS. 
The Lindsa: 
By. BE. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kemball. The Atonement of Leam 
The World Well a. Dundas. 
1p a i Thread. 


Under which 
Paston = oa ily. 


‘ay Lovet The One Too Many. 
By HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fleyce. 
m2 y SUSTIN McCARTHY. 
wan bours. 


Disdain. 
Wanecdals Neigh 
My Enemy's Daughter. 


A Fair Saxon. 
Linley Rochford. 
Miss 


A 
Zambra the 


Donna Quixote. 
Maid of Athens. 
The jones of a Season. 
The Dictator. 

Red Diamonds. 
By UGH MACCOLL. 
Mr. 8 er's Sealed 
By GEO RGE MACDONALD. 


eather 


Y and Sn 
i "AGNES MACDONELL. 
a on ken KATHARINE Ss. MACQUOID. 
Lost Rose. 
“ W. H. MALLOCK. 


A Romance of the Nine- | The New Republic. 
teenth 








By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


Harvest of Wild Oats. 
dag the aur. nities in Fire. 
‘ By J. MASTERMAN. 
Half-a-dozen Daughters. 
By SRANDER MATTHEWS. 


oy L T. MEADE. 
A Soldier of Fortune. 
By LEONARD MERRICK. 
The Man who was Good. 
By JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 
Go. | Mr. Dorillion. 
By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 
urt Rectory. 


a 
J. ee MUDDOCK 
and W From the Bosom of the 


CHRISTIE 3 MURRAY. 
Father. Life's Atonement. 
ty the Gate of the Sea. 
A it of th —- Nature. 


Pirst 

Bob Martin's 7 le Gir) 

Time's Revenges. 
The Way ae Lod World. - Wasted Crime. 
Cynic Fort: In Direst Peril. 

By M URRAY ond HERMAN. 
One Traveller Returns. | The Bible, 
Paul Jones's Alias. | 
By ol MURRAY. 
ng of Sixpence, 
By H UME NISBET 
‘Bail Up!" Dr. Bernard St. Vincent. 
By ALICE o HAN LON. 
foreseen. | Chance? or Pate? 
By GEORGES on NET. 
Dr. Rameau. eird Gift. 
A Last Love. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

Whiteladies. 


Greatest Heiress in 
The Primrose Path. ™ gland. 
By Mrs. ROBERT O’REILLY. 


Phabe 
By CDA. a 
othe ooden Shoes. 


A Game of 


The Unf 





ee 


By MARGARET AGNES PAUL 
Gentle and Simple. 
y C. L. PIRKIS. 
Lady Lovelace, 


y EDGAR A. POE. 
he Mystere 


By ire. CAMPS! ELL PRAED 
The Romance of a & 
The Soul of Geantes l aerian, 
Out)aw and Lawmaker. 
Christina Chard 
By E. C. ERICE 5 
Valentina. Mrs. Lancaster's Rival. 


The Foreigners. Ge 
y RICHARD PRYCE. 
Miss Maxwell's Affections. 
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svete, NoveELs—continued, 
B AMES PAYN 


Bentinck's Tu’ 
Murphy's Master. 
A County Family. 


At ~ ere 
Cecil Tryst 


The & ‘ards of Cl 
pad ivaarde + tage 
The J Best of Husbands. 
Walter's Word, 

alves. 

Fallen Fortunes. 
Humorous Stories, 
ry 00 Reward. 

A Marine 
Mirk Abbey, 
By Proxy. 
Under One Roof. 
High Spirits. 
Carlyon's Year, 

e. 

Ag Cash Only. 
The Canon's Ward. 
BS is 1 ig 
The Do tie Joharton 

e Double ible Marriage, 
Put Yourself 

Place 
Love Me Little, Love 

Me Long. 

The Cloister and the 





The Course of True 
Love. 

the ye of 
e a | 
a Thief. | 

By 

Weird ns ag 

F Water. 

Her Mother’s Darling. 


Phe Talk of the Town. 
day Tasks. 


A Woman's Vengeance, 
The pao Feaaity Scapegrace. 
Gwendoline’s Harvest. 
Like Father, Like Son. 
Married Beneath Him. 


Not Wooed, but Won. 
Less Black than We're 


Some Private Views. 

A Ls - from a rn. 

The Mystery of Mir- 

The Word and the Will. 
lood. 


A Prince of the B 
A Trying Patient. 





By CHARLES REA 


DE. 
A TerribleTemptation. 
‘oul Play. 

The Wandering Heir. 
Hard 
aeieneert and Double- 
Good ‘Stories of Men and 

other Animals, 
Pog Woltngton. 


A Perilous Secret. 
A Simpleton. 


Readiana. 
A Woman-Hater. 


Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 


The Uninhabited House. 
a t= Mystery in Palace. 


The cymes of Wales's| The Nun's Curse. 
Idle Tales. 


Garden Party. 


Aton By AMELIE RIVES. 


By F. W. ROBINSON. 
Women are a, | The Hands of Justice. 


By JAMES 'RUNCIMAN. 


pm ig one Shellbacks. 
Grace Balm 


— Sweetheart 


| Schools and 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Fire. 


Round the Galle 


A Voyage to the Ca oe. 
A — for the 


The e hystery of the 


The Romance of Jenny 
Harlowe 


An Ocean dy. 

My Shipmate Louise. 

Alone on a Wide Wide 
Bea. 


mA onones AUGUSTUS SALA. 


By JOHN. SAUNDERS. | 


Guy Waterman. 
The Two 


the Path. 


can Oh KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 


the beng ala 


a 


By GEORGE R. SIMS. 
—— 


Rogues and Vagabonds. 
The Bing ° Bells. 
Mary 4 s Memoirs. 


M 
Tales of 3 of To-day. 
Dramas of Life. 


10 
By ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 
Match in the Dark. 





By HAWLEY SMART. 

Without Love or Licence. 
T. W. SPEIONT. 
‘eron ik to Lif 

Pe Loudwat 
Surgo's Romance. 
a ce iu Pull. 
| A Husband from the Sea 

By ALAN ST. AUBYN. 
A Fellow of Trinity. To His Own Master. 

| Orchard Damerel. 





The Junior Dean. 
Master of St.Benedict's 


By R. A. STERNDALE. 
The Afghan Knife. 
By R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
New Arabian Nights. | Prince Otto. 
Pe =_—_ THOMAS. 


Proud Maisie. — 
By WALTER THORNBURY. 
Tales for the Marines. | Old Stories Retold. 


an ie ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
tine. Bu F, ELEANOR T TROLLOPE 
| fanber's Fr 





~ BY AN’ ANTHONY gE ROLLOPE. 


aed are Land-Leagu 

Kept in in 4 ‘Dark. iis Ame rican Bet 

John Cal 5 

The ms fe Live Now. | GoldenLion of Granpere 
ee T. TROWBRIDGE. 

Seencttes s 


By NN IVAN An TYRGENIEPE, Ge. 


Stories from 
By MARK TWAIN. 
A Pleasure Trip on the Life on So Mites. 
mae ied Mieapee 
ats at the Court 
oO . 
T wyer. Bank- 
A Tramp Abroad. oe 
Stolen White Elephant. 
By C. C. 7 ° 
mal By C.. £ FRASER-TYTLER 
a YILER. 


By SARAH 
The Bride's Pass. The Huguenot Zoney. 
panes a The Blackhall @ 
aay bal = 
oble: 
a  |Seaene 
By ALLEN UPWARD. 
The Queen against Ow 
By AARON WATSON and LILLIAS 
WASSERMANN. 
The Marquis of Carabas. 
By WILLIAM WESTALL. 
Trust-Money. 
By Mrs. F. H. WILLIAMSON. 
A Widow. 
o un’? J. S. eT ate. 
valry en 
By, H. H. F. Woop. 
gee Passenger from Yard. 


The a of the Rue Cain. 
woo 





—, 
By CELIA CELiA PARSER wy OOLLEY. 


r, Love and 
‘by E EDMUND YATES. 
=~ bp ae ss 

at Last. 


OGDEN, SMALE AND CO, LIUIITED, PRINTERS, 6 GREAT SAFFRON HILL, E.C, 











Coed 











SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE REAL LADY HILDA. 


By B. M. CROKER, Author of ‘Diana Barrington’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 


‘Mrs. Croker inherits the gifts of Thackeray in larger measure than any other living writer... . The 
merciless insight, unfailing humour, the exposure of “ society’ shams are all eminently Thackerayan, with exact 
character-drawing, vivacious and smart dialogue, buoyant and sprightly style. “The Real Lady Hilda” is as 
delightful and refreshing a tale as the most surfeited novel-reader could desire.’— Ecuo. 

* The narrative is pleasant and the tone is healthy.\—-GLascow HERALD, 

*A short story of much merit. .. . It is a society story, and, though not in any sense a satire, it is-a keen 
exposure of some phases of life... . The story has humour, pathos, and a delightful affair of the heart to 
commend it. The heroine herself is the narrator, and her story is capitally teld.’—ScorsmMan. 

*“The Real Lady Hilda” deserves the praise due to work which pleases by its own excellence. . . . Her small- 
talk is charming, her character-sketches are both bright and racy, and, in fact, few books of the kind lately 
published are capable of making an idle hour pass more pleasantly,"—-DaILY TELEGRAPH. 

‘Mrs. Oroker’s books have all been full of delightful things, and “ The Real Lady Hilda ” is as pleasant as any 
ofthem. It is distinguished by a graceful, easy style, by sprightliness, gentle satire, and gentle wit : 
as Mrs. Croker can produce stch good work as this, she deserves a large circle of readers, and, if they are not 
cheered and inspirited by her buoyancy, the fault lies with them.’—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 

‘A good story well told. ... . “The Real Lady Hilda” is an exceptionally good story, and deserves to be read 
entire. —LITERARY WORLD. 

‘Gwendoline Hayes is a. delightful heroine, courageous, capable, and charming; her generous but feckless 
step-mother is a capital study of Irish irresponsibility ; and in Miss Skuce a finished portrait is given of female 
inquisitiveuess and importunity. . . .. Even a jaded reviewer finds “ The Real Lady Hilda” al! too short.’ 

ATHEN ZUM. 

*Mrs. Croker has called this story a sketch; but, like many other sketches, it contains more artistic merit 
than many a finished picture.’—LAILy CHRONICLE. 

‘Emma Hayes lives in the future of the superb Hilda, and is to the end attractive, becanse she is essentially 
womanly. The author depicts her witly so natural a touch that even her weaknesses are forgotten in the 
sympathy excited by her sad fate."—MorninG Post. 

‘Mrs. Croker is always a lively writer; and althoug!l: her latest work is in a different vein from previous 
ones, it is no less interesting. There are passages of natural humour and also of pathos here to hold the reader's 
attention..—ACADEMY. 

‘Mrs. Croker's half-sad, half-bright novelette, which she deseribes as a “sketch,” for no reason that appears, 
as it is a complete and well-rounded story, is a clever illustration of an old saw by a modern instance. .. . Mrs. 
Oroker puts a few figures visibly before us in this little comedy of experience, and makes them all interesting and 
amusing,’—WORLD. 

‘Mrs, Croker describes her book as a sketch, but it is a sketch which has more matter than most three- 
volume novels. Moreover, it is well written, and the characters are clearly, some of them even impressively, 
drawn.’—PUBLISH &ks’ CIRCULAR. 
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SUMMER TOURS IN SCOTLAND. 


THE ROYAL ROUTE. 


GLASGOW AND THE HIGHLANDS. 





THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM 

the season for Kyles of Bute, Ararishaig, Oban, Ballachulish (for Glencoe), Fort-William, Banavie, laverness, 
Staffa, Iona, Lochawe, Islay, Tobermory, Loch Shiel, Portree, Strome Ferry, Gairloch (for Lochmaree), U:'apool, 
Lochinver, Lochmaddy, Tarbert (Harris), Stornoway, &c., affording Tourists an opportunity of visiting the 
maguificent scenery of Glencoe, the Cuchullin Hills, Quiraing, Loch Coruisk, Loch Scavaig, Lochmaree, the Falls 
ot Foyers. and the famed Islands of Staffa and Iona. Official Guide, Illustrated, 6d. and ls. Tourist Programme 
free by post from the owner, DAVID MACBRAYNE, 1!9 Hopg STREET, GLAsGow ; and from Messrs. CHATT* 
& WINDUS, 214 Prccapi.Ly, Lonpon, W. 


THE PARIS SALON. 
WITH OVER 300 ILLUSTRATIONS 
Demy 8vo. 3s. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 











‘FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.’ 


CLARE E’S 


WORLD-FAMED 


BLOOD MiIxtTtuvuURE 


[s warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, 
Eczema, gad Legs, Skin and Blood Diseases, Pimples, and Sores of all kinds, its effects are marvellous. 
It is the only real specific for Gout and Rheumatic Pains, for it removes the cause from the blood and 
bones. Thousands of wonderful cures have been effected by it. In bottles, 2s. 9d, and 11s, each, of 


all Chpmpists. BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 
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Edited by Raiph Dartington; F.R.G.S. 1/- each. Maps by Joy BaktRoLomEw, F.B.6.8.~ 
2ur ;emoubh and the New P-rest, | Majvern. Hereford, Worcester and age The onset 2 Islands. 
> stwit be sarmouth, and *Car- | The North Wales Coast. 
digan Ba ; Bristol, “Bath, weet and Cheltenham. The Wye Valley. 
lan vindod Wells and the Spas of} Bredon and its Beaco The Severn Valley 
Mid-Watles. The Igie of Wight, «he Vale.of Llangollen, 
Crown Svo. cloth. 2’, BIRDS, WILD FLOWERS, FERNS, MOSSES, & GRASSES-of NORTH WALES. 
Llangotlen— Pa vtLIneron & OOK Leoudon—W, J. &DAms & Sons. Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 
PHOTOGRAPHS. —Be- utiful Photographs of Scenery, Ruins, &¢., in Italy, Greece, Turkéy; Palestine, and 
biry pt, als North Wales, 6d., 9d.; t/-, and 1/6, Complete Lists and Specimen, post free, 1s, 14. 


DARLINGTON & CO., Llangollen. 





MOORLAND IDYLLS. 


GRANT ALLEN, Author of * The Evolutionist at Large.’ 
Grown Sve. cloth decorated, 6s 


** Moorland Idylls” fs-one of those descriptive, suggestive, talkative, easily instructive. delightful books 
which first make the reader wish to “ go there,” and then make him feel ashamed of his.own lack of observation 
and indifference to the wonderful and beantifal things that surround him wherever he may be, It is-as difficult 

vidious to select from the contents of this charming volutme.’—WoRLD. 
“Moorland [dylis” Mr. Grant Allen has drawn excellent pictures of the Hind Head District. . . . You 

@ a very-little of a poct, and a very little of a naturalist, and most folks are both in some degree 
) ry, to enjoy the idylls."—Sketcu, 

» lovers of nature in town and country we cordially commend Mr. Grant Allen’s charming little volume,’ 
MANCHEST#R OrTy Nauvs, 

e papers are brief, light, and charmingly ‘written, and; read as a whole, give, besides muuch valuable detail 

and ‘many suvgestions for the right attitude towards a study of the earth, a fine picture of a wide, frée, breezy, 

landscape, where fresh air blows about us as we read.’— Boo KMAN, 

In his book of “ Moorland Idylis,” M¥. Grant Adlen comes out asa sort of biological prose-poet, celebrating 
and describing the beauties of Nature and the life of wild birds and beasts and.of out-of-loér scenes, . . . The 
papers are wi itten from the kuowledge of a close observer of Nature... . Its striking literary power makes it 
pleasant to read, and aiyone interested in the more popular aspects of batural history will find it instructive in 
its way. 5 OTSMAN, 

‘Mr. Grant Allen bas returned to his first love-in literature, the poetic interpretation of nature. . .-. The 
book is full of frebhttess of observation, and the poetry of wild and rural life,—Lexps Murcury. 

‘In. * Moorland“ Idylis” we have-the old, eager Evolutionist agdin. at large, writing passionately of birds, 
flowers, trees; and the beasts of the field. . . . Delightful studies of nattire.—MorNING LEADER, c 

‘The reader cannot but acknowledge their charm. .. . They are light and pleasant reading. —ACADEMY. 

‘ Brief articles written by a trained observer of natural objects. Here we find Mr. Allen at his best,’—Times. 

* Really a charming book, full of information conveyed in a most attractive fashion, and written in a style 
which betrays the most sympathetic and loving interest in the fauna and flora whose nature and ways are 
descrihed.’—-GLascow HERALD. 

‘A delightfal book, which bears us on ite first page, as. on strong wings, far from the madding crowd. . 
The oharm of. the book consists in the fact that Nature and hunian nature both leap to light in its pages, for 
there is sty humour and droll personal confession, as well as shrewd observation, and lightly handled scientific 
kvowledge,’—-SPEAKER, 

‘If. Mr, Allen’s idylis lead people to observe and think about the habits aad-characteristics of common planta 
and animals, they will accomplish gs useful purpose. The sympathetic spirit in whieh they are written will 
attract lovers of nature.—NaTune. 

* Oharming idylls,’— WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 

‘ A series of papers of a thoroughly wholesomagnd pleasant kind... .. Mr. Allen has done excellent service 
in publishing this Tittie bundle of essays.’—-PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

*Mr. Allen has written an excellent volume of exsays which will bear comparison with anything of the same 
sort that he and others of a like kind have written before. —DAILY CHRONICLE. 
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